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Che Outlook. 


The Christian Union wishes a Merry Christmas 
to all its readers. May theirs be the merriment 
that doeth good like a medicine. May the 
angels’ song of peace on earth and good will .to- 
ward men sound clearer in their heavens this 
year of peace, 1878, than it ever sounded before, 
In bringing gifts to all other friends may they 
not forget the gift of a grateful heart to the 
Friend above all others. In receiving gifts from 
other friends may they not turn their backs on the 
unspeakable gift of God. So with Christ anew 
born in their hearts may they leave their Merry 
Christmas behind them to enter on what shall 
prove to be a happy new year in deed and truth. 














Mr. Blaine’s speech on the Southern elections 
disappointed his enemies by the moderation of its 
tone; and was the stronger for that fact. He 
simply called for an investigation, on the basis of 
well-accredited and ssarcely-disputed reports of 
fraud and violence in some of the States. He did 
not intimate any wish for a restoration of a mili- 
tary protectorate in any of the Southern States; 
and he placed his demand for an investigation on 
the broad and. indisputable ground that every 
State bas an interest in the purity of the ballot in 
every other State, and on the equally broad 
ground, which is not -without disputants but 
seems to us equally indisputable, that the United 
States has a constitutional right to protect itself 
against frauds and violence in any one State if it 
threatens to subvert the national will. Mr. 
Thurman’s reply that property, intelligence and 
virtue will assert their superiority against mere 
numbers anywhere was weak, and practically 
abandoned asa ground of defense by him in the 
running debate that followed. Senator Lamar 
made a stronger point, in suggesting that a scheme 
of universal education to fit the newly enfran- 
chised race for its responsibilities would be in 
order. If the nation has a right to protect itself 
against fraud by police regulations it has a right 
to do it by the less expensive method of aiding 
popular education where it is most needed, and 
where there is the least ability to maintain it. 
The promised investigation will hardly be denied, 
and we shall be glad if it proves that the Senator 
is right in denying that there is a single right of 
freedom or of citizenship belonging to the black 
race of the South that is not as secure and as well 
enjoyed as that of the proudest and freest white 
manin theland. The day wasa notable one in 
the history of the Senate, and attracted an im- 
mense audience, filling the Senate Chamber itself 





Mr. Edmunds’s bill for, canaeitinn the method of 
the determination of the Electoral count in the 
Presidential election has passed the Senate, where 
Senator Bayard was perhaps its next strongest 
supporter to Senator Edmunds himself, It makes 
no radical changes in the Constitutional method 
of election; but leaves the way open to make 
such changes by constitutional amendment if the 
country sees fit to doso. It is aimed simply to 
prevent dangerous complications under ihe present 
system. Its essential features are provisions (1) 
that the electors shall be chosen a month earlier 
and shall meet a month later, thus giving two 
months more time to adjust any questions that 
may arise; (2) that each State shall provide for 
the settlement of any dispute as to who are the 
regularly chosen electors of that State, thus leaving 
that question, where clearly the Constitution now 
leaves it, with the people of the State; (8) that 
where any State shall fail to determine which of 
two contesting electoral bodies is the true repre- 
sentative of the State neither shall be received 
except upon the vote of both Houses of Congress; 
(4) and a prohibition of debate during the joint 
session or prolonged debate in case of the separa- 
tion of the two Houses for discussion. 
doubtful whether this bill provides anything more 
than a temporary remedy for present danger, or 
whether Senator Edmunds intends anything more 
by it; but, as such, it seems to be admirable, and 
if the House should throw it over it will certainly 
leave itself open to the grave suspicion of being 
more desirous to manipulate the next Presidential 
election than to secure a peaceful result. 





It is almost impossible and not very profitable 
to keep pace with all the wild legislation in re- 
spect to finance that is proposed in Congress. 
Among the bills that we find reported in a single 
issue of the daily papers is one to redeem trade 
dollars at- par by the Treasury, which would sim- 
ply give a commission of about seven per cent. on 
all importers of trade dollars from the East; a 
second providing that the notes of any bank shall 


‘| be retired that refuses to receive silver dollars 


worth eighty-five cents and pay out for them a 
gold dollar worth a hundred cents; and a third 
providing, in effect, that, in lieu of the present 
coinage of silver at a rate fixed by Congress, the 
Treasury Department shall pay out silver for gold 
and gold for silver, as demanded by the holders, 
and that it shall coin enough, and only enough, 
silver to enable it to do so. This last bill, which 
is Mr. Hewitt’s, aims to put the silver and gold 
dollars on an equality, though its practical effect 
would be to retire the silver dollar, unless Con- 
gress should increase its weight so as to make it 
substantially equal with gold, instead of fifteen 
per cent. below it as it now is. 


The report of the Commissioners on behalf of 
the United States to the International Conference 
at Paris presents no new facts. It has all been 
anticipated in the reports of the daily and weekly 
press. Monometalism was advocated by only three 
delegations. Among the strong opponents of the 
establishment of gold as the only currency was 
Great Britain, which in 1867 recommended the 
opposite policy. The defection of Belgium, 
which had been a bi-metallic country, operated 
against any agreement at the Conference. The 
Commissioners unite in strongly arguing against 
confining silver to use merely as the small change 
of retail trade; but whether they believe in a 
double standard, or propose that gold and silver 
coin shall be kept equal in value by some perpetual 
adjustment, the report does not indicate. There 
is an inconsistency in the report, or in the action 
of the English delegation; which we confess our- 
selves unable to interpret. While that delegation 
is declared to have been earnestly opposed to gold 
monometalism, it also appears that it declared 
that England would not depart from it. Does, 








then, England believe in a double standard for 
other nations and in a single one for herself? 


It is |. 
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PAGE pac | flowing. affairs that has for several years seriously threat- 


ened to impair the efficiency of our hard-worked 
little army, it is refreshing to have a unanimous 
report from a joint committee, some of whose mem- 
bers have evidently given a good deal of thought 
to the subject in hand. The committee consists 
of Senators Burnside, Plumb and Butler, and 
Representatives Banning, Bragg, Dibrell, White 
and Straits. Some of these gentlemen are trained 
soldiers, and although others are recognized as 
the most persistent army agitators in Congress 
we may assume that they were overruled in com- 
mittee, for it is asserted that the judgment of the 
majority was adopted as a unanimoas report. 
The result is perhaps the longest bill that,has ever 
been presented to Congress. It codifies all laws 
relating to the army in one act, and endeavors to 
provide for its administration so that in time of 
peace it will form an efficient frontier police and 
in time of war an adequate nucleus for a powerful 
offensive and defensive force. The number of 
rank and file is limited to 20,000 men, exclasive 
of the Signal Corps. The artillery is consolidated 
with the Ordnance Corps. The Quartermaster’s 
and Commissary departments are consolidated, 
as also are those of the Adjutant-General, and 
Inspector-General. These last form a General 
Staff, and a system of detuil is established so that 
all officers shall have an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with different branches of the service. 
Whether the bill is wise in all respects time, alone 
can show. At all events, we sincerely hope that 
it will secure for the army at least a, temporary 
respite from the persecutions to which it bas of 
late been subjected. That it needed reforming in 
certain directions is beyond question, and there 
seems good reason to hope that Gen. Burnside 
and his colleagues have discovered and aimed to 
correct all existing abuses, while’ ‘at the same time 
they have endeavored to provide for the best pos- 
sible: disposition and organization of the 20,000 
men, which is probably all that‘can be maintained 
under existing circumstances. 





Congress has taken up the question of the Gen- 
eva award, and is discussing it again. It is an 
encouraging sign that the majority of the Com- 
mittee of the House has been gradually changed, 
and now stands committed to what is the only 
policy that is either wise or just, namely, referring 
all claims, whatever their nature, to a judicial 
tribune to pass upon. The attempt to exclude 
the Insurance Companies from submitting their 
cluims in common with other claimants is with- 
out reason, and the cry of ‘‘lobby” sounds very 
like clap-trap; though it is made by some men 
who ought to be above such appeals to preju- 
dice. There is just as much reason for supposing 
that the opponents of the Insurance Companies 
are nettled because they have not been feed, as 
that the advocates of their claims are paid for 
their advocacy; that is, none at all. Congress is 
not the body to determine a judicial question, 
and) the way to take it out of all possibility of 
lobby influence is to take it out of the halls of 
Congress and remit it to the Courts, which is just 
what the pending bill proposes to do. 


Lord Beaconsfield is progressing successfully 
with both his domestic and his foreign campaigns. 
From Asia the news confirms the rumors of last 
week, of a successful advance on Afghanistan; 
apparently the valley lies open to the British 
forces; there are rumors of a threatened insurree- 
tion against the Ameer in his own capital,and of his 
flight; the latter may be only a little premature. 
There are no apparent signs of any active inter- 
ference on the part of Russia; but it is one of ‘the 
advantages of a despotic government that it is not 
obliged to show its hand, and the interference 
may appear at atime and place least expected, 
In Parliament, after a. warm and but compara- 
tively brief. debate, the Government has carried 
both. the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords by large majorities—the former by a vote 
of 328 to 227, the latter by a vote of 201 to 65, 
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These votes were upon a resolution offered by the 
Opposition censuring the Government for its course 
in engaging in such a war without first consulting 
with Parliament; but in the debate the whole 
course of the Government came up for discussion. 
The Government proposes to make India pay 
for the campaign, though Lord Lawrence, who is 
an acknowledged authority in Indian affairs, as- 
serts that any increase of taxation will bankrupt 
India, and possibly fan smouldering discontent 
into flaming revolt. The next issue between the 
(sovernment and the Opposition will probably be 
on a proposal to appropriate money for the relief 
of the suffering in Turkey. The Opposition think 
that the sufferers nearer home will require all 
the charity that the public treasury can afford 
to dispense. 


The full text of the Ameer’s reply to the British 
Government, strangely suppressed by the British 
Adminstration, is tardily published. It confirms 
the report given from rumor in last week’s issue 
of the Christian Union. So far from defying the 
British Government, the Ameer declares that his 
Government cherishes ‘‘no feelings of hostility 
or opposition to the British Government;” says 
with dignity and truth that ‘‘it is ineuthbent 
upon the officials of the British Government that 
out of respect and consideration to the greatness 
and eminence of their own Government they 
should not consent to inflict any injury upon their 
well-disposed neighbors;” and declares that if, 
‘‘in accordance with the custom of allied States, 
the British Government should desire to send a 
purely friendly and temporary mission to this 
country, with a small escort, not exceeding twenty 
or thirty members, similar to that which attended 
the Russian mission, this servant of God will not 
oppose its progress.” The case appears, upon a 
careful consideration of all the facts, to be a new 
illustration of an old fable: the Ameer is not ex- 
actly a lamb, but the policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
is very like that of the wolf. 


The delight of the Queen of England in the 
welcome extended to one of her daughters in 
America is turned into mourning with the sad 
news respecting another that comes to her from 
Germany. Americans who have so lately rejoiced 
with her in her joy will sympathize with her in 
her grief, which by a strange coincidence comes 
on the anniversary of the even greater loss that 
befel her seventeen years ago. In the death of 
the Princess Alice the Queen not only loses an 
affectionate daughter, but the Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt a faithful and estimable wife, and his 
subjects one who was always interested in pro- 
moting their welfare and happiness. Her decease 
was untimely, in the sense that by proper sani- 
tary precautions it might have been prevented. 
Diphtheria is one of aclass of diseases from which 
people who have ample means and power to drain 
and ventilate their houses ought not to suffer. 


Perhaps the most astounding case of a reck- 
less abuse of financial trust is that of Eugene 
T’Kindt, lately superintendent of a department 
in the Bank of Belgium, and tried a few days 
ago before the Assize Court of Brussels, to which 
we briefly referred last week. He was a young 
man of good family and pleasing manners, when, 
ten years ago, he obtained a position as junior 
clerk in the bank. His readiness and diligence 
soon secured promotion to the chief clerkship in 
the deposit department. Here he at once began 
a series of peculations, being unable, according 
to his confession, to resist the temptation to which 
he was subjected practically without supervision. 
His salary was about $800 a-year, and he had the 
custody of securities to the amount of many mill- 
ions, and on these he freely raised money accord- 
ing to his wishes or needs. He was likewise very 
accommodating in the matter of loans. This 
seems to have gone on for some four years, until 
& prominent banker of Brussels was surprised at 
finding in his own vault some securities which he 
had just deposited in the Bank of Belgium. He 
went straightway to the bank and demanded his 
certificates, but did not get them until after a 
delay of some hours. He preferred charges 
against T’Kindt, but so plausibly did that indi- 
vidual conduct his defense that the directors were 
completely hoodwinked, and did not even take 
an account o the securities supposed to be in the 


vaults. Meanwhile T’Kindt kept up town and 
country establishments, including a racing stable, 
and it never occurred to the directors to wonder 
thereat. At last, however, complaints began to 
appear with dangerous frequency from outsiders, 
and T’Kindt absconded, having embezzled alto- 
gether about four and a half millions of dol- 
lars (23,000,000 franes). To the very last his 
superior, one M. Fortemps, retained his confi- 
dence in the defaulter, and even went to the sta- 
tion to meet the absconding clerk in response to 
a telegram explaining his absence. This story 
fairly throws into the shade the performances of 
American embezzlers, and the credulity of the 
Belgian directors altogether surpasses anytbing 
that we have as yet encountered on this side the 
water. That we may be forever saved from the 
unenviable distinction of equaling it is most 
fervently to be hoped. 


Week before last we had to record Mr. Maple- 
son's arrest for employing girls in his ballet as 
young as eight years of age, in palpable viola- 
tion of the law of which, thanks .to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, he has 
learned the existence. Now we have to record bis 
apparent ignorance of our Sunday laws. Minnie 
Hauk he ventured to announce for a Sunday con- 
cert, notwithstanding she had told him that she 
would not sing on Sunday; and he then under- 
tuok to compel her singing by a fine. She thus 
states her position in a dignified note to the New 
York ‘‘ Herald:” ‘‘It is the law in England, and 
I think the same exists in America, that an artist 
cannot be compelled to sing on Surdays. I wish 
to hold by this custom, which I think an admira- 
ble one, that the seventh day is a day of rest and 
devotion.” Probably Mr. Mapleson’s counsel ad- 
vised him that she was right; at all events he wisely 
abandoned the controversy. We doubt whether 
apy court would even enforce a specific contract 
to sing at a public concert on Sunday; certainly no 
court would compel a singer to sing at a Sunday 
concert merely on a general contract in which vo 
mention of Sunday was made at all. The Chris- 
tian Union congratulates Miss Minnie Hauk on 
her successful defense of the laborer’s right to his 
rest. Sunday concerts are bad enough at best; 
Sunday concerts with singers compelled to sing 
by fine would be intolerable. 


The flood that swept over the country last week 
has not been equaled in some parts of the coun- 
try in the memory of that fabled person, the 
‘* oldest inbabitant.” It has injured the roads in 
many districts very seriously; but this is an injury 
easily repaired, and the repair gives employment 
to men at the very time when they most need it, 
so that the loss is not without its compensations. 
The injury to the railroads was not very serious; 
not so great as is sometimes occasioned by a single 
railroad accident. That the loss of life and ship- 
ping on the coast was so small is probably due to 
the system of danger signals. 








SHALL I GO TO THE THEATER? 


HE Christian Union, in response to an inquiry 

of one of its editors, received some time 
since the following letter. It was not intended 
for publication; but permission to publish has 
since been given. 


Deak Sir: On my arrival here I found your favor of 
1st inst., but have been prevented from answering it until 
to-day. 

Having no literary ability whatever I must decline your 
flattering invitation; nor do I know how to aid the worthy 
cause you advocate; could I do so be assured it should be 
freely done. 

My knowledge of the modern drama is so very meager 
that I never permit my wife or daughter to witness a play 
without previously ascertaining its character. This is the 
method I pursue; I can suggest no other, unless it might 
be by means of a “dramatic censor,” whose taste or 
judgment might, however, be frequently at fault. 

If the management of theaters could be denied to specu- 
lators and placed in the hands of actors who value their 
reputation and respect their calling, the stage would at 
least afford healthy recreation, if not, indeed, a wholesome 
stimulus to the exercise of noble sentiments. But while 
the theater is permitted to be a mere shop for gain—open 
to every huckster of immoral gimcracks—there is no other 
way to discriminate between the pure and base than 
through the experience of others. 


Yours truly, EDWIN Boor. 


Edwin Booth is the most distinguished modern 
representative of the dramatic profession. 


His 





letter is a most cogent testimony to the truth of 
the principle laid down by Mr. Scoviile in his 
recent papers in the Christian Union on Popular 
Amusements: their tendency to degenerate. He 
modestly questions his literary ability. The most 
accomplished litterateur could not have em- 
bodied the answer to the question, Shall I go to 
the theater? more effectively in a three-column 
article. - 

It may be safely said that the drama is, of all 

popular amusements, the one with the grandest 
possibilities. In it art and poetry combine to 
speak to the noblest faculty—imagination. It 
ean transport the wearied out of the tumultuous 
present into the remote past: enable him to forget 
his own petty cares in sympathy for the deeper sor- 
rows of others; excite alike his abhorrence for 
vice and his enthusiasm for virtue by truthfully 
portraying both; make him laugh at the weak- 
nesses he possesses and applaud the strength he 
lacks; and send him back to life not only rested 
and refreshed, but morally invigorated—more 
courageous, more chivalric, ennobled in purpose, 
purified in sentiment. He cannot see ‘‘ Richelieu” 
without a more vivid realization of the power of 
impalpable faith and unarmed fidelity, nor ‘*‘ Ham- 
let” without a new horror for the most foul spirit 
of revenge, nor the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” with- 
out an intense loathing for the petrifying influ- 
ences of merciless avarice, nor ‘‘ Othello” without 
an invigorated resolution against the tormenting 
tyranny of jealousy, nor ‘‘ Rieuard III.” without 
an uncraven dread of the torturous inflictions of 
remorse. There is nothing in the pageantry of 
the amphitheater, in the physical feats of ath- 
letes, in the skilled harmony of passionless instru- 
ments, even in the eloquent music of the human 
voice uninterpreted by action, so powerful in its 
effect upon human character for good or ill as 
the pageantry of the stage, the simulated moral 
feats of its heroes, the skilled harmony of its im- 
passioned acts and utterances. Shakespeare has 
greater power and over more minds than Beet- 
hoven. 
And yet there is no popular amusement which 
has fallen to a lower level; none which has been 
more besmirched and dogradod;, none which has 
done more to debase the imagination, degrade 
the moral sentiments, weaken the already irreso- 
lute will, deaden the sensibilities, and vitiate the 
whole nature. Modern Mephistopheles laying siege 
to the soul of his unsuspecting victim invites him 
not to the symphony coneert but to the modern 
drama. If any one desires to know whether popu- 
lar amusements tend to degenerate, whether espe- 
cially the drama has such tendency, let him read 
Taine’s chapter on the Theater of Charles II. And 
Taine is no Puritan. 

‘The audiences of Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher were in that transient and strained condition in 
which the imagination, adult and pure, laden with desire, 
curiosity, force, develops man all at once, and in that man 
the most exalted and exquisite feelings. The roisterers 
took the place of these. Authors laid it down as 
a rule that all women were impudent hussies and all men 
were brutes. Debauchery in their hands became a matter 
of course; nay more, a matter of good taste; they profess 
it. Rochester and Charles II. could quit the theater highly 
edified; more convinced than they were before that virtue 
was only a pretense, the pretense of clever rascals who 
wanted to sell themselves dear.” 

Some devils are even blacker than they are 
painted. This one was; blacker than he can be 
painted. And it took less than a century for the 
drama to descend from Shakespeare to Wycherley. 

What, then, shall we do: forego all popular 
amusements because popular amusements tend to 
degenerate? No! Use them; withstand and con- 
quer the degenerating tendency; redeem them 
from their own innate depravity. We do not ex- 
pel Dickens, Thackeray, and Miss Mulock from 
our libraries because Charles Reade has written 
“A Terrible Temptation ;” nor refuse to play cro- 
quet because it is a modified game of billiards on 
the lawn. We shall not always refuse to hear 
Jefferson in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” and Booth in 

‘‘Hamlet,” because a troupe of charlatans are 
playing opera bouffe around the corner. 

The answer to the question, Shall I go to the 
theater? is a two-fold one. 

First, discriminate. There are theaters and 
theaters; there are plays and plays. Each per- 
son must learn to judge for himself, each parent 
must judge for his children, what are beneficial, 
what baneful. The moralist’s indiscriminate 
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attack on popular amusements drives his pupils to 
an indiscriminate enjoyment of them. The teacher 
calls all bad; the pupil calls all good; and, be- 
cause he has never been taught how to separate 
the tare’ from the wheat, grinds them all up into 
flour together. 

It is true that discrimination is difficult; how 
difficult in the case of the drama Mr. Booth’s let- 
ter eloquently illustrates. That is a reason for 
caution in exercising discrimination, not for aban- 
doning it. 

All discrimination is difficult. Life is full of 
difficulty; the better the life the greater the diffi- 
culty. There is adulteration everywhere; you 
way drink chicory or burnt molasses for coffee; 
spread glucose or muriate of tin for sugar on 
your buckwheat cakes; eat trichine in your 
ham. Every householder must judge at his own 
peril; the ignorant and indiscriminating suffer 
and leara wisdom by suffering. Robert Ingersoll 
and John B. Gough lecture on the same platform. 
Even into the pulpit, the orthodox pulpit too, 
there sometimes finds his way the ‘‘ huckster of 
immoral gimeracks.” The remedy in every case 
is the same—not starvation, but good food. The 
best antidote to poisoned and adulterated food is 
a table well spread; the best antidote to a sonsa- 
tional story paper is classic fiction; the best anti- 
dote to sensational pulpiteers is a thoroughly 
aroused and earuest preacher. Perhaps the time 
will come when the church will conclude that the 
best antidote to the modern drama is a Shakes- 
pearean revival. 

The second principle is that already so ably laid 
down and illustrated by the Rev. Mr. Scoville in 
our columns. In this discrimination keep on 
‘the safe side of certainty.” He that doubteth 
is condemned if he eateth. Avoid the dangerous. 
If you do not know whether to go or stay at home, 
stay at home. It is better sometimes to go hungry 
than to eat poisoned food. The evil of a licentious 
picture does not depart when the eye turns from 
it; the photograph remains in the brain. The 
evil of a vicious suggestion does not depart when 


the bell rings down the curtain. No man can 
touch pitch and not be defiled. It is better to 


lose all of Shakespeare than to suffer the con- 
tagion fora single night of some of the modern 
dramas. And so we reiterate with emphasis the 
caution of America’s greatest actor: 

While the theater is permitted to be a mere shop 
for gain—open to every huckster of immoral 
gimeracks—there ts no other way to discriminate 
between the pure and base than through the ea- 
perience of others. 





HOME PROTECTION. 


I send you our plan of work in Illinois. As president I 
feel anxious to enlist the utmost influence on its behalf. We 
are not making a hobby of ‘“‘Home Protection,” but on 
the law-line it will be our work this winter. Though 
many of us believe heartily in the general idea of woman 
suffrage, we cannot, in loyalty to our conservative sisters, 
act upon it within our W. C. T. Unions. 

Organized fora specific work, we must adhere to that, 
even though misjudged as we are and shall be by women 
working specifically for the ballot and that only. 

Any ‘good word” will help us much, as your Western 
constituency includes the very women we wish to reach. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

r¥\HE account of the method and operations of 

the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
to which Miss Willard refers, will be found in our 
Religious News columns. We last week gave, edi- 
torially, some general account of the question 
between the East and the West, and the principle 
involved. We quote Miss Willard’s letter here 
for the purpose of saying three things suggested 
by it. 

I. Of all legal measures for the restraint and 
prevention of the liquor traffic local option is the 
best. It is not perfect; for one town may pro- 
hibit the sale, and an adjoining town may neu- 
tralize its action by licensing a grog shop just 
across the border. But it is both more just and 
more feasible than either universal license or 
universal prohibition. It allows each community 
to determine for itself what it will drink and on 
What condition it will buy and sell. Universal 
license gives rum to a reluctant town; prohibition 
pledges the whole State to deny it to a town not 
yet ready for self-denial, The first is not right; 


the second is pet Iu those States which 
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have large manufacturing cities such a pledge is 
nugatory: the State promises what it cannot per- 
form, and the dangerous devices of a State con- 
stabulary, transferring to central authority func- 
tions which properly belong to local authority, 
are generally saved from being disastrous only by 
being inefficient. 

Of all forms of local option ‘*‘ home protection ” 
is a priori the best. It has yet to stand the test 
of a fair trial; and that trial may develop unan- 
ticipated objections. But it is not easy to con- 
ceive of any fairer or more republican way of 
settling the legal temperance question than by 
allowing all the legal adult people of each local 
community, women as well as men, to select their 
own excise commissioners, and so decide under 
what conditions liquor shall be sold in their com- 
munity, or whether it shall be sold at all. 

Il. We can readily see why women whose hearts 
and hands are full of domestic duties, who are 
ignorant of finance, who have never investigated 
the question of free-trade and protection, who 
care little or nothing about Electoral Colleges and 
Electoral Commissions, who have a horror of polls 
and primary meetings, should be far more disin 
clined to enter politics than their husbands are to 
admit them. But in a given town. in whieh a 
gentlemanly and skillful gambler aud liquor seller 
is enticing the young meu into ways that lead 
down to death, and casting on many a home a 
shadow deeper than that which death itself casts, 
we do not see why the mothers should not be de- 
termined as well as desirous to have a voice in 
determining how farthe ruin shall spread before it 
is stopped. Mary. who lives on her husband’s 
wages, and does a fair share toward earning them, 
should have a voice as potent as Michael’s in de- 
termining how they shall be spent. The simple 
question which the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions present to every woman of the United 
States is this: Ought you or ought you not to 
have a voice in deciding the question, what temp- 
tations shall the law allow unprincipled men to 
set before your sons and your husbands? If not, 
why not? 

III. To those radicals who oppose the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions because they only 
ask for half a loaf, we submit the proverb, Half 
a loaf is better than no bread. Do you say that 
a law unenforced is no law at all, and that 
if women elect excise commissioners they must 
also elect district attorneys and judges to enforce 
the decisions which the commissioners have 
made? Perhaps. If so, the women will find it out, 
and one demand will follow another; for there is 
no logic like thatof events. The Christian Union 
looks forward to a time when women will share 
with men in the administration of the State. 
The State needs woman; it needs her moral in- 
tuitions and her pure and high instincts. Woman 
needs the State, to broaden her mental and moral 
horizon, to widen her too contracted sympathies, 
and enlarge her too narrow sphere of obser- 
vation. 

But if suffrage ever comes to her it will not 
come all at once. She will get it whenever she 
wants it; and she will want it only little by little. 
It is a law of physics that nothing can pass from 
one state to another without going through all 
the intermediate states; it is equally a law of 
morals. It would be no benefit to either woman 
or the State to confer on her an uuasked and un- 
desired ballot by revolutionary process. It will 
be a great gain if her political power is allowed 
to grow naturally as her political interest in- 
creases. 


NOTES. 

—The Christian Union sends its Christmas greetings to 
its readers through many voices. Miss Frances E. Willard 
speaks of temperance and Edwin Booth of the drama, on 
our editorial page, where their letters have both place and 
editorial response; the question, Shall I go to the Theater? 
is one which all city people are likely to raise about Christ- 
mas time. Susan Coolidge preaches a very effective ser- 
mon in a very short space in her Christmas poem. Gail 
Hamilton’s article is not exactly ‘‘ peace,”’ but it is ** good- 
will,” though in her womanly indignation we think she 
overstates wrongs which appear to us to be local, not uni- 
versal, in the South. Margaret P. Janes carries her readers 
through the famous Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
and she knows well whereof she writes, ‘‘ Laicus” gives 
a bit of sound advice to laymen in a story so like real hfe 
that we do not know whether to call it fact or fancy. We 
suspect that it is more of the former than the latter, An 





old friend, whose initials will be recognized by old-time 
readers, gives a doctor’s directions for resisting the 
devil; very good, though not sufficient as, and probably 
not intended for, a specific for all complaints; wise doctors 
do not believe in cure-alls. Mr. Beecher, in his sermon, 
without discussing the incarnation, opens and illustrates 
that conception of God which the incarnation is the mesns 
of affording. Mr. Raymond, who is an old favorite with 
the American public, tells a capital story about life in a 
coal mine to the Young Folks, which the old folks will be 
equally interested in reading, as they will be also in the 
“‘Professor’s”” luminous account of the electric light. The 
book publishers have crowded our religious news over to 
the back part of the Christian Union, but they give our 
readers abundant means of deciding what to buy for their 
own and their children’s reading. Au accompanying list, 
furnished to us from the publishers, enumerates all the im 
portant holiday books of the season. Our financial column 
is enriched with the sensible and business-like ideas of Mr 
James Buell, President of the Importers’ and Traders’ 
Bank in this city, respecting resumption. 

—Among the many correspondents whose communica- 
tions are crowded out by the unusual pressure on our 
columns there is one, an Ohio reader, who gathers from the 
editoria! cn the President’s message, and other utterances, 
that we would have the Central Government deal sum 
marily with those States where corrupt practices rave 
prevailed during the late elections. unless the States 
themselves very promptly mete out justice to offenders. 
He proposes as a remedy two things. We quote: 

* Let colored citizens learn to defend their own rights. If 
they cannot defend them they are not tit for the citizenship 
Under such a regime the States would be responsible for the 
condition of cutngs within their own borders, and in cuse of 
flayrant wrong would find themselves in the focus of the in- 
tense white light of criticism from all parts of the country. 
and for very shamethe honest portion of the citizens would 
step to the front and save the honor of their State.” 


Very good; andthe Christian Union proposes to let a little 
of that same intense white light of criticisin shine on the 
South Carolina frauds and the. Louisiana bull-dozing. If 
our correspondent will consult our files he will see that the 
Christian Union put Louisiana in the focus of the same 
white light when Republican frauds were preparing the 
way for Democratic violence—some of the same white 
light we poured on Tweed and his ring, and later a little of 
it on Kelly’s administration. And we should have been 
glad if the light of the President’s Message had beena 
little more electric. Our correspondent refers to a recent 
editorial in the New Orleans ‘ Democrat,” ‘demanding 
that all guilty of crimes during the recent canvass in that 
State should be severely punishe’!."’ That is as good a 
sign as the measures which Governor Nichols is taking to 
punish them, and one we are equally glad to refute. 


—The claim of the English ritualists that ritualism does 
not tend toward Romanism is seriously impugned by the 
change in ecclesiastical position, not in religious faith, of 
the Rev. Orbey Shipley, who has been an influential ritual- 
ist—charged indeed with preparing a volume upon the 
attachment of bis party to the Church of England—but 
who has now gone over to Rome with the significant dec- 
laration that this step is the “legitimate and logical 
conclusion” of his previous career. 

—The best argument for any idea is its successful in- 
carnation; one of the best arguments in the country for 
co-education of the sexes is Michigan University, which 
combines in a fair measure the conservative thoroughness 
of the East with the radical progressiveness of the West. 
For the present school year, which opened two months 
ago, there are in all departments 128 young women. Of 
these 72 are in literature; 41 in allopathic medicine: *2 in 
homeopathy: 2 inlaw, and 1 in dentistry. Yet it is only 
three years since Michigan numbered the first young 
woman among her 500 annual university graduates. And 
as to scholarship and health there seems to be no distine- 
tion of *‘ sex in education.” 


—The Children’s Aid Society makes its Christmas appeal 
to the public. There are few readers of the Christian 
Union who do not know how great a work it is doing. 
Those who do not may refer to our Editorial, ‘‘ Twenty 
five Useful Years,” in the paper of Dec. 4. At this Christ- 
mas season, when the largest demand is made on its liber- 
ality, its treasury is empty. Fifty dollars, we are told, 
will send three homeless children to a home; $100 will 
put shoes on the feet of seventy-five children, or will pro- 
vide warm dinners for one hundred hungry little ones for 
a month. These statements ought to carry their own 
emphasis. Lest any, however, should refrain from giving 
for lack of information, it may) be added that donations 
may be sent to 19 East Fourth Street, N. Y., checks being 
drawn to the order of George 8S. Coe, Treasurer 

—It was a queer will that Mr. Palmer, better known as 
Heller, made, directing that all his apparatus should be 
broken up, so that no one could get the benefit of his 
brains after his death. It is said that he relented and 
verbally requested that this clause should not be executed, 
and, since there is no one entitled to demand its execution, 
it is to be devoutly hoped that this legacy to destruction 
may never be paid. It were a pity to bury in his grave so 
unique and enjoyable an entertainment as he furnished. 
It was a strange reversal of the ordinary ambition which 
men have, to leave something that shall live to keep their 
memory green after they are gone. 

—-The ‘Christian Intelligencer” has apparently been 
misled respecting the theological position of the Christian 
Union by taking its impressions from the * Congregation- 
alist.’ That is not quite safe, for the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” 
does not always succeed in the difficult task of 1epresenting 
opinions with which it does;not sympathize, 
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CHRISTMAS. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
OW did they keep bis birthday then, 
The little fair Christ, so long ago? 
Oh, many there were to be housed and fed, 
And there was no place in the inn, they said, 
So into the manger the Christ must go, 
To Jodge with the cattle and not with men. 


The ox and the ass they munched their hay, 
They munched and they slumbered, wondering not, 
And out in the midnight cold and blue 
The shepherds slept and the sheep slept too, 
Til) the angels’ song and the bright star ray 
Guided the wise men to the spot. 


But only the wise men knelt and praised, 
And only the shepherds came to see; 
And the rest of the world cared not at all 
For the little Christ in the oxen’s stall, 

And we are angry and amazed 
That such a dull, hard thing should be! 


How do we keep his birthday now? 

We ring the bells and we raise the strain, 
We hang up garlands everywhere 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 

And feast and frolic—and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again. 


Are we so better, then, than they 

Who failed the new-born Christ to see? 
To them a helpless babe,—to us 
He shines a Saviour glorious, 

Our Lord and Friend and all—yet we 
Are half asleep this Christmas. day. 


THE LAW OF THE BUNG. 

By Gait HAMILTON. 
is, HEN our farm begins to bear anything you 
\ may be sure there is an enormous crop of 
it, the world over. These fields faineant never 
bestir themsclves till it requires a great deal more 
strength to sit still than it does to grow. This 
year the world is full of apples, so our jolly old 
trees rubbed their eyes and poked each other’s 
sides, and thought it would be a good joke to sur- 
prise us by going into the apple business them- 
selves. And surprise us they did. Out of some 
secret hoard of life beneath their rough, tough old 
hides the rollicking Rip Van Wirkles evoked a 
harvest of days gone by. None of your modern 
Astrachans and Grovesteins and Porters distilled 
they in their wondrous alembic of earth and sky, 
but apples of the ages; apples of big chimneys, 
and glowing wood ashes, and mngs of cider and 
One I love, Two I love, Three I love I say, Four I 
take above the rest and Five I cast away; Bald- 
wins, Roxbury Russets, pearmains, greenings, 
Appleton’s Gilliflowers, and one red apple whose 
name dates back beyond the memory of men now 
living. 

But when the cider came home it would not 
run. Only a dismal little drip and drizzle around 
the spigot, but no fragrant parabola curving 
through the startled air. 

‘‘Pull out the bung,” calls Experience down 
the cellar stairs. 

‘*We can’t get the cider through the bung-hole 
without upsetting the barrel.” 

‘You don’t want to get it through the bung-hole, 
but you must give it air so as to get it through 
the spigot!” 

Oh! ah! 
Rarefactions of air. 


Atmospheric pressure! I begin to see. 
A vacuum. No impelling 
force. Give it air. Give it forty-five miles of air 
or it won’t budge an inch. Now this is wonderful. 
It is not necessary to know anything about atmos- 
pheric pressure, or the theory of the parabola, or 
the depth of the aerial envelope which shields our 
world, or whether the world is a dark star, or how 
the sun feeds his eternal flame. But all the same, 
whether we know or not, these things are or are 
not. Weare under the reign of exact and abso- 
lute law. We may steadfastly deny that the 
atmosphere has any weight and may stoutly main- 
tain that the sun moves around the earth; but the 
stars in their courses will fight it out on their own 
line and we have got to fall in with them or lose 
our cider. They make no allowance for ignorance 
or good intentions or adverse circumstances. You 
must follow the law of the universe whether you 
believe it or not, whether you know it or not. 
You may call it only taking out the bung, but you 
must bring the great cosmic law to bear on your 
barrel or the cider will not spout. 

Atmospheric pressure is but an outward and 
mechanical thing. Unstimulated by its presence, 
the cider simply sulks, and refuses to stir. By 
and by the secret soul of the cider is touched, is 
wakened, disdains repose, clamors for action, will 
have scope. You may feel no sympathy with the 
imprisoned cider-soul, may not believe it has any, 





may laugh to scorn the notion of relieving its 


suffering. All the same the cider-soul takes 
matters into its own hands, riots around the bar- 
rel, mobs the bung-hole, and the first you know, 
pop! goes the bull-dozed bung against the cellar 
ceiling, and out goes the cider over all the barrel 
and the floor in unsightly swash of froth and 
foam; or worse still, the barrel-heads give way, 
and barrel, cider, swash and foam are a helpless 
and hopeless wreck. But the cider-soul has fol- 
lowed its own inexorable law and found rest. You 
might have saved all the trouble by taking out the 
bung yourself. 

The law of life is just as inexorable as the law 
of the bung. To believe that a thing is right and 
wise, to believe that a thing és, is not conclusive. 
The law of mind no more than the law of 
matter is determined by an understanding of it. 
The law of using cider is just as unchangeable 
and sharply defined as the law of making cider. 
If the use of cider or if hostility to the use of 
cider be in contravention of the moral law of the 
world, the logical penalty will follow that contra- 
vention just as inevitably as the barrel-head 
follows the law of lateral force. No good inten- 
tions, no mistaken training, no broken hearts of 
suffering avail to avert that doom. We may try 
all sorts Of experiments On the teniperance ques- 
tion: legislation, moral snasion, license, prohibi- 
tion, sanitariums, States prisons, persuasion, per- 
secution, bigotry and slander; and just so far as 
each experiment is founded on the Divine law of 
human organism it will succeed, and just so far as 
it violates that law it will fail; and no arrogance, 
no confidence in our panacea, no anathemas hurl- 
ed at our opponents, will have the smallest effect 
to abrogate that law. No man can succeed when 
he fights against God whether he knows he is 
fighting against Him or not. 

A year or two ago we settled the Southern ques- 
tion. The outraged and indignant South was 
relieved of the yoke placed upon her neck by her 
Northern oppressors. She was right-hearted and 
wanted to be law-abiding, but the presence of a 
Federal army had always proved too much for her 
equanimity, so the army was taken away that her 
loyalty and patriotism and right-mindedness 
might bave full course to run and be gloritied— 
and thus the Southern question was settled. The 
blacks and whites were left to themselves, the bar- 
rel well headed up, the bung driven inhard. But 
somehow or other the law of the universe has 
been viviated. Saying that the Southern ques- 
tion was out of politics—was a thing of the past 
—did not make itso. The President’s ‘‘ perfect 
confidence that with the bayonets removed from 
the South the people of the South would be safer 
in every right” has not ensured the safety of the 
Southern people’s rights, or even lives. The hiss 
and froth of ferment are new every mcrning and 
fresh every evening. The stone which the policy- 
builders rejected is become the head of the cor- 
ner; the Southern Question the one issue which 
confronts us to-day. Sanguine men pronounced 
sanguinary, and Bourbon, and effete, the very 
thing which to-day they preach as imperative and 
immediate. We were tired of trouble and unrest 
and unsolved problems. We would have peace, 
uumindful of the law which must underlie all 
permanent and real peace. And to-day the Solid 
South grins and gibes at us all along our border- 
line, and fraud mocks us with its shameless leer, 
and violence lifts high its blood-stained hand, and 
we have all the fight to fight over again—with a 
foe refreshed, invigorated, and stimulated by the 
long truce and rest; a foe whose feet we have un- 
shackled that they might be more swift to do 
evil, whose hands we have unbound that they 
might make the more haste to shed biood. 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 

THE FINE ARTS. 

By MARGARET P. JANES. 
MOST charming resort in which to spend a 
day, and to realize a full compensation for 
the hours passed, is the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts; and here one must feel that life is in- 
deed short, while the all-embracing art is long. 
We gaze upon memorials of well-known artists 
who long since have ceased to interpret nature for 
us, or to portray the subtle powers of the soul 
and its delicate shades of thought. with regret 
that these gifted ones have departed, mingled, 
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however, with gratitude for what they were per- 
mitted to execute, and we to keep. We see the 
large variety of modern pictorial work and forms 
of beauty and strength from the sculptor’s hand, 
all of them giving us pleasure even in the varying 
ideas of perfection expressed; they spcak of the 
beautiful law of variety, and of marked individ- 
ualities in the artistic world; the vigorous, pas- 
sionate etching, the elegant engraving, also claim 
their appropriate attention and study. Each 
separate production of art conveys some silent 
lesson or suggestion, making in the aggregate 
abundant material for a volume of notes with 
which to refresh the mind if perchance any of 
the exquisite objects shall one day appear to be 
traced in the palimpsest fashion, and these art- 
creations, so attractive, superseded; yet, are they 
ever forgotten? 

The names of American painters who were illus- 
trious during the younger days of this Academy of 
the Fine Arts (established in 1806), and whose 
pictures graced its walls early in its charming 
career, merit a perennial and peculiar regard amid 
the garnered treasures, and among the canvases on 
permanent exhibition. Of the large historical 
paintings none are more precious and upon none 
do we look with more pride and pleasure than 
those of our countrymen, Allston and West. 
Allston’s sublime picture of ‘‘The Dead Man 
Restored to Life” (2 Kings, xiii., 20) is so vivid 
and powerful a conception, portrayed with the 
pencil of ‘‘ The American Titian ” (by the Italians 
so named), that we wonder not at the man or 
woman who tarries to study its great merits, or at 
the remark of West to the artist, ‘‘ This reminds 
me of the fifteenth century.” 

Here is the celebrated Apocalyptic painting of 
Benjamin West, finished after he had reached 
his eightieth year, ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse;” 
a composition extraordinary indeed—al ways terri- 
ble in its grandeur and its representations of 
humanity in the presence of the king of terrors. 
It reveals a master mind and the rare genius of 
West, as does his ‘* Christ Rejected,” also owned 
by the Academy. Both are inestimable pictures, 
achievements in hictorival paiutiug, wot to be erit- 
icised in the vein of light appreciation even in 
these days of intelligent interest in great works 
of art. Stuart’s fair fame is represented in the 
original full-length portrait of Washington, and 
a very pleasing one of Mrs. Elizabeth Willing 
Jackson; Sully, by a number of very fine por- 
traits, among which should be especially men- 
tioned the full-length portrait of G. F. Cooke, the 
actor; those of Charles and Fanny Kemble are 
also by Sully. Leslie ‘‘ the good, the yentle, the 
beloved,” whose pictures are distinguished for 
delicacy and refinement of expression, may be ad- 
mired in several of his works here retained; 
‘‘Clifford and Rutland” is the largest, and to 
some would be tbe most striking, but it is not in 
accord with his wonted preference in subjects. It 
has, too, an interest for those who would see the 
portrait of Sir Edmund Landseer, in the curly- 
headed boy here represented upon his knees. 

Of Leslie’s earliest efforts there are three small 
specimens (water-color sketches of G. F. Cooke, 
in dramatic characters), which are curiously in- 
teresting. These won for him a proper estimate 
of his natural gifts at portraiture, and were the 
means of placing him in a position to study for 
his profession. Leslie is esteemed as an American, 
although born in England. His parents were 
Americans living abroad for a few years, but they 
returned to the Quaker city when young Leslie 
was in his fifth year, and here his school-days were 
spent. He was a pupil of Sully for a brief 
pericd, before going abroad to study. Charles 
Wilson Peale, whose influence helped largely to 
establish the Academy, painted his own portrait, 
representing himself in his museum of rare and 
curious things; this is a large picture and displays 
well, and his portrait of George Clymer, the first 
president of the Academy, is a doubly interesting 
one. Rembrandt Peale, his son, has several good 
portraits, and among them we see the historical 
painter, David, and the sculptor, Houdon. ‘‘ Pat 
Lyon at the Forge,” by John Neagle (a Philadel- 
phian), is a telling and noteworthy picture; it is 
the portrait of a wealthy blacksmith, who would 
not be painted as a gentleman, but with his 
leather apron stood for the artist to represent liis 
calling as well as himself. This painting was the 


beginning of Neagle’s success—about 1826—and 
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soon after his marriage with a daughter of Mr. 
Sully. The Boston Atheneum happily owns a 
duplicate of ‘‘ Pat Lyon at the Forge.” ‘The 
Landing of the Norsemen,” from Leutze’s easel, 
isan important and beautiful creation. A little 
further on is John Vanderlyn’s ‘‘ Ariadne in 
Naxos,” which excites instant admiration for its 
soft and life-like delineations of female beauty. 
It is a picture to be named among the triumphs 
upon canvas. Rothermel’s ‘‘Embarkation of 
Columbus,” ‘‘Gil Blas Binding the Cook in the 
Robber's Cave,” superbly painted by Opie. Witt- 
kamp’s immense historical painting, ‘‘ The Deliv- 
erance of Leyden,” and the smaller but charming 
subject—‘‘ First Ray of Sunlight after an Arctic 
Winter,” all deserve particular notice; and noth- 
ing less can be said of the full-length portrait of 
‘‘Ludwig of Bavaria,” by Kaulbach; Gastaldi’s 
admirable picture of ‘‘ Parisina and the Duke of 
Arno, and Janssen’s large, masterful work, 
‘¢ Peter Denying Christ.” Bouguereau’s best and 
gravest work—or so esteemed when it was finished 
in 1870—‘‘ Orestes Pursued by the Furies,” is a 
conspicuous and exquisite example of this artist’s 
great ability with the pencil. It was presented to 
the Academy by Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Jr., in 
January, 1878, with several other paintings of 
much value. Frederigo Faruffini, the young 
painter who died in Rome not long since, is repre- 
sented by a large and well executed composition, 
‘“The Macchiavelli and Cesar Borgia,” which re- 
ceived a medal and much admiration at Paris in 
1867. One of the fine landscapes is by Bossuet; 
it isthe ‘‘ Roman Aqueduct and Moorish Ruins at 
Aleala,” Spain, delightfully pictured as a whole 
and in every delicate detail. There are four 
paintings by Joseph Vernet, obtained from the 
collection of ex-King Joseph Bonaparte (after the 
sale of Bordentown, New Jersey), for which the 
Academy paid two thousand dollars. One is a 
representation of ‘The Cardinal and _ his 
Friends.” with a view of his palace in the dis- 
tance. Two are marine views; and all are hand- 
some examples from the hand of Vernet, and 
pleasant illustrations of the old French school. 
The patuiings Of Otper Freuch artists are also 
here; among the number are David’s ‘‘ Samson 
and Delilah,” and ‘‘ Love chastised by Time and 
Truth,” by Lebrun. Various older schools— 
Dutch, Flemish and Italian—are well represented. 
Van der Helst, Snyders, Van Blemen, Salvator 
Rosa, Gaspar Poussin, Ostade, Domenichino, all 
tell us something of what has been accomplished 
in other centuries and in other climes by ‘artists 
of high rank and positive genius. In the fire of 
1845 the institution lost an irreplaceable Murillo, 
‘‘The Roman Daughter.” which bad been pur- 
chased from the collection of Joseph Bonaparte. 
Other paintings were lost or damaged, but this was 
of the greatest value and has been much lamented. 
A considerable part of the fine statuary was also 
destroyed; Petrich’s ‘‘ Mephistopheles ” (life-size) 
and ahighbly-finished marble group of ‘ Arria and 
Paetus,” and Lough’s colossal figure of ‘‘ Milo” 
were among those doomed to perish in the flames. 
The magnificent group, ‘‘ Battle of the Centaurs 
and the Lapithe,” by Lough, and presented by 
him to the Academy survived all dangers at that 
time, and occupies its proper place of honor 
among the treasures in plastic art. Some of the 
most noticeable and beautiful marbles owned by 
the Academy are Story’s ‘‘ Jerusalem” (heroic 
size); the statue of ‘‘Deborab,” by Lombardi; 
Rinaldi’s ‘‘ Penelope,” Palmer’s ‘‘ Spring,” Pow- 
ers’s ‘‘ Proserpine,” and the group by Steinhauser, 
‘*Hero and Leander;” Mozier’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son” 
will not escape notice, nor the bust of ‘‘ Lafay- 
ette,” by Greenough. 

‘*Ceres” is an old precious piece of marble 
brought from Megara, in Greece; a mutilated 
colosal figure presented to the Academy by Com- 
modore Patterson in 1828. It is credited to ‘‘ one 
of the grand chaste periods of Greek sculpture, 
when art was still a religion.” Ceres rests in a 
niche over the main entrance to the building, a 
place as conspicuous as her merit. The relic of a 
colossal Minerva, antique and valuable, is the 
sandaled marble foot from a Greek temple dis- 
covered by Mr. Hazard in 1816 and by bim given 
to the Academy. 

The collection of casts is by no means inferior; 
some of them were sent through General Arm- 
strong by Napoleon Bonaparte from the large 
number he had caused to,.be moulded for the 


Louvre (about 1806, or soon after the Emperor’s 
acquisition of the originals from his conquered 
domains). These are called the ‘‘Bonaparte Casts.” 
There are copies of the Elgin and other English 
marbles, numerous French and Italian relics, and 
also an interesting display of modern subjects. 
The Phillips collection of engravings and 
etchings, bequeathed to the Academy by the late 
John 8. Phillips, of Philadelphia, is a most valu- 
able one, and the largest public collection of the 
kind in America. It embraces sixty thousand 
prints—examples from nearly all nations. About 
one hundred of these have been framed, and dec- 
orate the walls of the library and the adjoining 
room. Here and in folios upon the shelves may 
we see the heights of art in etching and engraving. 
Albert Durer. Nanteuil, J. G. Wille, Bartolozzi, 
Sir Robert Strange, Raphael Morghen, William 
Sharp and Longhi are all familiar names; so em- 
inent in the history of engraving that we delight 
to meet them here, and to linger over their trans- 
lations of beauty. The painter-etchers of former 
days, and the more recent ones, can be studied to 
advantage and with pleasure from the many 
attractive results of ‘‘ramblings upon copper” to 
be found in the Phillips collection. From Rem 
brandt to Flameng and Unger, in company 
with hosts of others lu the French Gebvvl, we 
view most notable work of distingushed artists. 

The library contains a thousand volumes, many 
of which are very valuable as works of reference, 
and there is a good collection of works on artistic 
anatomy. The twenty-eight volumes (imperial 
folio) of Piranesi engravings are treasures in the 
art, presented by Napoleon I., in 1810. Pupils of 
the institution have access to the library, but are 
not allowed to take books away. 

A large part of the first floor of the Academy is 
devoted to the purposes of an art-school not ex- 
celled in this country in its admirable arrange- 
ments for the convenience and comfort of pupils, 
whose accommodations in the spacious and nu- 
merous rooms afforded might well be envied by 
the students of other cities. .The lecture-room is 
sixty feet by thirty; will seat four hundred per- 
sons. The life-class room is about forty feet 
square, giving ample space for obtaining dis- 
tances while drawing from models. There are 
five galleries of casts (an unrivalled collection), 
each averaging more than thirty feet in width 
on the north side of the building, and therefore 
with the desirable north light. For the student 
painters of drapery and still-life Uuere is a studio; 
a room for the modelling class; also, a dissect- 
ing room, with the necessary conveniences. There 
are three apartments of importance for unfinished 
work, where it may be placed in security from 
accidental injury. Instruction in the art-school 
is gratuitous, but the classes are intended especi- 
ally for those who expect to be professional ar- 
tists—and these classes are filled with ambitious 
students. Mr. Christian Schusséle, a Strasburg 
artist, is the present teacher of painting, ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Thomas Eakins. Dr. W. W. Keen 
gives the regular lectures upon artistic anatomy, 
and is highly esteemed in this department of in- 
struction. The school is maintained at a large 
expense. 

The new and superb building owned by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts was com- 
pleted in April, 1876. It is without question one 
of the solid ornaments of Philadelphia, and those 
who come to the city unacquainted with the 
academy’s noble structure, including its beautiful 
treasures, will have a twofold motive in seeking 
it and for allowing time to enjoy a visit within 
the temple. The architecture 1s Venetian Gothic, 
the building material mainly brick, in the exterior 
walls. The sculptural decorations are of light 
stone, which with encaustic tiles ornament the 
facade. The interior ornamentation is concen- 
trated in the main entrance hali, staircase, and 
second story, where there is much architectural 
beauty. The grand flight of steps is noticeable— 
each step a single block of stone fifteen feet in 
length. The polished columns (numbering thirty) 
are of rose-crystal marble, with black marble 
bases, and richly sculptured capitals of French 
Eschallon marble. Four of these, of massive pro- 
portions, beautiful in color and quality, support 
the ponderous archway that spans the main stair- 





way. The picture galleries consist of two long 


, suites (two hundred and sixty feet in length) of 
| rooms opening into each other. 


The range on the 


south side is dedicated to the permanent collec- 
tion of paintings (the academy’s possessions,) the 
north side being used for the annual exhibitions 
and for deposited or loaned pictures. Through 
the center gallery, running east and west, are 
the sculptured marbles and original models, the 
grand central hall having for its huge attraction 
Lough’s group previously alluded to. The day 
light and the artificial illumination are both ex- 
cellent. The building is incombustible through- 
out, no wood having been used except a thin 
lining on the walls to protect the pictures against 
dampness, a single thickness on some of the 
floors and a few doors and finishings. The cost 
of the building and ground on which it is located 
exceeded the sum of four hundred thousand dol- 
lars; three. fourths of this amount was subscribed 
and paid by thirty-three persons. 

The Academy has had numerous benefactors 
during its existence in the circle of liberal art 
friends. Occasionally it has received very large 
bequests. Mrs. Joseph Harrison Jr. has given 
most generously in five large paintings of great 
value. Mrs. John Grigg presented the statue by 
Story (Jerusalem), which cost her ten thousand 
dollars. Mr. Henry D. Gilpin, the sixth President 
of the Academy, bequeathed many pictures and 
many thousands in money. 

The history of America’s oldest Fine Art institu- 
tution, the Pennsylvania Academy, would involve 
the narration of many a pleasant tale of persons 
and events linked with its early years of enterprise 
and enthusiasm, with many a bright account of 
gatherings in honor of the beautiful in art, new 
and old—accepted as joys forever. Its memories 
are full of interest in its birth-place, the city of 
Philadelphia; and the names of its eminent found- 
ers (members of the bar) are well honored by our 
intelligent countrymen of to-day as they have 
been in days of the past. 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 


BE FRANK WITH THE MINISTER. 
‘* TT is too bad.” ‘*‘ What can we do about it?” 
““Can’t do anything.” ‘‘Speak to him, 
some one.” ‘*‘ Who?’ ‘‘ Never would do in the 
world.” ‘‘ Would make a church row.” ‘' Well, 
it’s too bad.” 

There was a little group before the church 
door, discussing some church question with very 
unaccustomed earnestness. The question was this: 

Our service opens with the long meter doxology, 
followed by an invocation. The Parson, who is a 
universal favorite, then proceeds to find the 
morning lesson, which occupies but a moment. 
Belated worshipers who have piously remained in 
the vestibule during the prayer, and of whom un- 
happily we have many in our country congrega- 
tion, now begin to pour in, and ‘‘trouble begins.” 
The minister, having found the lesson, stops, 
looks seriously—and some of us, if we are a little 
late, think severely—along down the aisles and 
waits, while the uninstructed in church proprieties 
turn to stare at the late comers and smile at the 
loud creak of the Sunday boots, and with confused 
baste seats are found and the service proceeds; 
the feelings of the minister and of many of his flock 
ill suited to the occasion, if facial expressions are 
any criteria by which to form a judgment. 

The irruption had been larger and the interrup- 
tion longer than usual that morning; and the 
dormant feeling had been fanned into quite a 
little flame by the fact that among the late comers 
was one wealthy family who had lately moved 
into the neighborhood, whom our church is very 
desirous to secure, and who somebody said that 
some one else said, that somebody else had heard, 
that some one else thought was mortally offended 
and would never come to church again. 

‘*°Sh!” said some one, ‘‘ here comes the Parson 

now.” 
The Deacon and I had been standing on the in- 
ner edge of the little circle looking on. The Dea- 
con, silent hitherto, spoke up. ‘‘ Hullo! Parson,” 
said he, ‘‘ look here a moment. We’re discussing 
you.” 

I wish you could have seen the electricity gleam 
from the many eyes at the delightfully uncon- 
scious Deacon, and the red flush mantle the faces; 
but the Deacon had caught the crowd. If be had 
bad‘a net and they were all fishes he could not 
have done it more effectually. 





‘* Well,” said the Parson, coming up good 
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naturedly to the group and greeting them all 
with one general and comprehensive smile, 
** What about me?”” 

‘*We don’t like your way of conducting the 
service,” said the Deacon. 

‘*Now, hold on, Deacon,” said Mr. Geer. 
‘* Speek for yourself, please. I do like the Parson’s 
way of conducting the service. [I care more for 
his service even than for his sermon; I often 
receive enough good from his prayers and his read- 
ing of a hymn to well repay me for coming to 
ceburch.” 

There were several murmurs of assent, and the 
Parson’s face, which had been suddenly clouded 
at the Deacon’s broad statement, as suddenly 
lightened again. 

The Deacon is a strategist; by his second sen- 
tence he had set the group to defending the 
Parson. 

‘* Well,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I will speak for 
wyself; there is one thing we don’t like about 
your conduct in the service.” 

‘* That is not quite so serious,” said the Parson. 
‘* What is it? Perhaps it can be remedied.” 

‘* Well,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ a few of our people 
are sometimes a little late to church.” 

‘* A few of them!” echoed Mr. Geer. ‘‘ Half the 
congregation.” 

‘* And instead of going on with the service you 
stop and wait for them all to get their seats.”’ 

‘*While we look round to see who they are, 
and how they are dressed, and what seats they are 
going into,” said Mr. Geer. 

‘* Seems to me,” said the Parson, good humored- 
ly, ‘‘that is your part of the conduct of the ser- 
vice.” 

‘*Now,” said the Deacon, ‘‘it seems to us that 
it would be a great deal better for you to pay no 
attention to them, but go right on with the 
service.” 

‘*Why, Deacon,” said the Parson, ‘‘it would be 
a positive profanation for me to read the Bible 
laboring all the time to drown”’—here the Par- 
son looked stealthily around—‘* the creaking of 
Mr. Wheaton’s boots and the rustlings of his 
daughters’ silks; and they never come in till after 
the invocation.” 

‘* But cousider,” said the Deacen, ‘‘ your con- 
gregation. We could by an effort listen to you 
instead of the boots and the silks; but you give 
us nothing tu listen to. And by the time the 
irruption of the—the 

‘**Goths and Vandals, 
crowd. 

‘‘Ts over,” continued the Deacon; ‘‘ we might 
just as well not bave had any doxology or invo- 
cation, for any effect that is left on our minds.” 

‘*T remember that Mr. Moody,” said the timid 
voice of Mrs. Hardcap, ‘‘ used always to give out 
a hywn and have the congregation singing 
when the doors were opened to admit the crowd. 
He was criticised for it once; and he replied that 
if he were once to let the audience get looking after 
the late-comers, it would take him ten minutes to 
get them back again.” 

‘* That is a good idea,” said the Parson. 
might do that.” 

‘*Then, another thing, Parson,” said the Dea- 
con. ‘*To be frank with you, you set us a bad 
example.” 

‘*T!” said the Parson, more amazed than ever 
before. 

‘*Yes,” said the Deacon, very serenely; ‘‘ by 
your inattention during prayer.” 

‘* Why, Deacon, you amaze me!” said the parson. 

And he evidently amazed everyone else too. 

‘* Yes,” said the Deacon; ‘‘ this morning when 
we were singing ‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ and 
if that is not a prayer I do not know what is, you 
came down out of the pulpit, walked down to my 
pew for a consultation with me—a very necessary 
matter, I know; but still it was a consultation 
during prayer-time and half the covgregation 
were looking on and wondering what we were 
thinking about—and then you went back and 
took out your pencil and wrote something, I sup- 
pose some notes on your sermon, during the rest 
of the hymn. That’s a bad example, Parson, for 
the rest of us.” 

‘*Well, Deacon, you’re right,” said the Parson; 
‘*T never thought of it before, and I’m obliged to 
you. And as to the other matter,” continued he, 
after a moment's pause, ‘‘I will see the chorister 
and try and arrange to follow Mr. Moody’s plan.” 





” 


said a prompter in the 


‘We 





‘** And I,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ will see Mr. Wheat- 
on and ask him if he can’t get to church five win- 
utes earlier. He never is five minutes late to the 
train; I wonder if his watch always oversleeps 
itself Sunday.” 

As the Parson moved away to join his wife, who 
was waiting for him, the group turned on the 
Deacon. 

‘* How could you do sucha thing, Deacon,” they 
said with one voice. ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. What will the Parson think!” 

‘*My friends,” said the Deacon, ‘* my father 
was a minister; and I know ministers pretty well. 
They don’t like to be criticised any more than 
other men. But they can take it kindly—de- 
cidedly better than the average of men. The 
unkind thing to a minister is to let a little criti- 
cism grow into a great dissatisfaction without 
letting him know anything about it. The kind 
thing is to be frank. The Parson will be much 
obliged to us all; much more obliged than if we 
had grumbled behind his back and kept silent 
before his face, or thau if we had appointed a 
delegation to wait upon him, as though he were a 
Prime Minister and we were his humble con- 
stituency.” Yours, ete., LAICcus. 








A RIDE WITH THE DOCTOR. 


e HEARD a sermon the other day,” said my 

friend the Dcctor, ‘‘on the text ‘ Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you.’ I should have 
liked to preach another sermon myself on the 
same text.” 

It was a brilliant morning; [ had gladly accept- 
ed the Doctor's invitation to ride with him to visit 
a distant patient; and his fleet little horse was 
taking us, at a pace that stirred the blood, through 
woods where late glories of autumn color yet 
lingered. 

‘*The preacher’s idea seemed to be,” continued 
the Doctor, ‘‘that the way to resist the devil is to 
fight him sharply face to face. But I think a 
better way is to fortify against him so strongly 
that he will hardly ever attack.” 

‘*That,” I answered, ‘seems to be in the line of 
Chrisi’s prayer, ‘Lead us not iuto temptation.’ I 
remember when I was a youngster that used to 
sound to me almost like timidity. To meet temp- 
tation and overcome it seemed so much fimer than 
to escape it! But as one sees more of life I think 
he learns that the best wisdom is to keep out of 
temptation.” 

‘This preacher,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ handled his 
subject as if will and resolution were everything. 
His talk was that a man was to overcome evil by 
sheer courage and determination. He didn’t take 
account of the fact that a man’s condition of mind 
and body has an immense influence on his power 
to meet temptation, and that his first business is 
to keep his body as well as his mind in good con- 
dition. If he does that, the devil won’t get much 
chance at him.” 

‘*T suspect,” said I, ‘‘ that it is the great cbarac- 
teristic fault of preaching to make too little account 
cf the determining conditions that shape men’s 
characters. We preachers go on appealing to men 
to do thus and so, on the assumption that they are 
perfectly free agents and the only thing necessary 
is to persuade their wills. To get to the bottom of 
the matter we ought to pay u great deal more 
attention to the influences which do so much to 
control conduct and character, quite apart from 
deliberate choice; influences of health, education, 
social surroundings, the whole physical and men- 
tal regimen.” 

‘* Well,” said the Doctor, **as I listened to this 
sermon I was thinking how much the devil can 
be kept at a distance by men’s taking proper care 
of their bodies. A vast amount of wrong-doing 
has its immediate root in a bad condition of the 
physical system. That has a great deal to do with 
ugly temper. Nervous and dyspeptic people are 
almost always more or less irritable. The effort 
to be good-tempered is made by them at an im- 
mense disadvantage. If people would live more in 
the open air, and take enough exercise, and take 
care of themselves in regard to food and sleep, it 
would go farther to put an end to surliness and 
friction of temper than all the preaching in the 
world.” 

The Doctor's hobby, by the way, is physical 





culture. I tell him he is an improvident man, for ; 


he is all the time trying to bring about ajstate of 


things that would destroy his practice by preventing 
sickness. Ata little social club in the village he read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Reform.” Then 
presently he got up a local Sanitary Association, 
which was the weans of stirring people up greatly 
about drainage and sewerage. He has been a 
thorn in the side of some property owners by 
pointing out to their tenants that the water from 
the old wells they were using was utterly unfit to 
drink. He tried to raise money by subscription 
for a bowling-alley; he argued that it would pro- 
vide a means of healthy exercise in which the 
town is deficient; and—what to a good many 
seemed rather far-fetched—he declared that it 
would be a benefit to public morality, because the 
combination of exercise and amusement would 
help to keep young men out of temptation. But, 
though the people of the place are extremely 
liberal fur church purposes, and for the poor, the 
bowling-alley project found little active favor, 
and came to nothing for want of funds. 

The Doctor went on with his talk: ** It’s by no 
means sins of temper only for which health is an an 
tidote. Sins of sensuality, especially among young 
men, are due largely to the want of out-door life 
and exercise. In youth there is a certain amount 
of surplus vital energy that demands to be em- 
ployed. If it hasn't an innocent outlet it will 
find a vicious one. If a young man rides, skates, 
walks, pluys ball, he puts to good use this exuber- 
ant vitality which otherwise will be very likely to 
drive him into mischief. Then, again, over- 
worked and jaded men are more open to tempta- 
tion than others. It is said that excessive brain- 
work has a tendency in the same direction; but 
I think the trouble there generally is not that the 
brain does too much, but that the body does too 
little.” 

**T am convinced,” said I, ‘‘that another quite 
different class of moral troubles has partly a phys- 
ical cause. One reason men don’t believe in God 
more is that they are not in good bodily condition. 
Of course that is only one element, but I aim sat- 
isfied it is an element.” (One of my hobbies now, 
you see. A man with any touch of a minister iu 
him can’t talk long on any subiect under the sun 
without working round to ‘‘ modern skepticism.” 
At present the Doctor and I had, so to speak got 
our respective hobbies into harness as a double 
team, and they went very smoothly together.) 
** Religious trust,” I went on, ‘‘isn’t a matter of 
mere intellectual conviction, or of mere emotion 
either. It is the natural attitude of a healthy and 
harmonious nature. I was struck by a remark I 
came upon the other day in a novel—a Freneh 
novel at that: ‘Trust is a high expression of moral 
and mental healthfulness.’ It was said of trust in 
human beings, and it is quite as true of trust in 
God. I remember Professor Tyndall said once, 
in substance—I cannot quote it with any exact- 
ness—that the disposition to accept a high spir- 
itual meaning in the universe was strong in him 
somewhat in proportion as his mental mood was 
one of clearness and all his faculties were at their 
best. Of course a man in perfect bodily health 
may have some mental or moral defect that blurs 
his spiritual sight. And, of course, a great deal 
of what is called unbelief and infidelity is the just 
refusal of the mind to stultify itself before idols, 
or that rational questioning of facts which must 
lay the foundation of any belief that is to stand. 
But I hold that the highest attitude of the mind 
is one of profound trustfulness toward the Power 
that rules the universe. That trustfulness takes 
varying forms, with various degrees of definite- 
ness, in different minds. But the heart of it is 
serenity and courage and joy. We don't know 
much about God, but we know we are safe in his 
hands. The path in which we ourselves are 
walking disappears from sight a few paces ahead. 
but if we are walking bravely, faithfully, service- 
ably, we know that the path leads upward, 
and will not disappoint or betray us. We are en- 
compassed by realities so vast that they utterly 
transcend our comprehension; but when we place 
ourselves in right relations, and just as fast as we 
understand more fully and obey more faithfully 
the conditions of the order of things we stand in 
—call them the laws of nature or the laws of God— 
we are penetrated with the sense of a sublime 
destiny; we know that our lives are intensely sig- 
nificant; we are at once stirred to action and 
calmed to peace by the consciousness of a Divine 
Life in which we live. Something like this, in 
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substance, is what I understand by spiritual faith ; 
though I suppose with most men it takes more 
definite forms in thought and imagination. I be- 
lieve, as I said before, that this kind of faith is 
the product and aceompaniment of a thoroughly 
healthy and symmetrical life. Most of us are 
very one-sided in our development. The mass of 
men are so absorbed in material things that spir- 
itual truth has to take very material forms to 
make any impression on them. People of educa- 
tion and thoughtfulness, on the other hand, fall 
into excessive reliance on their brains: they look 
on everything in heaven and earth as a puzzle for 
them to spell out. Then, again, we fall into an 
abnormal fashion of solitary living. A man isn’t 
a MAN unless he is in close and vital relations with 
other human beings; and the faith which is a part 
of manhood will not thrive while he is cooped up 
and stunted in a selfish individualism. To come 
back to the point I started from: the condition, 
it seems to me, of the most perfect religious trust 
is wholeness and soundness of the entire nature— 
soul, mind and body. And the over-worked, 
jaded, depressed condition which is so common 
among brain-workers in this busy age is partly 
responsible for the doubts and terrors and chill 
uncertainties that haunt so many of them. To 
see and feel the highest truth a man ought to be 
in the highest condition. He wants to have not 
only a trained mind and loyal will and generous 
heart, but a good digestion and steady nerves and 
good circulation of the blood. I shouldn’t won- 
der if your Equestrian Club here, Doctor, of 
which you are such an active member, were a bet- 
ter auxiliary of the churehes than some of the 
ministers suspect.” 

We had reached the patient’s "house, and the 
Doctor disappeared within, while I waited outside. 
How welcome he will be, I thought; how his com- 
ing has been looked for as the event of the day. 
What a fine profession it is! The good physician 
is above all others the man who is always welcome. 
His whole business is one of the purest forms of 
beneficence. He comes into close contact with 
the most impressive realities of human life in a 
way fitted to develop benevolence, and a certain 
soliiciy, and proilound regard for facts. His 
art, tending as it now does to the prevention more 
than the cure of disease, is doing a great work for 
the future of mankind. 

A noble landscape lay before me; at the horizon 
was a shining strip of ocean; the wonderful sun- 
shine glorified all. The long, swift ride in the 
October air had rested and finely tuned the 
frame. In such a condition and such a scene one 
sees more than the eye sees. Logic and specula- 
tion are forgotten. Calm assurance, peace, clear 
inward vision, fill and satisfy the soul. 

Alter a time, under such stimulus, thought goes 
busily to work again. ‘‘ Doctor,” I said, as my 
companion reappeared, ‘I’ve written an article 
while you were gone: or, rather, it has written 
itself.” And that was the article I meant to put 
down here, but I have only told the talk that 
went before, and have not reached the article at 
all! G. 8. M. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


We do not come to mourn before thee the withholding of 
thine hand, but to give thanks to thee for the outpouring of 
the mercies that have been showered upon us ever since we 
were born; and not the less are they gifts of mercy because 
they are accompanied by sorrows or because thou dost cbas- 
tise. Thou art still the Father of love and goodness. We 
bear witness that thine hand hath guided us with strength 
and defense and deliverance, and hath oftener brought to us 
appreciable mercies than the mysterious mercies of chastise- 
ment. Thou hast been unto us very gracious, very tender 
and very gentile. None that have loved know how to love as 
trou dost. Out of thine eternal fullness, out of thine infinite 
abundance,'thou hast succored us; and by thy providence 
thou hast gone before us; and we have found thy mercies 
strewn thick in our path. We look back upon days gone by 
when thou didst smite us. Thy strokes were laid heavily 
upon us; and yet, out of thy blows came, even in the wilder- 
ness, streams of living water from the rock. We have been 
cast down only that we migbt be lifted up in a more glorious 
strength. If we have had darkness the morning has never 
failed to come again. If we count _our sorrows they are 
countable; but if we strive to count our mercies they are 





* SUNDAY MORNING, December 1, 1878. Lesson: Rev. v. 9-14; 
vii., #17. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos, 284, 647, 429. 
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beyond all counting. New every morning and fresh every 
moment are they. 

And yet, the best part of our gifts are not for this life. 
Thou canst not unfold thyself to creatures as low as we are 
in understanding. We behold but the end of the chain that is 
let down: the links that rise to thy throne we cannot see. We 
behold thee, as it were, with thy back toward us: the glory 
of thy face and thy smile are not for thislife. We rejoice 
that there is such infinite fullness in thee, that thou art not 
one that can be compassed by our thoughts. We rejoice that 
thou art not one of whom such knowledge can be obtained as 
can be obtained of matter. Thou art a spirit; and those that 
worship thee must worship thee in spirit. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, then, that we may have that 
purification in ourselves by which we, ascending step by 
step, may gain clearer and truer views of the beauty and the 
glory of our God. Now and then thou hast been pleased to 
give us such exaltation that we have seen glimpses of the 
glory which led to the triumphant song of the redeemed in 
heaven. We, too, have rejoiced to give power and glory and 
dominion to him that loved us, and died to redeem us; and 
yet, for the most part, how have we walked in the lower 
range of vision, and discerned thee only as Artificer and 
Mechanician, or as Ruler and Governor! And how seldom 
have we beheld thee as our God, our Lover and our Friend! 
Yet, how sweet is this vision when it comes home to them 
that are able to behold thee with the inward eye! How full 
is the present when thou dost dwell in us! How gracious is 
the hope of the future! 

We rejoice, O Lord our God, in all the gifts of home, of 
peace and of worldly prosperity. Yet what are these but the 
husk and the shell? We rejoice in the conceptions which we 
have of thee, and in the hope that we are being drawn by 
universal attraction toward thee, and that one day thou shalt 
be disclosed. Now we'see through a glass, darkly ; then face 
to face. Now we behold thee through fables and visions, 
and the best imaginations that we can form; but the day is 
coming when we shal! Denoid tnee 4s (hou art, and rejoice in 
the knowledge of thee. May we therefore strive more and 
more to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, from whom comes the best light that 
we can understand, and from whom flows the best intelli- 
gence that we can gain. 

And now we pray that thou wilt accept the thanksgiving 
of those who have been permitted to see with unveiled face 
the glory of God; of those who have satin solitude singing 
and rejoicing; of all those who have been filled, having bun- 
gered and thirsted after righteousness. And may all those 
who strive for a clearer vision and a nobler faith of God 
bave the consciousness that thou art around about them in 
every obscuration, and in everything that seems strange and 
repugnant; may they hear thee saying, What I do now ye 
know not, but ye shall know hereafter. To that great here- 
after may we commit our fears aiid our douts; and in the 
present may we rejoice in the Lord, and rejoice day by day. 

And we pray now that thou wilt grant thy special blessing 
to each partieular case in this presence. Give strength to 
the weak: hope to the despondent; consolation tothe nourn- 
ing’; companionship to the desolate; succor to those in need ; 
patience to those that are vehemently tried; and an under- 
standing of thy ways to those that are perplexed. 

May thy people that lead forth their little ones along the 
way of life be themselves led of God. Wilt thou breathe into 
every heusehold the true Christian life, and may the back- 
ground of our love in the family be the eternal; and before 
us may there rise, evermore, that which our friends shall be 
in the land of the blessed. So may we behold enshrined the 
children which thou hast taken to thyself; and thitherward 
may we be continuously leading our flocks; and day by day, 
year by year, as we draw nearer, may we feel the warmth 
and the ripeness and the gladuess uf the bcavonty city. 

Bless, we pray thee, all strangers that are in our midst. 
Bring them to a sense of the fatherhood of God, and of the 
brotherhood of all that are around abcut them; and may 
they find home in their heart to-day among us. We pray for 
the sick, that they may be restored, or translated to glory. 
We pray fer the feeble who are deprived of the privileges of 
the sanctuary, and who hunger and thirst for the sweetness 
and the inspirations of thy house. Make up to them, in thy 
various dealings, wherever they may be, by thine own infiu- 
ence, that which they outwardly lack. Bless those that teach 
and those that are taught. Bless all that go forth on errands 
of charity and mercy. As they water, so may they be water- 
ed. May they come back with their bosom filled with 
sheaves. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing upon our whole 
land, and upon all the nations around about us, and upon all 
parts of the whole earth; and fulfill the promises that have 
been too long delayed. 

O thou that dwellest in eternity, remember that we are of 
time, and how soon our day is spent; and hasten the time for 
which we yearn, when the whole earth shall see the salvation 
of God. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
eternal. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


“ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant know- 
eth not what his Lord doeth; but I have called you friends; 
for all things that I have heard of my father! have made 
known to you.”—JOMN xyv., 15. 

N the original it is doulos, or slave. The distinction, 
however, between servants and slaves was very im- 
perfectly defined, Even the hired man stood very much 
lower than the trusted servant, or slave. Usually, in 
the New Testament, one who works for or is subject 
to the control of another is classified under that general 
term doulos; a slave, or servant; so that what is meant 
is one who is a slave for Christ’s sake, or whe is wholly 
under the will and dominion of another, 

Christ says, by implication, that the disciples had 
been in a relation to him, and through him to God, such 
as a slave is ino his master, but that he had so far in- 
spired them as that they were gradually coming up toa 
higher plane, and entering into a nobler relationship 
with him. By saying, ‘‘ Henceforth I call you friends,” 
he implied that they were to know familiarly the 
thoughts and the feelings of God. 








What God is in all the fullness of his being no man 
can know. Noman can see God and live; or, as per- 
haps it may be rendered, No man living can see God; 
for the materiality of the body, which is a help in the 
lower stages of development, becomes a hindrance in the 
higher; but God isto each one of us what our moral 
development enables us to see or to feel of him. He is 
transcendently more than that; but that of which we 
think when we pronounce the word God is the result of 
our moral development. We cannot understand God 
through the intellect primarily. Who by searching 
[thinking] can find him out? It is in a line of investi- 
gation different from that of thinking that we are to 
look for him, By thinking we can find out phenomenal 
matier; but by the primary act of thought we cannot 
detect the divine and present God. 

By moral sentiment do we appreciate the divine na- 
ture. We feel first; and afterwards we interpret our 
feeling by the intellect. The key-note is given to us by 
the Master himself when he says, ‘* Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God.” It is through the 
transparency of our moral nature and its exaltation that 
we are brought into conditions to appreciate the work 
of the inward divine nature. 

Now, the knowledge of God is not to begin by intel- 
lectual perceptions, as I have said, but by sentiment, or 
thought, which sometimes we call moral consciousness, 
or moral vision, or moral intuition. Moral intuition, in 
fact, is the conviction which comes from evidence that 
satisfies moral feeling. Men have supposed that moral 
intuition was merely an impulse; but it isa great deal 
more than that, 1t is an impulse which electrifies the 
intellect, and makes it susceptible to truths which in its 
own cold and unemotional state it could not understand, 
An ounce or a pound of soil, or rock, or iron, the intel- 
lect perceives directly without any emotion; but nobility, 
generosity, heroism, the intellect can receive only 
through the medium of corresponding feelings and 
influences. 

That part of God, then, which is expressed in the 
form of matter is open to the investigation of science. 
Verifiable science is certain only in regard to ponder- 
able matter. Conjecturable science, in all matters that 
elude investigation by handling, is feeble and helpless 
in proportion as it approaches the mind itself and its 
phenomena; and by the voice of its most eminent ex- 
pounders it acknowledges that it finds itself utterly 
baffled upon that abyss which separates ponderable 
matter from the soul or from soul matter, if it be such. 
It throws down its instruments of observation there and 
says, ‘* There is no analogy and no data by which one 
can interpret that class of facts which lies beyond rec- 
ognized physical matter in the soul itself.” 

The first steps of knowing God in this higher exist- 
ence are taken by the instrumentality of our moral 
sentiments, and not by our perceptions or logical rea- 
soning. When an intimation has come to us as an 
emotion the intellect may analyze, arrange, define and 
limit; but the star-finder of the mind is the heart. That 
great telescope may resolve the star when it has been 
found. 

This process is not novel; it is not exceptional; it is 
not limited to the action of a man’s mind in attempting 
to define and bring before itself a clear thought of God. 
For although God is to himself a being, he is and al- 
ways must be to us a thought, after it has been detected 
and rounded up into a distinct vision. This is the way 
man understands man; and it is the only way in which 
@man can understand God. No man can see that in 
you which is the true man. The animal man we can 
perceive; but that which it carries within itself—the 
soul—no man can see. We see the body; and we infer 
what the mind is by what it works out into distinct or 
visible conditions. Tbe genial sympathies and heroic 
elements, such as love, trust, faith, hope, aspiration— 
in short, the best parts of a man—we infer. We infer 
them from symputby; we infer them because we have 
had something like them; and when we see some sign 
of them the sign itself does not present the inward 
state: that is mnemonic, a symbol, and from that we 
fall back to our own memory of such states of mind, 
and then interpret them, reproducing them from our 
own consciousness, We never put the intellect directly 
upon any of these interior and nobler states of mind. 

The strength of feeling in us gives to us not only a 
wider range of recognition, but a quicker susceptibility 
to every quality that exists in every person. Hence, we 
find as a matter of actual experience that a sordid man 
cannot understand a generous man; for when he sees 
that which to you and me would be the indication of 
generosity, the symbol by which we could understand 
it, he has no such thing in him; and there is nothing in 
him which interprets it. Avarice cannot understand 
liberality. It always attributes it to some other or lower 
motive. Lust cannot understand pure love and friend- 
ship. Hatred cannot understand mercy, lenity, or 
charity. Malignity cannot understand benignity. One 
is not translatable into the experience of the other, We 
can understand in regard to mind qualities only that 
which we have had some form of in ourselves, The 
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elemental feeling which we interpret must exist to us as 
a sign, or symbol, or tc ken, by which to understand the 
subsequent feeling. When we have the elemental feel- 
ing we may go on by the imagination and magnify it, 
und change its relative conditions. A personal under- 
standing or consciousness of any attmbute in other 
men is derived from possessing sometbing of that attri- 
bute ourselves. Oa the other hand, the good, the gen- 
tle, the loving, the noble, perceive the qualities of 
goodness, gentleness, love and nobility in others. I 
bave sometimes thought that there is existing between 
faculty aod faculty, in us and others around about us, 
some such electrical wave as we know exists in light and 
heat; andthat when the faculty of mirth exerts itself in 
me it sends anelectric wave to those around about me, 
and that every man who has the corresponding endow- 
ment of mirthfulvess feels the influence of it. Kindness 
in one sends out, as it were, an electric wave that 
touches the sense of kindness in otbers. 

How do we know but that is the great law of the uni- 
verse; and that every thought of God is a charged bat- 
tery of the noblest qualities, and that they are poured 
out through creation, and that every sentient being feels 
it and responds t» it in his due measure? I do not say 
that it is so; but [ say that it is perfectly thinkable, and 
that there are s me analogies for it. 

Sympatby aud sentiment are methods, then, by which 
we seek to uoderstand being—the real interior man; acd 
why should any mao think it strange when the same 
method is ia the Word of God applied to finding out the 
divine nature? 

The minds of many sincere and earnest men are 
clouded as to the existenve and character of God; but 
they have not attempted with the right instruments to 
interpret Him. Suppose I should undertake to interpret 
with my ears the truths that belong to my palate? I 
cannot taste by my ears. Suppose I were to attempt to 
interrret the truths tbat the sight recognizes by the 
touch or by the tongue? Ej ch sense must interpret its 
own range of truths; and if men undertake to interpret 
the divine nature by th se intellectual processes which 
they apply to inferior ex:stences, to organized matter, is 
it strange, since they have taken the wrong iustruments, 
that there is no response in their use? 

Noman can by searching fiad out God. You cannot 
think Him into existence, except by 9 secondary use of 
the intellect folowing primary emotions or moral senti- 
ments. Men bave sought tosppreheod Him by a ma- 
terializing intellect, or an intellect u-der the inspiration 
of physical matter, and not by aa intellect u der the 
inspira ion of the imagination, or by an intellect mag- 
netiz d hy the moral sentiments and emot'ons. They re 
verse the manner in which they study their fel'ow 
beiogs. As they do not know a man in the same way 
that they know pounds, shillings and pence; as by sym- 
pathy they discover aud iuterpret each other’s qualities, 
why should they not employ the same mzthod to iuter- 
pret God? Accordiog tothe formula of the Apostle we 
should ‘‘ grow in grace, aod in the kaowledge of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Carist.” Grow in grare—that is 
the way to kaow Christ. 

Now, many things will be plain if these statements 
are accepted; or, at avy rate, many things that are in 
the Mew Testament will be plaicer. Perbaps many of 
you bave been perplexed at the way in whico Christ 
reasoned. I know that in my early days it seemed to 
me that his reasoning was impetial, not only, but im- 
perious. It seemed to me that he hardly met his a tag- 
onists on a fair ge und. You will take notice tbat his 
style of teaching in Galilee was very d-fferent from his 
mode of instruction in Jerusalem. Ia the latter place 
he stood before the scholars—an intellectual audience— 
in the temple; acd the long discussi ns which John 
gives are eminently profound and characteristic. He 
charged them with rejecting the eviderce of bis divin- 
ity. Why? Because they bad not in themselves the 
qualities of wh'ch his divinity consisted. That was his 
argument. For exsmple, take the 10th chapter of 
Jobn, from the 24'h verse to the 28th. 

“Tbeu came the Jews round about him, and said 
unto him, How long dost thou make us to doubt? If 
thou be the Christ, tll us plainly. [There was the 
chalienge: Let us know once and fer all if vou are 
Christ—that is, the promised Messiah, the hoped-for Son 
of God]. Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye 
believed not: the works that I do [That is, my mira- 
cles, my deeds of charity] bear witness of me. But ye 
believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said 
unto you. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, 
and they follow me: and I give unto tbem eternal life; 
and they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand.” 

He said, in other words, ‘‘ You are not of my sort.” 
As one walking in a celestial purity for the relief of the 
miserable wretches that are in the hands of vice, if as- 
sailed by some blasphemous obscenity, should quietly 
turn, and say to himself, ‘‘ Poor wretch! We do not live 
on the same plane: he does not understand me and 
mine:” so Christ said, looking upon his adversaries, 
‘* You are not of my kind; you have not the moral sen- 








sibility by which you cau interpret such a nature as 
mine.” 

This he makes more striking yet iv the narrative 
which is recorded in the 8th chapter of John’s Gospel 
from the 43d verse to the 47th: 

‘* Why do ye not understand my speech? Even be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word [you have not that in 
you by which youcan hear it]. Yeare of your father, 
the devil, asd the Justs of your father ye will do; he 
was a mourderer from the beginning, and abode not in 
the truth because there is no truth in him. When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, 
and the father of it. And because [ tell you the truth, ye 
believe me not. Which of you coavinceth me of sin? 
And if I say the truth, why do ye not believeme? He 
‘hat is of God heareth God’s word: ye therefore hear 
them rot, because ye are not of God.” 

Tbe foundation of this argument is one which we use 
in other forms incessantly. A coward never krows 
what the ecstasy of courage is; and if you ask me why, 
my reply is, that he bas not that in him by which be can 
know it. A man hearing a magnificeat symphony of 
Beethoven says, ‘: I would give more for ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ than for a thousand such symphonies.” Why? 
Because he has not that in him by which he can appre- 
ciate Beethoven’s music, A man says in regard to a 
maguificent work of art, ‘‘I would rather sce the sign 
that hangs over the door of the tavern in our town 
than avy picture that Raphael ever painted.” Very 
likely he would. That sign 1s just coarse enough for him 
to understand, and he has not that ia him which would 
enable him to interpret the paintings of a great master. 
Many mea would rather read a ballad than Milion’s 
‘“*Lycidas” or ‘‘ Comus” or ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”” Multitudes 
of men boast that they like things that are low down, 
coarse,common. It may not be wrong for them to like 
those things; but the trouble is that they do not like any- 
thing higher. They are in the condition of those tem- 
plars to whom Christ said, ‘‘ Ye will not believe in my 
divinity because you have nothing divine in you to in- 
terpiet me by. You are liars, you are malignants, you 
are ambitious and cruel, you are pcliticians without 
conscience or princivle; and when I come before you 
with sweetness, and purity, and aspiration, and heav- 
enly k ndness, these things fall on dead eyes and hearts 
that have no interpreting powerin them.” The argu- 
ment was overwhelming, although they did not feel it. 
And there sre multitudes of men to this day who can- 
not have a right conception of G d because that element 
in them by which divinily is to be interpreted is either 
dead or torpid. We see why, then, in the order of 
history, the conception of God has steadily unfolded. 

Men say that God coutd have told the early race of 
men just what he was. I say be c uld not witbout 
changing the whole of human nature as we understand 
it and perceive it. He could have made men so that 
they could have understood it on being told; but as men 
are wude be could oot Dave tola them just what be was 
so that tuey could have understood it. Do you think 
you could tell a child five years old al] ab ut the cpera- 
tions of c mmerce, the theories of goverumeat, und the 
notions of diplomacy? Could you tell him even of the 
higher range of your own thvughts and experiences so 
that he could urderstand them? Could you put there 
things into such words as he could comprebend? W. rds 
in regard to subjects of this kind are no more to a child's 
uoderstanding than hailst).nes on a slate roof are to 
plants u. der that roof. As bailstoves rattle avd roll c ff 
from a roof, so such words ro!l off from tbe minds of 
children. You cannot make them understand them. 
You cacnot make them understand anything witbout 
appealing first to what they have in them, ard then from 
that to something a litile larger, from that to something 
still larger, aud so on, 

And it was not possible to put in 4n intelligible form 
the declaration of the luminousness and largeness of the 
Divire spiritual nature to a race just emerging from the 
low estate of barbarism and animalism. It would have 
required, not a miracle, but a transformation of the 
whole order of creation, to have given men in the begin- 
nicg the clear conception of God which tbey have now, 
or which they are yet to have in days to come—better 
than we have ever seen; for the whole revelation of God 
is pot by avy means complete. 

Sensual men love a sensual God. The conception of 
God in any period will di pend upon the moral elevation 
of the men of that pericd. God is, in himself, always 
the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever, without vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning; but the knowledge which 
the human race have of God, that conception which 
men project as their theology and their statement of the 
divine nature, varies; and the general rule is that in the 
beginning it is low and material; and as a representa- 
tion of the whole of God it is an abomination. Men’s 
conceptions must of necessity spring from the limita- 
tion of their faculties, 

Thus, from the patriarchs down to the day of Christ, 
and from the day of Christ down to our day, the attri- 
butes of God have attained wider and wider scope, and 
have been nobler. To go back and say that the patri- 





archs possessed as clear and full an idea of God as that 
which is embraced in the records of history, or as that 
which we bave, is preposterous. So much as it was 
possible for them to understand of God in tbeir unde- 
veloped condition they did understand; but the diviner 
elements, the more noble portions of the divine nature, 
they were not yet far enough advanced to take in, and 
still less to state and propagate. 

You will find all through the Old Testament periods 
of bistery, as well as in the New Testament periods, a 
steady development of the knowledge of God. From 
age to age, from before the flood to the time of the 
pa'riarchs, from the time of the patriarchs to the insti- 
tutioral periods, from the institutional periods down to 
the days of the prophets, and from the days of the 
prophets down to our day, there has been a growing 
conception of the meaning of purily, of friendliness, of 
paternity; and the whole arch of the Divine nature is 
made glowing with ever-increasing clusters of stars. 

As when men stand and look into the heavens with 
the naked eye they see some three thousand stars; as 
with a glass of ac rtain power they may see some ten or 
twenty thousand, and as with a larger giass they may 
see s'ill more, penetrating to the infi: ite depths of space, 
s9 the buman mind has been such that at first it could 
see a little of the nature of God, then a little more, then 
a little more, and so on, with a power of vision that has 
increased clear down to the present time. 

They, therefore, who say that to criticise the concep- 
tions of autiquity in respect to God is to destroy the 
theory of iuspiration, do nut kuuw what they are talking 
about. They do not know what inspiration means. 
They do not know what the genius and method of it is. 
It is the very confirmation of inspiration that it gives 
the truth as it was at the time when it was historically 
developed. As our knowledge of each other grows with 
our growth; as our childrea kuow us, their brothers 
and sisters, and their companions, more and more as 
they go from chiidbood up to manhood, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that that which is in accordance with 
our knowledge of the human race should be applied to 
our knowledge of God, which first comes to us in lower 
forms, and advances little by little to higher ard nobler 
forms? 

Every man, according to the knowledge and inter- 
preting power wh'ch he has, makes for bimself a con- 
ception which he calls God. It may be like the true 
God, or it may be the opposite; but it is his God; forto 
men individually God must ever be an idea. We can- 
not see him or know him except as we see and know 
things that are invisible and intangible. But the best 
knowledge which we bave in this life does not come 
from reasoning. Itis that which is shut into us like a 
flash «f lightening. The recogvition, the consciousness, 
of God’s presence which comes through the sensibilities 
or feeelings 1s more resplendent, and vastly more pro- 
fou: d and certain, than any that comes from the slow 
process of thinking. Tiere may be a state of mind in 
men which is as susceptible to the divine influence as 
the plate, when it is presen‘ed to the sun, is to the 
mechauical action of the rays which bring out the 
portrait. The dispositions of meu hecome sensitive to 
corresponding elements in God’s nature, ard spread 
themselves out, as it were, so that they feel what may 
be ca.led the actinic ray which comes from God. It is 
moral intuttios, purified, cleansed and limited by sub- 
sequent flashes of understanding. It may be subject to 
errors; but the :mpulse itself That we cal! moral intuition 
gives a grander certainty of the divine existence than 
any species of scientific knowledge. I doubt whether 
io the present state of affairs the existence of God can 
be proved by scientific methods. Scientisis say they do 
not know that there is not a God, but that it is impos- 
sible to adduce verifiable evidence of a divine being 
according to existing established scientific facts. You 
cannot take a phys cal line of investigation and bring 
out anything in that direction. 

There are a great meny men who use only those 
elements in themselves which brirg back the inter- 
pretation of a God of infinite power, irresistible and 
universal. Their God is a thunderer. Their Gd is 
the inevitsble. Their God is eternal omnipotence. 
Besides that they have no God. They have interpreted 
God by that in them which is capable of appreciating 
smply this element of the divine nature, and nothing 
more; and they come about as near knowing wi at God 
is as a man who finds a candlestick with nothing in i; 
comes to knowing what a candle or the light of a 
candle is, 

A man that has some idea of reward and punish- 
ment, and that is more or less acquainted with those 
laws by which righteousness exalts and wickedness de- 
bases, by which right brings pleasure and wrong brings 
pain—such a man has a conception that makes bim a 
God of fear. It is true that God is a God of power, 
and itis true that there are in the divine nature ele- 
ments that ought to excite fear, and that may be inter- 
preted by the element of fear, A man who has rea- 
soned but a very few steps in the direction of God, and 
who is a slave of the degraded kind, driven afield by 
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the whip, and subject to every form of evil that comes 
through oppression, has a God that is demoniac fear. 
He is the slave of such a notion of God. 

One step higher, vastly higher, than that 1s the con- 
ception of a God of conscience. Now have been added 
to the growing idea ot the divine nature the elements 
of right and wrong. According to this conception God 
is a being whose conscience is the law of the universe, 
and who appeals to our conscience on principles which 
involve the doing of justice to others as well as our- 
selves. And this is about as high as multitudes of men 
ever go. It is this that constitutes religion as distin- 
guished from Christianity. The great bulk of so-called 
Christians are no more than religious folks. They have 
got no further than the conception of a God of fear and 
power and conscience. These are steps forward; they 
tend in the right direction; they involve real truths; and 
there is light in them: but they do not give a full con 
ception of the harvest-home God. 

Then there comes to many persons the conception of 
a God of taste, of beauty, of grace and of joy. Some 
believe in this without any coherence; but others add it 
to the conception of a God of power, of fear and of con- 
science. The artist nature takes it in, and the poetic 
nature takes itin. They may not find for it any place 
in the catechism which every man strives to make for 
himself; but still in forming the conception of a God 
that includes in his nature that which is graceful and 
beautiful aud joyful they have made a great advance. 

Then, at last comes the highest develupuicut that io 
ever made. Those whose natures are sufficiently high 
interpret tbe grand realities of universal and imperial 
love; ard now we have reached the God that is repre- 
sented to us by the Lord Jesus Christ, who stood among 


us us a man but also as having susceptibilities that were’ 


abundantly adequate to impress upon our consciousness 
the conception of a Being of universal love. 

Such is the order of development. Each one of these 
stages contains something of true religion. All of 
them put a man under responsibility. This conception 
of God, whether it be one or other of these, points meu 
to a bigher and juster way of living. But every man 
may take his position where he belongs. Here are all 
the primary colors; each one stands in its own element 
—orange, red, blue, or what not; and by concentrating 
them all at a focus you get the perfect white light. One 
mau chooses the violet, and his idea of light is that it is 
violet; another man cheoses the orange, and his idea is 
that light is orange; each one chooses a separate color, 
or vue vr (WO Colors combined; but only he who knows 
how to bring them all toa focal point has the perfect 
white light. 

Now, one man takes one element in the divine nature 
—power; another man adds to this the element of 
fear; another man adds to these the element of con- 
science; another man adds to these the elements of taste. 
and beauty, and grace and joyfulness; then come those 
who add to all these the radiancy of universal love—the 
love of a father that bears with a child because he loves 
him: not because he has made an arrangement by which 
he can do so, but because love itself in its nature is 
atonement, and because there is in love the divinely im- 
planted capacity to have pity on the weak and sinful 
and wicked, and to forgive them, and to forgive them 
so completely that the memory, searching, cannot find 
any trace of the thing forgiven. This is the highest and 
most radiant conception of thé@divine nature; and it has 
come down to our time as a light ia individual circum- 
stances, 

When I look at such a congregation as this, being 
accustomed as I am to analyze human nature, I separate 
them into different grades. Here is a set of men whose 
God is fear, and if I preach only universal love I leave 
them out in the cold. Here are multitudes of other men 
whose Gid is conscience. Men who were brought up 
in the Puritan schools of New England are apt to be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ, and in a God of power 
and fear and conscience; but generally the conception 

of a God that is interpreted by the higher moods and 
the most exquisite vision of universal love bas not 
dawned upon their minds. They are not let out as yet. 
They are in a cage, as it were. They are prisoners. 
They are God’s servants. They are afraid every day 
that they have done wrong, and that they are going to 
do wrong. They go crouching in their prayers to God, 
begging forgiveness, and taiking about being worms, 
and about being clothed in a righteousness that is as 
filthy rags, aud using such debasing images as these. 
It is perfectly right for a man once to use figures like 
those; @ man may be so lifted up, for instance, in the 
day of battle, that he shall say, properly, ‘‘ I was a god 
at that moment”; we forgive him in such a case, be- 
cause in the ecstasy of concentrated feeling a figure 
like that but poorly represents the consciousness which 
he had of power; but suppose that, walking among 
men and among his children at home, a man should go 
about saying, every day, ‘“‘I am a god, I am a god’? 
That which is proper as an extraordinary and intense 
emotion would be absolutely abominable when used 
every day. There are certain hours of moral sensi- 





bility in which a sense of the purity of God, and the 
exaltation of disinterestedness, and the beauty of holi- 
ness is so overpowering that in the contrast a man does 
feel like a worm; but it does not come to a man more 
than once or twice in a lifetime. 

How large is the number of men who are now bond- 
slaves to fear because they have not risen high enough 
to know any other God than the God of fear! If Jacob 
had seen only as much of God as he saw on the stones 
upon which he lay he would not bave seen much of 
him; but he saw steps on steps, and angels ascending 
and descending upon them; and be beheld God far up 
above this globe, in his imagination. You do not go 
up far enough for your God; and in order to go up you 
inust become more spiritualized. You are too gross. 
You must become better, truer, purer, holier; then the 
reflection of God will become clearer to you. 

Ido not find fault with theology. It has been the 
best thing that men could devise in the ages in which it 
bas existed; but we want something better. I would 
not like to live in Noah’s ark all my life, although it 
wasa good thing to get over the flood with; and I 
would not not like to live in the theology of the past all 
my life. It was an admirable thing to carry men along 
through certain periods of the world’s history with; it 
gave the best interpretation of God which mankind had 
arrived at; but I believe we are standing on the edge of 
a fuller disclosure of the divine nature. I believe we 
are having torn away from about us much that we 
could ill efford to keep, and though many are crying 
over it, I rejoice in all the signs of the unfolding of the 
thought of God and of the way of God in the manage- 
ment of the material globe. For I see how men are 
coming up. I see the breadth of the conception and the 
depth of the sentiment into which they are coming. 
Above all, 1 see a surface that is beginning to be pol- 
ished, and that will grow brighter and brighter until it 
can reflect, like a mirror, the very image of God. And 
who sball tell us what are to be the disclosures of days 
to come? Who shall tell us what are to be the new 
views of God and Heaven to be developed? 

Many are afraid that such a representation of a 
benevolent God will relax men’s conscience, and take 
away their feeling of responsibility. Yes, if it comes 
in the wrovg way; but if it comes with conscience below 
it, and fear below it, and power below it; 1f it stands 
on these as a pedestal, and flames above them with 
more majesty than the sun ever flamed in the heavens, 
then it will not relax men’s conscience. There will be 
conscience. There will be fear and there will be power; 
but it will be found that they are the best conscience, 
the best fear and the best power. There will be the 
best inspiration of every kind. And is the disclosure 
of such a divine nature as that going to bring laxity? 
You might as well be afraid that now, in three weeks, 
when the sun begins to travel back from his wandering, 
it is going to bring winter intead of summer. It is 
going to bring summer, with its warmth, with its 
flowers and fruits, with its harvests, with its bounties 
innumerable. And the conception of the higher 
elements in God is not going to bring laxity and 
mischief: it is going to bring readjustment. There will 
be more or less perplexity and embarrassment in men’s 
thoughts; but it will result in much good. And let it 
come; for the earth has long needed it. Have we not 
had the reign of tears long enough? Have we not seen 
what power and cruelty could do? Have we not tried 
long enough mere rigor of conscience? Have we not 
tried long enough the regulated notions of twilight 
love? Would it not be well, at last, to try faith in the 
great principle of love throughout the universe, and see 
what it can do for the race? 

Aud now, brethren, where are you sitting? Some of 
you are undera God of fear; and you believe in all man- 
ner of dreadful things as belonging to this world and the 
world to come; and you wish you could escape from 
the visions of such things; but the trouble is in you, 
and not in the things themselves, 

Have you ever seen the concave mirrors which are 
put up in curiosity shops? A man thinks himself small 
and handsome, till he stands before one of those mirrors, 
when he sees his face and body and legs very much 
perverted as to length and breadth; but the fault is not 
in him: it isin the glass. And look at the grotesque 
conceptions which I see thrown out before the com- 
munity as representing God, They are hideous carica- 
tures, springing from the lowest animalism and the 
most depraved qualities in men. They are false. They 
may be true to you; but they are false to the truth. 
And if you are afraid that, in carrying into theology a 
conception of the universal love of God, men’s belief in 
the power of God, the fear of God and the conscience 
of God will be destroyed, and that only evil results will 
ensue, you are misinterpreting God, because you have 
taken a low-toned conception of the divine nature into 
your minds. 








—No man can be a man that has not learned how to 
overcome self-indulgence; that has not learned through 

in, under burdens and crosses long continued, to carry 
Pimself right manly, 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Be kind enough to inform me through your Inquirers 
column where I can find the best review of Dr. Draper's 
* Conflict between Religion and Science,”” and greatly oblige 
your subscriber, B. 

The best we have ever seen appeared in the ‘“ Inter- 
national Review” about six months after the publica 
tion of the book. A. 8. Barnes & Co. publishers. 

—Please explain Luke xvi., ¥, in the 
Friends, and oblige our Suaday-school 

‘“*Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness.”’ That is, so use worldly riches in 
benefiting your fellow men that they will be in the 
day of judgment witnesses to your fidelity in admin- 
istering the trust Christ has reposed in you. 


column for Inquiring 


What is the best book for the historic ar 
study of the iand of Palestine. 


1d geographik 


For the union of these no book is comparable with 


Ritter’s ‘“‘Comparative Geography of Palestine,” 
4 vols. Appleton & Co. Next best thing is Robin- 
son’s. Murray’s “Guide Book” is also excellent, 


edited by Porter. 

—Was the help promised by , 12, and in 
other places, and employed by the apostles, as recorded all 
through Acts, and often spoken of by them-as in 1 Cor. xii., 
9, 10—for only that day and generation; or was it to continue 
through all time? If it wasto continue, * 
fallen!” If not to continue, why? 

There is not the reason for limiting to the 
apostles the promise, ** He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do; because I goto my Father. 
The promise is absolute; 
hving faith in Christ. As little reason is there in the 
history of the church to doubt the fulfillment of this 
promise in our own time. The works of Christ are 
not merely nor mainly his so-called miracles; but his 
whole work of beneficent redeeming love. And this 
work has ever been growing greater. Five hundred 
converts were apparently the sum total of those gath- 
ered into the church by the voice of Christ in his 
lifetime. At the close of Mr. Wesley’s life Methodism 
had overspread two continents, and the converts 
numbered upwards of eighty thousand. Mr. Moody 
has preached to innumerably more than Jesus of 
Nazareth ever reached with bis saintly voice. Many 
a Christian physician has been the means, under God, 
of healing more sick than ever came to Christ for 
healing ; but the medical art substantially dates from 
the days of Christ, and has ail its inspiration in human 
sympathies which he inspired in mankind. There 
was ove Paul in ,the first century; now there are 
hundreds; and recent reports at the great missionary 
gatherings have shown that the progress of the gos 
pel has been as great during the nineteenth century 
as during the first. The work which Christ wrought 
during his earthly life, in the ttle province of Pales- 
tine, a province no larger than the State of Vermont 
was ivsignificant compared with that which he is 
doing now before our eyes in and through his univer- 
sal church. 


Jesus—John xiv 


Low are the mighty 


least 


or conditioned only ou a 


Permit me now to make an inquiry concerning “Bagster’s 
Bible.”” Is ita concordance as well as Bible? And can you 
inform me as to the price of one printed in type adapted to 
middle-aged eyes, eusy and agreeable to read, ani 
flexible binding ? 
venient ? 

“ Bagster’s Bible’ is admirable; we personally pre- 
fer it to its chief competitor, the *‘ Teacher's Lible,’’ 
though this may be due toa life-long use of it. The 
condensed concordance bound up with it is of very 
little use. Get the ** Complete Cruden” of Dodd & 
Mead, or the **‘ Condensed Cruden” of the American 
Tract Society. For price, style, etc., of Bagster’s 
Bibles, send to John Wiley & Sons for price-list. 


bound in 
Would a concordance separate be as con- 


—I once saw Matthew's Gospel styled “the Body Gospel. 
Please give the reason of its being so called. 

We never heard this title and do not know its sig- 
nificance. 

~Please inform us of the generally received opinion as to 
whether those persons who were healed of bodily diseases 
by Jesus Christ were also, at the same time, spiritually healed. 
For instance, the nine lepers, the widow’s son, the centuri- 
on’s servant, Jairus’s daughter, etc. G. D. G. 

We can hardly say what is the generally received 
opinion; but it is clear that there is no ground in the 
evangelical narratives for supposing that in all cases 
they became disciples of Christ. In the case of the 
ten lepers, for example, there not only is no such evi- 
dence, but, if anything, the implication is the other 
way. The miracles are ip a certain general sense 
parables of spiritual healing; that is, analogies may 
be fairly drawn from the one to the other. In some 
cases, as in that of the man blind from his birth, 
Christ himself draws the parallel. But this is very 
different from saying that the healing of the body 
was always accompanied with the conversion of the 
soul. Nor is the fact, that in every miracle some exer- 
cise of faith on the part of the healed was required, 
conclusive. ‘‘ According to your faith be it unto 
you,” applies; and many a man, even in our own 
time, has faith enough in Christ to follow many of 
his counsels in ethical matters, who does not come to 
him with sinc2re repentance and a sincere looking to 
him for help in the spiritual life. 

SUBSCRIBER.—Todd’s notes on the 8, S, Lessons can 


be procured of the publishers, Congregational Pubs 
lishing Society, Boston, Mass, a 
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Holiday Publications, 1878-2, 


AUTHOR'S PUBLISHING Co. 

Linda. Crawford. 
Our Wedding Gifts. Douglas. 

D. APPLETON & CO. 
American Painters. 
Poetical Works. lll. Bryant. 
Book of Job. Raymond. 
French Revolutionary Epoch. 2 vols. 
Turner Gallery. 2 vols. Ill. 
Poet and Painter. Ill. 
Tent Work in Palestine. 2 vols. Ill. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co. 
Battles of the Revolution. Ill, Carrington. 
Poems of Consolation. Ill. 
Poetical Works. Palmer. 


J. W. BoUTON. 





Van Laun. 


Conder. 


The Portfolio. 

L’ Art. 

Le Costume Historique. 

Coast Scenery. Ill. Stanfield. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 

Beauty for Ashes. Dickson. 
Eventide at Bethel. Macduf. 
Haps and Mishaps. 6 vols. Mathews. 
History of the Reformation. 8 vols. 
Hymns of the Nativity. Bonar. 
John Whom Jesus Loved. Culross. 
Milly’s Whims. Mathews. 
Margery’s Son. Holt. 
Outlines of Theology. Hodge. 
Pointed Papers. Cuyler. 
The King in His Beauty. Ill. 
The Task. Ill. Cowper. 
The King’s People. 5 vols. 
Widow’s Trust. Gale. 
Theologica! Essays. Cunningham. 
Water Gipsies. Meade. 
White Lilies. Meade. 
Your Brother and Mine. Meade. 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
American Ornithology. Lil. 
Art Studies of Home Life. Il. 
Doré’s Lilustrated Works. 
Great Painters of Christendom. III. 
Homely Scenes from Great Painters. 
Little Folks. Il. 
Little Folks’ Picture Gallery. Ill. 
Old and New London. 6vois. Ill. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. lll. Bunyan. 
Teacher's Lilustrated Bible. 
Perfect Shakespeare. Ill. 
Life of Christ. Ill, Farrar. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
A Face Illumined. Roe. 
A Portfolio of Pictures. Ill. 
Buttercups and Daisies. Ill. 
Hollo Fellows. Ill, 
Lads and Lassies. Ill. 
Mildred Keith. Finley. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Ill. Bunyan. 
The Races ef European Turkey. Clark. 
Tecumseh. Eggleston. 
Lubke’s History of Art. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Housefal of Children. Miller. 
Aunt Sophy‘s Boys and Girls. Ll. 
Carl’s First Days. Ill. 
Cheerful Sundays. Ill. 
Christmas in the Country. Lil. 
Little Neighbors. Ill. 
My Boyhood. 
Prairie Days. Ll. 
Chiidren’s Pastime. Il. 
Estes & LAURIAT. 
Beaconsfield Cartoons. Ill. 
Chatterbox for 1878. Lil. 
Edwin Booth. Ill. 
French Pictures. Ill. 
Forps, HOWARD, & HULBERT. 

A Library of Poetry and Song. 8vo. Ill. Bryant. 
A New Library of Poetry and Song. 4to. [!!. Bryant. 
Betty’s Bright Idea. 12mo. Ll. Stowe. 
Bible Heroines. 8vo. Lil. Stowe. 
Christ in Art. 4to. Bida lll. Eggleston. 
Footsteps of the Master. 12mo, Ill. Stowe. 
Heroic Women of the Bible and the Church. 

4to. Lil. O'Reilly. 
Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Davis. 


D’Aubigné. 


Newton. 


Warner. 


Turner. 


Robinson, 
lll. Purner. 


Mateaux. 


Sanford. 


12mo. Ill 


HARPER & BROS. 

Modern Dwellings. Lil. Holly. 
Pottery and Porcelain. Ill, Prime. 
Ceramic Art. Lil. J.J. Young. 
Gtory of Liberty. Lil. Coffia, 
Through the Dark Continent, Ill. Stanley. 
Cotemporary Artin Europe. Ill. Benjamin. 
Art Decoration Applied to Furaiture. Ill. Spof- 

ford. 
Art Decoration Applied to Industry. Ill. 
China Hunters’ Club. lil. 
Aneient Mariner. I!]. Coleridge. 
Caricature. Ill. Parton. 
Life and Habits of Wild Animals, Ill. 
Poets of the X1Xth Century. Lil. 


HovuGaton, Oscoop & Co. 
Mother Goose. UL 
Play Days. Jewett. 
Bodieys on Wheels. Ill. Scudder. 
Ghiberti Gates. Lil. Shedd. 
Goethe Gallery. Ill. 
School Boy. Ill. Holmes. 
Story ofa Cat. Ill. Aldrich. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Lill. Stowe. 


Lee & SHEPARD. 
Art and Artists of Connecticut. Il. 
Little Pitchers. Lli. Sophie May. 
Oh! Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 

lil, Knox. 

Mother Goose. III. 
Sacred Songs. Ill. 
Rock of Ages. Ill. Toplady. 


J. B. Lippreocorr & Co. 
Angelo. Sewall. 
Genevieve of Brabant. III. 
Iris. Il, Toland. 
Our Village. Ill. 
The Rhine. Iil. 
The Playmate. 
My Picture Story Book. 


Nichols. 


Treneh. 


Willing. 


Mitford. 





D. LorHrRopP & Co. 
Child Toilers. Ill. Brown. 
Children’s Almanac. Lil. 
Mother’s Boys and Girls. I). 
Babyland. Lil. 


MACMILLAN & Co. 

Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England. Ill. 

Rimmer. 
Anatomy of Artists. Ill. 
Century of Emblems. III. 
China. Ill. Gray. 
Cyprus. Ill. Lang. 
French Poets and Novelists. James, 
Household Book of English Poetry. Trench. 


Pansy. 


Marshall. 
Cantley. 


My Cireular Notes. IJ]. Campbell. 
Poems. Arnold. 
Round About France. Murray. 


Parks and Gardens of Paris. 
The Renaissance. Pater. 


G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons. 
Apple Blossoms. Goodale. 
American Colleges. Thwing. 
Catholicity. Ewer. 
History of American Literature. 2 vols. 
Life of Thiers. Le Goff. 
Ontology. Day. 
Thanatopsis. Bryant. 
The Flood ef Years. Bryant. 
Old House Altered. Mason. 
The Bible of To-Day. Chadwick. 
The Ring of Amethyst. Roilns. 
What is the Bible? Sunderland. 
Wonder World. Ill. Pabke and Margery Deane. 


A. D. F. Ranpoupa & Co. 
Christ in Song. Schaff. 
Life Mosaic. Ill. Havergal. 
The Royal Invitation. Havergal. 
Alhambra and the Kremlin. Prime. 


ROBERTS BROs. 
A Masque of Pocts. 
Complete Poems. III. 
Flowers. Lil. Taylor. 
Outlines to Shakespeare. Il. 
Under the Lilacs. Ill. Alcott. 


Robinson. 


Tyler, 


Ingelow. 


Retsch. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
Popular Commentary on N.T. II. 
Anctent Mycene and Tiryns. Lil. 
Ceramic Art. Lil. Jacquemart. 
French Pictures. Ill. Green. 
History of Lace. Ill. Palisser. 
History of Sculpture. Ill. Lubke. 
History of Furniture. 11]. Jacquemart. 
Stories from Virgil. Il). Church. 
Switzerland. Ill. 
Ancient Egyptians. I[/l. 
Poet and his Master. III. 
The Bohemian. De Kay. 
Socrates. Goodwin. 
History of the Jewish Church. Westminster Eai- 

tion. Stanley. 


JOHN WiLEy & Sons. 


Pearls for Young Ladies. Selected from Ruskin. 
Ruskin’s Works. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


Small quarto, with 30 illustrations. cloth...... $1.50 

“It is a book to make a child—yes, a houseful of 
children—happy.”’—Chicago Evening Journal. 

** Mra. Miller bas a happy knack of putting life 
into her characters. It is impossible not to be- 
lieve in them, with their droll joys and woes, their 
choice bits of philosophy and daring experiments 
upon the nature of all tangible things.”—The 
Literary World. 


Aunt Sophy’s Boys and Girls 


By MRS. SANFORD. 
Author of “ Pussy Tiptoe’s Family,” &c., &c. 
With 80 illustrations, cloth, bevelled, full gilt. . $2 


Little Aunt Sophy was a great favorite with her 
nephews and nieces, and she is sure to be with all 
the boys and girls who make her acquaintance in 
this beautiful book. 


Carl’s First Days. 


Easy Reading for the Little Ones. 
By the Author of “‘ The Rosedale Books.” 
With 40 illustrations, cloth..................5 oo-cos OF 

It is a charming little volume, full of pictures, 


and written in easy words expressly for the bene- 
fit of the youngest readers of the household. 


Schliemann. 


Wilkinson. 
Gilder. 























A Beautiful Iliustrated Catalogue of our Chil- 
dren’s Books sent free on application. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


manrene MAGAZIN 





HARPER'S WESELY 
pt y ted o— id by th Pal to ~< 4~ 

. ‘epa e 8, an 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on pad 


cetpt of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARBER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPBR’S BAZAR, to Ge address, for one year, 
t 


$10; or any two Boa epatd 
bublishers,. Ha avin'e CATALOGUE will be 
HAnPkE & ov reeupt of Ten Frapklin Square, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL ae ys a GIFT 


New .8. M. HAGEMAN, one en- 
uit) ENG, the other GHEE ENWOOD 
litustra’ 


an r 
$1.00. Published by! by D. 8. HOLM 
sold by Booksellers generally. 





MES, \ectivn. = 





MACMILLAN & CO0.'S 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


The Parks and Gardens of Paris. 


Being Notes on a Study of Paris Gardens. By 
W. Rosrnson, F.L.S. With upward of 300 
Beautiful Engravings. Cloth, elegant, $7.50 

The “ Boston Journal” says: This work “ at- 
tracts attention by the beauty of its typography 
and the multitude of exquisite engravings which 
adorn its pages, and retains it by the interest of 
the subject and the charming manner in which 
it is discussed.” 

Equally adapted to give instruction in horti- 
culture and landscape gardening, and to adorn 
the center-table and amuse the leisure hour. 
The work must be heartily praised.—[The Na- 


tion. POEMS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. - New and Complete Edi- 
tion. Inone volume. 12mo, $2. 

Matthew Arnold is more widely known in this 
country as the critic and the liberal thinker than 
as the poet; yet, to our mind, his poetry is more 
valuable than his prose, and it is to him and 
Clough that the men of the future will come who 
desire to find the clearest poetic expression of 
the sentiment and reflection of the most culti- 


vated and thoughtful men of our generation.— 
[The Nation. 

Contains some of the wisest and most melodi- 
ous verse that this age has producad —[T.ondon 
Atheneum. 


WOMANKIND. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

An admirable book. One of the very best of 
its class, Full of sound counsels, well digested, 
we)l arranged, and well presented. Parents and 
guardians should place this book in the hands 
of their girls upon leaving school, before enter- 
ing upon the realities, duties, and difficulties of 
active life.—{ Pacific Churchman, 


POPULAR BOOKS for the YOUNG 


Crand mother Dear. 


By ENNIS GRAHAM. 
Author of *‘ Carrots,” * Tell Me A Story,” &c. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
16mo. cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Fairy Tales. 
THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 


With some Account of the Dwellers in Fairy 
Land. 


By J. THACKRAY BUNCE. 
14mo. cloth, $1 25. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
With Illustrations by TENNIEL. New Edition. 
12mo. $1 50. 


Beyond question supreme among modern 
books for children.—[{Spectator. 


Through the Looking-Glass 


AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE, 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
With illustrations by Tenniel. New Edition. 
12mo, $1 50. 

Quite as rich in humorous whims of fantasy, 
quite as laughable in its queer incidents, as 
lovable for its pleasant spirit and graceful 
manner, as the wondrous tale of Alice’s 
former adventures. —([Illustrated London 
News. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 


By THOMAS HUGHES. 


With Six illustrations. 12mo, $1; 18mo, popu- 
lar edition, 50 cents. 
The most famous boys’ book in the lan- 
guage.—[Daily News. 


MACMFLLAN’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


By the same author. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE WATER BABIES. 


A Fairy Tale fora Land Baby. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
New illustrated edition. Square, cloth, $1.50. 


In fun, in bumor, and in innocent imagina- 
tion, as a child’s book, we do not know its 
equal.—[{London Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S illustrated catalogue 
of books suitable for holiday presents sent 
free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 











THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 


CONDUCTED BY 
E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 





WitH the number for January, 1879, THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will be perma- 
nently enlarged to 144 pages, without increase 
of price. 

The contents of the magazine will as hereto- 
fore, consist of original scientific articles from 
eminent home and foreign writers, selections, 
falling within its scope, from the leading Eng- 
lish periodicals, translations from foreign 
languages, synopses of important scientific 
papers, and notes of the progress of science 
throughout the world. 

Thirteen volumes of THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY have now appeared, containing the 
largest amount of varied and valuable mental 
work to be found within equal limits in any 
periodical in any country. Its plan has been 
cordially and universally approved by the 
most intelligent classes of the community. 
Its scope and influence will be increased by its 
enlargement, so as to make it the completest 
reflection of the scientific and philosophical 
progress of the age that can be anywhere ob. 
tained. The MONTHLY will represent the 
course of contemporary thought on subjects 
of leading interest, preserve its best results, 
and form a comprehensive and independent 
library of popular science, especially suited to 
the wunts of non-scientific people. 





Contents of Number for January. 


TRACES OF AN EARLY RACE IN JAPAN. 
By EDWARD 8S. Morse. (lilustrated.) 
VIRCHOW AND EVOLUTION. By Prof. 

JOHN TYNDALL. 
ASTRONOMICAL MAGNITUDES AND DISs- 


TANCES. By Prof. H.S. CARHART. 


HERBERT SPENCER BEFORE THE ENG- 
LISH COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 

THE BEGINNING OF NERVES IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. By GreorGE J. Ro- 
MANES. (lilustrated ) 

POPE AND ANTI-POPE. By Prof. Car. 
Voar. 

SCIENTIFIC RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY 
TO BLOLOGY. I. By Prof. Joserpn Le 
CONTE. 


BLACK DIAMONDS. By M. F. Maury. 
THE DEVIL-FISH*AND ITS RELATIVES. 
By W. E. DAMON. (Illustrated.) 
HEREDILY. BY GVEUOKGE ILxo. 
THE PHYSICAL FUNCTIONS OF 
(Illustrated.) 
CURARI OR WOORARA POISON, 
RICE GIRARD. 
MOLECULAR DYNAMICS. By L. R. Curtiss. 
EFFECTS OF ALCOHOLIC EXCESS ON 
CHARACTER. By J. MILNER FOTHER- 
GILL, M.D. 
SKETCH OF 
Portrait.) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
POPULAR MISCELLANY. 
NOTES. 


LEAVES. 


By MAvu- 


GUSTAV WALLIS. (With 





Terms: Five dollars per annum, postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States; 
or, fifty cents per number. TRE POPULAR 
SCLENCE MONTHLY and APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 
together, $400 per annum, postage prepaid. 
Subscriptions may begin atany time. A new 
volume began with November number. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New Vork, 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


The Gazette 
says: ‘* Among the pictorial gift 
books of the season, the chief place 
belongs to the ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF COWPER’S 
TASK ;” and the Quarterly Review 
says: ‘* One of the most beautiful 
gift books which has ever appeared is 
a new edition of ‘THE TASK’ of 
Cowper, richly illustrated by BIR- 
KET FOSTER.’ Harper's a 
zine says: “‘ BIRKET FOSTER 
illustrations are picturesque eodie 
in which Nature in some of her 





London Literary 


loveliest moods ts painted with 
realistic fidelity.” 
Extra Cloth, full gilt, $3.50. 





Pointed Papers. By Rev.T.L. Cuyler 1 50 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vois., clo. 15 00 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail on rece'pt of 
the price. Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
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New and Popular Books 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 


I. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
POPULAR COMMENTARY 
ON 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Edited by PHILIP ScHABRF, D. D., LL. D. 





THE FIRST VOLUME 
comprising 
THE COSPELS OF MATTHEW, 
MARK, AND LUKE. 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., and Prof. 
THEW B. RIDDLE, D. D. 
iJiustrated by ONE HUNDRED ORIGINAL EN. 
GRAVINGS ON WOOD, ten of them full-page; 
one steel ani three full-page maps and plans. 
1 vol., 
calf, $5.59. 


*,* Send for Special Circular. 


By Prof. MAT- 


royal 8vo, Cloth extra, price, $6; half- 





IL. 
THE WESTMINSTER EDITION OF 
DEAN STANLEY’S 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
In three volumes, octavo. 
paper, cloth extra, gilt top. 
Price, per set, $9. 


(Sold in sets only.) 


ILI. 
THE POET AND Hts MASTEKR. 
By RICHARD WATSON GLLDER, author of “The 
New Day.’ 
l6mo, Illustrated, cloth oxtra, $1.25. 
ry. 
THE BOHEMIAN. 
A TRAGEDY OF MODERN LIFE, 
By CHAKLES DE KAY. 1 vol., l6mo, cloth, $1. 
# 
SOCRATES. 

A TRANSLATION OF THE APOLOGY, CRITO, 
AND PARTS O¥ THE PH_EDO OF PLATO. 
An Introduction by Prof. W. W. GOODWIN, of 
Hurvard University. With two vignettes of 
Socrates and Plato. 1 vol., 2mo, cloth, gilt 

top, $1.50. 


1 vol., 


Vi. 

TRAVELS AROUND THE WORLD. 
By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of the New 
York “ Evangelist.” 

FIRST VOLUME—SEVENTH EDITION, 
FROM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY 
TO THE GOLDEN HORN. 
SECOND VOLUME—FOURTH EDITION, 
FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN. 


Each 1 vol., i2mo, uniform, cloth, per vol.. $2. 


Vil. 

THE DINNeEM + KAK-BOUK, 
HARLAND, author of "Ci 
Household.” Embe 
NEW EDITION. 


By MAKiIUN 
mmon Sense in the 
lished with colored plates, 
12m0, 720 pages, cloth, $2.25. 
VILL. 
By Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON. FOURTH 
mo, ILLUSTRATED. Cloth, $1.50. 
1X. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARK. 
fac-simile letter. THIRD EDITION, 
cloth, $1.75. 


ROXY. 
EDITION. 


WRITERS. By 
With 
12mo, 


x, 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS, Trans- 
lated from the German. l6mo, cloth, $L. 
XI. 
TRENCH’S MEDIEVAL CHURCH HIs- 
TORY. 5vo, cloth, $. 


Xi. 
DISCUSSIONS IN CHURCH POLITY. By 
CHARES HopGE, D.D. Selected and arranged 
by Rev. WM. DURANT. 8vo. ciuth, 83.50. 
XILL. 
DR. SHEDD'’S LITERARY ESSAYS 
WITH PORTRAIT. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
XIV. 
GATES INTO THE PSALM COUNTRY. 
By MARVLN R. VINCENT, D.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 





*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
Nos, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


appears in a sumptuous, red line, tin- 
ted-paper, illustrated and gilt-edged 
edition, for the Holidays, says the 
New York “Evening Post.” $3.50, 
$6.50, $10. 


THE SCHOOLBOY. 


Dr. Holmes’s poem is full of wisdom. 
eloquence and fun. It is fully and su- 
perbly illustrated by competent ar- 
tists, and forms a Gift Book which 
will be admired by all, says the Port- 
land “Transcript.” $4, $8. 


The Family Library of British Poetry; 


Edited by FIELDS and WHIPPLE, 
isa magnificent volume, worthy to be 
everywhere a household favorite, says 
the Hartford “Courant.” (> A su- 
perb Gilt Book. $650, $10, $14. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and by 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Eoston. 





Printed on superfine / 


NEW BOOKS. 


MEG, A PASTORAL: 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Mrs. ZADEL B. GustTarson, whose poems are 
familiar to the readers of Harper's Magazine, 
and many others. ‘“ Meg,”’ the leading poem 
of this volume, is now published for the first 
time. 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 

“The first half of this volume is composed of 
three poems which have not before appeared in 
print. The opening one, which gives name to 
the book, is a country love story in dramatic 
form, told with studied simplicity. The second 
is a fine memorial poem on William Cullen Bry- 
ant, in which the sympathy of nature and man 
with the departed poet is expressed in eloquent 
and melodious measures. The frame of the 
poem suggests a symphony; a delicate pastoral 
prelude, a gracious allegro, modulating to a 
sweet andante, and a finale of sustained digni- 

y.’’—[Springfield Republican, 


ROCK OF ACES. 


By AuGustus MonTaGvuE ToPLADy, sof Chris: 
teemed ‘one of the brightest gems of Chris- 
tian harmony.” Illustrated by Miss L, B, 
Humphrey, and issued uniform with the other 
books of this successful series, viz. 

0, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud? Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Abide With Me. Small 4to, English cloth, 
full gilt. Price reduced to @1.50 cach. 

“ The pictures breathe a spirit of prayer, and 
eause the beholder tu feel lifted to a higher 
plane of life while contemplating them. As a 
holiday gift nothing could be more appropriate, 
and the recipient cannot but be made the better 
for its possession,”—[New Bedford Standard. 


The Unity of the New Testament. 


A Synopsis of the first three Gospels and the 
Episties of St. Jude, St. Peter, St. James, St. 
John, and Hebrews. By FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


WORDSWORTH. 


A Biographical and Zsthetic Study. By GEorGE 
H. CALVERT, author of ** Charlotte von Stein,” 
“Life of Rubens,’ “Life and Works of 
Goethe,” “Essays Aisthetical,” etc, 16mo, 
cloth, with fine Soatuaik. $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price. Our illustrated hol- 
iday catalogue, 32 pages, sent free toany address 
on application, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR BABY! 


BUY 


BABYLAND! 


THE BIG BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK. 
llluminated Board Covers, 75 cents; Handsome 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Large type; big, quarto pages; strong 
paper; words divided intosyllables. No other 
book made for the wee folks is so daintily il- 
lustrated, or has such pretty rhymes, such 
gay, sweet, little stories, or is sold so cheap. 
Sold by Booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


The Most Desirable Religious Gift- 
Book ! 


“OUT OF DARKNESS 
INTO LIGHT.” 


Poems and Drawings by MARY A. LATHBURY. 
Price $3.00. 

A large, elegantly-boun4d octavo volume, on 
heavy plate paper, with eight striking full- 
page drawings, twenty vignettes, and en- 
graved title page. 











In the pictures and poems is portrayed the 
inner life of a soul struggling up through the 
darkness of Doubt into the daylight of Faith, 
where every sorrowful aspiration, like the 
dark and unlovely stems of growing water 
lilies, is crowned at last, up in the light, with 
the full, golden-hearted, white flowers of 
peace. 


Sold by Booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by 


D.LOTHROP &CO., 


BOSTON. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


Send 50c. in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY TIMES forthree months. The oldest, 
best, largest and cheapest paper in the best State 
in the Union. Kansas News a specialty. Address 


D. R. ANTHONY, 








LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





CHOICE 


AND 


Inexpensive Gift Books, 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Illustrated Tales. 


PoGanuc PEOPLE (her latest).... $1.50 
WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS........ 1.50 
BES WIGS AMD Ey oes cciccccscsccnve 1.50 
BettTy’s Bricut Ipea and Other 
Christmas Storties.........+00 -75 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Illustrated Re- 
ligious Books. 

FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER: 
Illuminated Titles, Vignettes, 
Carols, Hymns, Choice Reading #1.50 

BIBLE HEROINES: Narrative Bi- 
ographies of Eminent Female 
Scriptural Characters.......... 2.00 


Sir Philip Sidney: His Life and Times, 
3 Steel Plates. Exquisite Print- 
SO OMG BMGIOE. «.0ccsccccccvece $1.50 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, pust- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York, 





“ The New York Observer” says 
of E. P. Roe’s NEW STORY— 
“ His aim is absolutely pure and 
excellent—his ability to realize 
this in the form of a story that 
commands interest and sympathy 
is again proved in A FACE 
ILLUMINED.” 

Other critics say of it—* Strongly 
drawn, there is net an unnatural 
character.” “ Destined to receive 
a heartier reception even than his 
previous works,” “ Fresh, crisp, 
true to nature.” 


A Face Ilumined, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


NEW BOOKS. 
CALEDONIA; Described by Seott 
Oy Yoks Wecwklster“Eseraved by B. Patter- 


son, In demy 4to, beautitully printed on su- 
sae paper, and elegantly bound. Price, 
7.50, 





CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, Ed- 


pl Edition. A Dictionary of Uni- 
vers now ge or the People. New and 
revised edition, 1878. Containing 29, 000 distinct 
Articles, 3,600 wood Engravings, 80 colored 
Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally men- 
= subjects, Ten vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 


ta Thia edition is brought down to the pres- 
ent date, and includes the new maps, showing 
the geographical changes brought about by the 

Treaty of Berlin, besides the scientific articles, 

thoroughly revised. 

LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly Bio- 
ogical: a Series of Essays and Lectures. By 
Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburg 
Medical School. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with 
numerous illustrations, $3. 


SCOTT’S (Sir W.) The Handy Volume 
E ‘dition of the Waverley Novels. 
Twenty-five Yols., cloth, in a neat case, $18. 

Paper covers, $9. 


FAMOUS BOOKS, By W. BD. Adams, 
Sketches in the Hi ways and pe of En- 
1.50. 


glish Literature. Crown 8vo, 
FAMOUS MEN. A Book of Examples for 
y H. A, Page. One vol,, 12mo, 





oung Men. 
cloth, $1.25. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publisher, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 BROADWAY, N.Y, 





Sth Thousand of 
Sermons by the 


ABV. PHILLIPS BROOKS 


1 Vol. 20 Sermons, $1.75. 

“We emphatically apprise our readers that 
if they overlook this volume they will miss 
some of the freshest, most fervent, most —_ 
ful, most quickening, most comfortin; 
helping religious discourses which life i tinely 
to bring them. If all preaching were to be like 
this, bow we should all wish that great were 
the company of preachers.”—[{Literary World. 





For sale at all postaytores, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E.P.DUTTON &CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


\HEAPEST BOOKSTORE in tt the World. 
53,672 Superb English Gift Boo 





112,726 ANY Juveniie Books 


CE. 


Catalogue of General Literature free. 


LECCAT BROTHERS 


3 Beekman St., near.new Post,Office. 





DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS: 

A COLLECTION OF FAVORITE POEMS, BY 
FAMOUS AUTHORS. With nearly fifty iilus- 
trations on wood. by Darley, Sol. Eytinge, Doré, 
Birket Foster. Hennessy, etc.,and Twelve Steel 
Engravings. Printed witha red border on super- 
fine culemdered paper. Uniform with “ Half 
Hours with the Poets.” Small quarto, cloth, gilt 
extra. $6.00; morocco antique, $10.00; tree ‘calf, 
$10.00. (Ready Nov. 20.) 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE POETS; 

A COLLECTION OF CHOICE POEMS FROM 
CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. With Biographical 
Sketches of the Authors Illustrated with Fine 
Steel Engravings, printed on superfine calendered 
paper, and beautifully bound in best Englieh 
cloth. Cloth, gilt, extra. $5.00: balf calf, extra, 
$7.50; tree calf, or morocco, extra, $9.00. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS; 

we a Life of the Author by P. Mardocs. D.D., 

F.R.S. Elegantly illustrated with Steel En 
ings. Smali quarto, cloth gi.t extra, $5.75; 
moroce” extra, $6.25 ; morocco antique, $5.00; tree 
calf, $8.00. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS; 

With a Lite by Thomas Babington Macaulay. Ele- 
gantiy illustrated with Steel Engravings, by 
Schmolze, Smal! quartyu, cloth gilt extra, $3.75; 
—~ J maevere, $6.25; morocco antique, $8.00; tree 








ELIZABETH BARRETT BROW NING’S 
POEMS. * Casa Guidi Edition.’ 

One volume, crown octavo, cloth extra, $2.50; cloth 
extra, gilt top, uniform with the “ Riverside Eai- 
tion of the Poets, $2.: 

EL, IZABETH BARRETT paow NING’S 

POEMS. * Casa Guidi Editi 

Illustrated by Sol. Eytinge, Sanita, 
and Bush. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
$3.00; a a , $5.0; morocco antique, $7 D; 


treo cait . 
RIC BLAN OS | LIVES OF THRE 


Henvpessy 


AGNES 
QUEENS OF ENG 

Only Complete metine made 

From the Norman Conquest. With Anecdotes of 
their Courts: to which is added “ Lives of the 
Queens of England before the Norman C n- 
quest.” By Mrs. MATTHEW HALL. 7 vols. 8vo, 
cloth extra, lao nalf calf extra, or half mo- 
rocco extra, $35.00. 

ALEXANDER SMITH’S POEMS. 

Containing “A Life Drama,” “City Poems,” etc.: 
ete. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50; half calf extra: 
$3.50; morocco antique, $4.50; tree calf, $4.50. 

MUORE’S IRISH MELUDIES, 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
AND LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 

12mo, cloth, $1.75; cloth gilt extra, $2.25 
PROGR RSS OF RELIGIOUS 
HRUUGH SUCCESSIVE At 
A aan History of the Various Keligious 
Denominations. By Mrs. L. MARIA CHILD. 3 
vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, $5. 
A HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES: 
WITH SPECIMENS OF THE GIPSY 
GUAGE. By WALTER SIMSON. Edited with 
Preface, Introduction. and Notes, and a Dis- 
uisition on the Past, Present and Future of 
—— By James Simson. 12mo,cioth extra, 


Iliustrated 


IDEAS 
3sE=. 


LAN- 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATURAL HIS- 
AND PAPERS ON OTHER SUBJECTS. By 
JAMES SIMSON. One Vol., octavo, $1.25. 


TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX 

IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. B 
WILLIAM ComBs. Profusely Embellished wit 
colored illustrations. One volume, octavo, cloth 
extra, $2. 


THE HOPES OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


HEREAFTER ANDHERE. By Frances POWER 
Conse. A New Edition. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


CAPT. MAYNE REID’S WORKS. 


A new edition, Iliustrated, 17 volumes. large l2mo, 
in manilla wrappers. price $1.25 each volume. 


Affoat in the Forest, 

Boy Hunters. 

Boy Siaves. 

Bruin, 

Bush Boys. 

Clif Climbers. 

Desert Home. 

Flag of Distress. 

Ferest Exiles. 

Boy Tar. 

Giraffe Hunters. 

Man Eaters. 

Ocean Waifs. 

Plant Hunters. 

Ran Away to Sea. 

Young Voyagers. 

Young Yagers. 
STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS, 


By Captain MAYNE REID, and others. 
illustrated, $1.25. 

CAMP-FIRES OF THE REVOLUTION, 

By HENRY C. WATSON. Crown octavo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

PETER PARLEY’S MERRY TALES. 

ee 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
PET PARLEY’S THOUSAND AND 
ONE Kru RIES, 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, $1.40. 

ADVENTURES IN FAIRY LAND. 

By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. iémo, cloth 
extra, illustrated, $1.25. 
LEADING-STRINGS TO KNOW LEDGE. 
Thirty-two easyjstories. Arranged by Mrs. TRIM- 

MER. Large type, illustrated. !6mo, 8 cents. 

THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SONGS 
FOR CHILDHEN. 

With Engravings on Wood by John Filmer. Square 

16m, cloth extra, 75 cents. 

THE ILLUSTRATED MOTHER GUOOSE’S 
MELUDIES, 

AND CHIMES, KHYMES AND JINGLES. With 
original designs by Billings. Square l6mo, cloth 
extra, 75 cents, 

STORY OF CECIL AND HIS DOG, 

Illustrated, l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 
CH Deen BIBLE PICTURE AND 
STORY BOOK. 
ieamane square 16mo, cloth, $1.0. 

THE GUOD BOY’S LIBRARY. 

4 vols., cloth, illustrated, in box, $1.20. 

THE GOOD GIRL’s LIBRARY. 

4 vols., cloth, illustrated, in box, $1.20. 

OUR PET’S LIBRARY. 

4 vols, cloth extra, lilustrated, in box, $2.40. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


No. 779 Broadway, New York, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s.) 


12mo, cloth 
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Books and Authors. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

As an art work certainly the present season has pro- 
duced notbing superior to the American Painters... Mr. 
Sheldon is right in saying in his modest and brief p-ef- 
ace, that ‘the engravings are, of course, the principal 
feature of the book.” They have been executed chiefly 
by Messrs. Liaton, Morse, Harley, Anthony, Bobbett, 
and Filmer. They are everyway worthy of the house 
which produced ‘ Picturesque America” and 
‘Picturesque Europe”; and justify the publishers’ 
not too-confident assertion that ‘‘ the contemporaneous 
art of no country has ever been so adequately repre- 
sented in a single volume.” Of course wood engraving 
is eatirely inadequate to afford even a suggestion of 
some of the best work of the best artists, pre-eminently 
those whose power lies almost wholly in the use of 
cel r. No one unfamiliar with Church’s work would 
form any conception of his peculiar power from the 
two pic.ures of the ‘‘ Parthenon” and the ‘‘ Tropical 
Mooalight”; and ‘‘Chimborazo” only gives a hint of his 
skill in composition. Sinee we have here only black 
and white, some artists, those whose characteristic 
power is in drawing not less than in color, have better 
justice done to them than others; this of course. But 
some effects which we should hardly have supposed it 

“possible wood-engraving could suggest are very skill- 
fully indicated, though not exactly portrayed or even 
simulated. A striking illustration of what we meun 18 
afforded by the imitation, or rather suggestion, of that 
peculiar hazy atmospbere which Gifford s9 loves to 
produce, in the reproduction bere of his ‘‘ Sunset in the 
Adirondacks.” Another striking illustration of the 
power of a skillful engraver to interpret the effects of 
brilliant light is sfforded by the very remarkable en- 
graving of ‘“‘ The Danger-Signal” of Jervis McEatee. 
Even more remarkable is the “* Dream’ Land” of Thomas 
Moran. But it is in vain to attempt to particularize. 
We can only say, in general terms, that the most diffi- 
cult is the best achieved. The letter-press consists of 
short biographical—sometimes partly autobiographical— 
sketches of the artists. These are of somewhat unequal 
merit, and are possibly a little too monotonously eulo- 
sistic. Ofsome Mr. Sheldon apparently knows butlittle, 
at least has but little to say; of others he writes con amore, 
taking us into their studios and showing us the artists at 
their work. The insight thus atforded us, sometimes into 
their character, sometimes into their methods, adds 
very considerable charm to the book, making it indeed 
a sort of pen-and-ink portrait gallery. We do not miss 
from the Ji-t of American artists whose works are here 
illustrated any name of eminence. 


has 


The Goethe Gallery? is published without any explana- 
tory preface. This was not wise, if, as we are left to 
judge by a comparison, the pictures are reproductions, 
by the heliotype process, from the Jarger Eoglish edition 
of the same work, in which the pictures are printed 
from steel plates. In the English work the German 
originals are given, as well as English translations, of 
the poetry which is illustrated by and forms the fitting ac- 
companiment to the pictures. In this edition omly transla- 
tionsare given. Mr. Lewes’s preface is also lacking. The 
pictures are slightly reduced. They lose something 
of sofiness and delicacy in the reproduction, for to se- 
cure distinctness it was necessary to print in heavier 
colors. He, therefore, who t»kes them for original steel 
plates, as the reader is left to do by the luck of all 
definite information as to the genesis of the book, will 
subject them to criticism as lacking in fineness, and 
occasionally io firmness. But as heliotype reproductions 
they are marvelous. The life and fire and strength of 
the original are all here; the expressions on the faces 
are generally clear and strong; and the effect of Kaul- 
bach’s marvelous grouping is fully preserved. Only 
the few who compare the reproduction with the original 
will feel any defect; while the present edition brings 
within the reach of the many a series of tableaux the 
conception of which originated with the greatest of 
German poets, and the actual designing of which has 
been done by one of Germany’s greatest artists. 

Perhaps the finest illustrations of the season are 
those in Le Costume Historique,* by M. A. Racinet, 
author of that standard volume on decoration, ‘‘ Poly- 
chromatic Ornament.” Though as yet only three out 
of twenty parts are published, 1t is enough to show the 
-cope of the work and the demands it imposes upon the 
author. M. Racinet’s purpose is to furnish in@ series 
of 500 elaborate plates auihentic examples of the cos- 


With Eighty-three Examples of their 
By G. W. Sheldon. D. Appleton 


1 American Painters. 
Work Engraved on Wood. 
& Co. 

2 The Goethe Gallery. 
helm Von Kaulbach. 
Osgood & Co. 

3 Le Costume Historique. Tilustrated with 500 Plates, with 
Explanatory Notes and Historical Dissertations (in French). 
By M. A. Racinet, author of * Polychromatic Orsament.” 
New York: J. W, Bouton 


From the original drawings of Wil- 
With explanatory text. Houghton, 





tumes and ornaments of all times among all vations. 
Not only does this require on the part of the author a 
high degree of artistic taste, but also patient research, 
nice discrimination, and, if the work is to be of any 
historical value, fidelity to the model. These qualifica- 
tions are possessed in an eminent degree by M. Racinet, 
and to his codperation with the well-known art firm, 
Messrs. Firmin-Didot & Co. of Paris, we look for the 
most valuable contribution to this general subject that 
has ever yet appeared. The plates, so far as published, 
are beautiful specimens of the chromo-lithograpbic art 
as well as most interesting studies of the historical 
period they represent. At least two in each part are to 
be interior views, displaying beside costume the archi- 
tectural features, decorations and furniture of the time. 


The attempt to illustrate the familiar but sacred hymn 
Rock of Ages: was audacious. There is an audacity 
of genius, which comprebends, undertakes, conquers; 
which defies the Alps and crosses them; and there is an 
audacity which attempts because it does not compre- 
hend, enters the Alps unfearing because it has not meas- 
ured the difficulty, and is conquered. The audacity of 
this attempt is not that of genius, The book will lie on 
the parlor table; possibly on the invalid’s table. Care- 
less hands will turn over its leaves; careless eyes will 
glance at its pictures; careless lips will pronounce them 
“pretty.” But neither the artist nor the Christian will 
find in it satisfaction. No hymn could live for a cen- 
tury in the experience of the church as the utterance of 
Christian experience in its hours of most exalted feeling 
and deepest gloom, its Mount of Transfiguration and its 
Gethsemane, if it were not marvelously profound. 
The poetry is deep; the illustrations are shallow. 
The hymn is intensely spiritual; the illustrations are sim- 
ply material. There is an inexplicable calm in the rocky 
mountaio top when, after a toilsome climb, the summit 
has been reached and one sits down to gaze into the 
hushed life of the distant valley, heaven near and earth 
little and remote. But there is no approximation toa 
suggestion of this experience in the pretty but incongru- 
ous illustration of the text ‘‘ Lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I,” a picture that at once suggests 
Byron’s famous lines on ambition. Where there 1s an 
attempt to illustrate human experience not metapbor 
ically the failure is even greater. The maiden who has 
turned her back upon the cross and is appealingly show 
ing her empty hands to the spectator, in order to illus- 
trate the lines, 

Nothing in my band I bring; 

Simply to thy cross I cling: 
may serve as a keen satire on the profession that passes 
current for humility, but is a travesty on the experierce 
of commingled self abasement and Christian hope al- 
most as great as the sorrowfully common exhibitory 
piety which it very fairly represents. 

Mr. Linton, 10 his illustrated edition of 7'hanatop- 
sis,? acknowledges indebtedaess to David Scott, Will- 
jam Blake and Isaac Taylor, but does not indicate 
whether he has adapted their pictures to the poem, or 
only borrowed hints from them which he has embodied 
in his own. The various authorsbip may perhaps ac- 
count for the variety in treatment, for it is certainly 
very unequal. The picture of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden fleeing from the voice of God is worthy of an 
ancient primer; the attempt to represent in shadowy 
outlines the ‘‘ fair forms and hoary seers of ages past” 
in their funeral procession to ‘‘one mighty sepulcher’ 
will certainly not aid the imagination, though it may 
serve in lieu of one for those who do not possess such a 
faculty. On the other band, the froritispiece is a most 
suggestive emblem of death, viewed, as it is viewed in 
Thanatopsis, from the purely eartbly and human ex- 
perience; the rich, leafy luxuriance of the woods in 
‘* returned to earth again” suggests, even as nature does 
itself, that to man there is hope in his death; and the 
graveyard winter scene, with its single sorrowing figure, 
is a most touching embodiment of the common experi- 
ence of an unbelieving sorrow that finds its dismal con- 
solation in bending over 

“The cold ground 
Where the pale form is laid with many tears.”’ 
One or two of the pictures are unsolved riddles to us, 
pre-eminently the one entitled ‘‘ The Shadow of Deatb.” 


A new red-line illustrated edition of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin? is added in this year of grace 1879 to the 
thirty-five or forty English editions already extant. 
The story is in one volume of 529 pages, rather too 
closely printed for typographical beauty, but this 
was of course a necessity. The illustrations are not 
worthy of the book. We surmise, both from the de- 


1 Rock of Ages. By Augustus Montague Toplady. 
designs by Miss L. Humphrey. 
& Son. 

2Thanatopsis. By William Cullen Bryant. Designed and 
Engraved by W. J. Linton. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

® Unele Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 
edition, with [llustrations, and a Bibliography of the Work 
by George Bullen, Esq., Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books, British Museum. Together with an Introductory Ac- 
count of the Work. Houghton, Osgood & Co, 


With 
Engraved by Jobn Andrews 





signs and the appearance of the plates, that they are 
simply a reproduction of old engravings. Mrs. Stowe 
has never found an American Cruikshank; at least he 
does not appear in this edition. There are two specially 
interesting features in the book. An _ introduction 
(2n0nymous) gives an account of its origin and the his- 
tory of its evolution and reception. Like al! great 
works, it was born, not made. ‘* The first the part of 
book ever committed to writing was the death of Uacle 
Tom. ‘The scene presented itself almost as a tangible 
vision to her mind while sitting at the communion table 
in the little church in Brunswick. She was perfecily 
overcome by it, and could scarcely restrain the convul- 
sion of tears and sobbings that shook her frame. She 
hastened home and wrote it, and, her husband being 
away, read it to her two sons of ten and twelve years 
of age. The little fellows broke out into convulsions 
of weeping, one of them saying throuyh his sobs, ‘ Ob! 
mamnna, slavery is the most cursed thing in the world!” 
This was the beginning; almost the last chapter ia the 
book preceded in composition the rest. Tie b:bliograpby 
gives a list of the editionsin the British Museum. Includ- 
lag one On iis way at the time the bibliography was writ- 
ten, there are twenty different translations, amoag them 
Hungarian, Polish, Servian, Wallachian, Welsh. Even 
the masterpieces of Scott aud Dickens have never found 
their way into the Welsh, thougi perhaps the fact that 
‘** Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has done so may be due as much 
to its thoroughly religious as to its intensely dramatic 
character. There are thirty-five English editions in the 
Museum; how many American editions have been 
published does not appear. Tae introductory matter 
and the convenience of size will be likely to make tbis 
the standard American edition. j 


Mother Goose’s Melodies! is a classic. We may al- 
most change the article to the defiaite, and say the 
classic, in its own realm. 


‘*A classic,” says Webster, 
‘“‘is a work of acknowledged excellence and authority” 
and in the nursery there is none whose excellence is 
more universally acknowledged nor one more devoutly 
believed in than Motber Goose. Of these two editions 
of Mother Goose before us, the first is simply a selection 
from her voluminous works; the illustrations are slight, 
in white on a black ground; sprightly, ept to attract 
attention of childhood, and give a momentary laugh, 
but not of a sort to develop much art taste of any kind, 
or, indeed, to impress one as being much more ‘sigaifi 
cant than the rhymes. Art as well as poetry is here 
The second aims to ve a cumplete 
edition of the Goose library of poetry. The basis of 
tbe collection is Halliwell’s ‘‘ Nursery Rbymes of Ea- 
gland,’’ but the editor ‘‘ bas omitted not a few of the 
pieces contained in that collection, chiefly such us have 
become obsolete, or are dialectical or of merely local 
currency. On the other hand, he has added from 
various sources u number which are familiar to Ameri- 
can Children, and doubtless, equally so with the others, 
relics that have come down to us from a former aye.” 
On the whole the collection is much the fullest we ever 
remember to have seen of the Goose genus; aud includes 
some that we have never before seen in print. There 
are some musical melodies in the back of the book; but 
they are not equal to those in an editioa of Mother 
Goose’s melodies set to music published by Lippincott 
several years ago. The illustrations in color are canital, 
aud the whole book is artistically gotten up. There is 
coasiderable information crowded into a smal) space in 
u few pages of appended notes. 


cutting Capers. 


Dr. Holmes’s tender reminiscences of school life,* un- 
folded last spring. at the Centennial of the Phillips 
Academy, have now been brought out ia suitable holi- 
day dress. Of the poem itself, since it has already been 
so widely circulated through the press, it is bardly 
necessary to speak. Not only students and alumni of 
Phillips, but the larger circle of students and graduates 
everywhere, have read it with warm hearts toward the 
author for voicing their school-day experience, and will 
be grateful to the publishers for rescuing it from the 
ephemeral shape it has hitherto worn. In its rich and 
tasteful dress of green, silver and gold, and with so 
many Charming bits of illustration between the covers, 
Dr. Holmes could not have desired for it a better 1e- 
introduction to the reading public. 

Who 1s L. Clarkson? We confess our ignorance, a- 
beit we recall her ‘‘Gathering of the Lillies” and 
‘Violet With Eyes of Blue,” of one or two years ago, 
with peculiar pleasure, as amorg the prettiest fancies of 
thé season. We may say the same of Little Stay-at- 
Home* of this year. It is a collection of eleven short 
poems, each one with an illustration in colors. Both 


1 Nursery Rhymes and Melodies of Mother Goose ; with fifty 
full page sketches in white. J. F. Goodrige, Lee & Shepard. 

Mother Goose's Melodies, or Songs for the Nursery. Witb 
illustrations in color by Alfred Kappes. Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 


2 The School Boy, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. IJustrated 


by J. Appleton Brown, Waud, Sheppard, Merrill and Hitch 

cock. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
5 Little Stay-at-Home and Her Friends. 

lustrated by the author, 


By L. Clarkson, 1! 
F. W, Robinson & Co 
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p ems und pictures show a quick and charming fancy 
and are vehicles for the conveyance of « pure sentiment. 
The poem which gives title to the book is especially 
noteworthy as a pretty conccit well carried out, and 
teaching by a parable a lesson of simplicity that our 
American children sorely need, There is rather too 
much baby talk in the book; which needs‘ always to be 
both sparingly avd skillfully used not to become insipid. 


From the author of ‘ Little Stay-at-Home” we have 
The Rig Fair,’ a fanciful poem, appropriately illustra- 
ted by the author and brougbt out by the publishers in 
handsome style. The motive—that somewhere or other 
on the confines of eternity the cast-off garments of the 
soul are preserved until the final day—Miss Clarkson 
does not claim as original. Her treatment of it, how- 
ever, is fresh and poetical, and the sketches, engraved 
by Mr. Lauderbach, from her designs, are strikingly 
effective. Three lesser poems. ‘‘ Hades,” ‘* Life” and 
‘‘ Breviary ” complete the volume. 

The story of Genevieve de Brabant* has beer, as the 
author admits, often told; and yet not so often but that 
the public will receive with pleasure this latest version. 
The Genevieve of Mrs. Willing is the pure and 
lovely wife of Siegfried, Count Palatine, who, driven 
from home during the Count’s absence by his baseless 
suspicions, finds a shelter for herself and child in a 
hermit’s cave. Here sbe is protected, the child grows 
up, and after a lapse of years, by the hermit’s interven- 
tion, she is restored to her husband. To this tender 
tale Mrs. Willing has brought ® graceful peo, poctic 
sense, and a hearty appreciation of the legend itself, 
She has adopted the Spenserian stanza and managed 
well throughout. In the artists employed to illustrate 
it she bas been extremely fortunate. The spirit of the 
poem bas been happily caught by both Mr. Schell and 
Mr. Bensell, and whether it be the landscape of the 
former or the figure pieces of the latter, equal just'ce 
is done to the subject. ° 

In a Christmas poem one may pardon a good dea) of 
weakneas if the poem be good; and a good deal of p or 
art if there be any merit in the poetry. When ttere 
neither poetry nor art the critic’s task becomes an un- 
grateful one. The best that can be said for Jris,* which 
the author describes as ‘‘ Tbe Romance of an Opal 
Ring,” 1s that among the illustrations are one or two 
effective bits by Schell, not inferior to the same artist's 
work in ** Genevieve de Brabant.” 

The Master and His Friends* is a unique co!lection, 
ltis a 
collection of sbort poems on a few of the leading fea- 
tures in Christ’s life—Nativity, Childhood, Baptism, 
Transfiguration, etc.—and each one of the twelve dis- 
ciples, with an illustration accompanying each poem 
reproduced in steel from the works of the great masters. 
The poems are selected from a number of authors; Eog- 
lish and American, hving and dead, have contributed: 
apd the selection is well made as well as from a wide 
field. The illustrations are steel engravings by O., F. 
3rown; and some of them give admirably the expression 
of the original. Trausfiguration, Crucifixion, Last 
Supper, ete., are too small to do justice to the coucep- 
tiou of the originals; the diminution destroys the gran- 
deur; but the successive beads of the apostles, from 
Leovardo da Vinci, we d> not remember ever to bave 
scen more effectively reproduced. 


aud is as happtly executed as it is conceived. 





Farrar’s Life of Christ® is on the whole the most pop- 
ular of all toat bave been produced, as attested by its 
large sule in bo h Great Bri Ba and this country, and de- 
spite some very serious defects it on the whole deserves 
its popularity. For the scholar there are better lives; 
for the reader none. This illustrated edition, issued ia 
numbers, is now completed. There is a great deal of 
variety in the illustrations; some being curious rather 
tban valuable, but few or none being commonplace. 
The greatest luck is of real illustrations of ancient man- 
ners aod customs, such as modern art is beginning to 
supply, and such as would have been exceedingly appro- 
priate to a work as realistic as Farrar’s in its descrip- 
tions. , 

In Karl and Gretchen's Christmas,* Louisa W. Tilden 
has worked up aa old story in a pew form very prettily. 
Karl and Gretchen are two German children who re- 
ceive no present on Christmas, their parents being too 
poor to afford them one. They think that perhaps the 
Christ child has forgotten them, and wander off iato the 
night and storm to fiad him; come to the house of a benev- 
olent old gentleman, who in aaswer to their inquiry t: lls 





1 The Rag Fair, by L. Clarkson, Philadelphia. F. W. Rob- 
nson & Co. 

2 Genevieve de Brabant. by Mrs. Charles Willing. J. B 
Lippincott & Co. 

3 Jris: The Romance of an Opal Ring, by M. B. M. Toland. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

4 The Master and His Friends in Art and Song. Dodd & 
Mead. 

* The Life of Christ. By J. W. Farrar, D.D. Illustrated 
with steel plates and numerous wood engravings. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, 

* Karl and Gretchen's Christmas. By Louise W, Tilden 
Robert Clarke & Co 


them that the Christ child is there, and provides them 
with a Christmas. The story is simply told in rhyme: 
and the pictures, though not very artistic in execution, 
show considerable artistic skill in composition. 

Four very pretty picture books: for boys and girls 
of varying ages, say from three to nine or ten are among 
the provisions made for the children’s Christmas. They 
are all selections from English publications. Most. of 
those in the Playmate and the Picture Story Book we 
judge are select«d from tbe well known p:ctorial pub- 
lications of Partiidge & Co. There is no better engrav- 
ing than that done by this house, and tbe illustrations 
chosen both by Uncle Herbert and Uncle Harry are all 
fine. It is a positive art education to study such e 
gravings. We cannot say as much for the |iterary 
matter, which is of the ordinary quality of similar En- 
glish publications; and that is, goody and rather dul) 
lacking certainly in sparkle, and needing the pictures 
to enliven them. These two books belong to the older 
of the class mentioned, that is they will serve children 
of from six to nine or ten. The ‘‘Chatterbox” is tbe best 
of the English magazines for very small children; hold- 
ing a place a little above the ‘‘ Nursery” of our country, 
which, however, it by no means equals in variety*and 
vivacity. From the ** Chatterbox” Mr. Worthington has 
made up Little Chatterbox and Chatterbox Junior. They 
are very capital books for young cuildren; the illustra 
tions being with a few exceptions excellent both in draw 
ing andcrgraving. The exceptions arc picturca printed 
we judge trom old plates. These are good books to 
make a little child‘ anxious to lear 
him in the underts aking. 


n to read, aod to aid 


SoME CHILDREN’S Booxs. palieasiieaie. By Sarah O. 

Jewett. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) Old friends some of 
these stories are, though whether we knew them first in 

‘“* Young Folks’? or ‘‘ St. Nicholas” we cannot recall. Lit- 

tle girls will be glad to read again ‘‘ My Friend the House- 
keeper” and “ Marigold House,” and the boys will enjoy 

the ‘‘ Desert Islanders” and ‘* Woodchucks."* Indeed the 
fourteen stories, in their simple but very tasteful binding, 

will be very good for brothers and sisters who find pleasure 
in reading together, and appreciate each other’s special fun, 

-—Little Pitchers. By Sophie May. (Lee and Shepard.) 
The little “‘Prudy Books’ and ‘ Dotty Dimple Stories”’ 
made many little friends for this author, and this story 
of the sayings and doings funny and otherwise, of a little 
twin boy and girl is much after the same style. There 
is a needless artificiality about the names Sophie May 
gives to her people which is quite out of harmony with the 
naturalness of the story. The children are rather pre- 
cocious perhaps, but not more so than many live ones. 

This volume is one of the *‘ Flaxxie Frizzle Series.”—— 
Water Gipsies. By L. T. Meade. (Robert Carter & Bros.) 
It would almost be enough to know that this book is by 
the author of “ David’s Little Lad,” one of the few books 
strong in pathos. The three little bargee boys, Tag, Rag 
and Bobtail, around whose lives this story is woven, are 
woful specimens of degraded human life, but in them there 
is something of humanity, rather let us say of divinity, 
which answers to the touch of goodness. So, a little seed 
sown in the heart of little Bob brought forth fruit in many 
lives. The story of Captain George, the head of the gang 
of thieves into whose company the three boys were ini- 
tiated, is very touching and full of suggestions for those who 
have to deal with such as fall into great sin.—Jke Par- 
tington ; or, The Adventures of a Human Boy and his 
Friends, By B. P. Shillaber. (Lee and Shepard.) Well 
for us that all our human boys are not like Ike. Mrs. 
Partington and her son are so well known, she for he 

remarkable misuse of language and he for bis equally re- 
markable misuse of everything else, that nothing new need 
be said about them. This book does for Ike what Mr. Habber 

ton did for ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” chronicles his mischief, which, 
however, was almost too babyish for a boy of his size. —— 
Angelo, the Circus Boy. By Frank Sewall. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) We are shown here what purports to be the 
inside of circus life, and a pitiful life it is, although not 
wholly divested of kindly acts and true-hearted devotion 
to the weak. The story of Angelo and Lina is a pathetic 
one, and we think boys desirous of trying the gay life of 
the circus ring would be quite cured by Robbie’s account 
of his adventures there. Burying the Hatchet. By Elijah 
Kellogg. (Lee & Shepard.) This volume is the closing 
one of the Forest Glen series, and brings some of the strug- 
gling lives depicted there into smoother waters. The 
building of the windmill, the sawmill, the pottery, the 
brick: kiln and the ceiled schoolhouse brought the primiitive 
life of those early settlers into a state of comfort we should 
find it hard to understand if the graphic picture of their 
life without them had not been given us. While the book 
is full of adventure it is not more so than a history of that 
period would give, and the noble qualities of a simple piety, 
courage, perseverance, and love are well depicted. —— 
Willie Duncan. By Miss Kringle. (Garregues Brothers.) 
While not altogether impossible, the entanglements of this 
story are too improbable to make it quite worthy of the 
courage and heroism and faith which are very well brought 
out in the lives of Willie and his mother.— Brother Ben 
and the Bird Summer. By Mary Esther Miller. (Congre- 
gational Pub. Soc.) The first of these two distinct storics 





1 My Picture Story Book, in Prose and Poetry, for the Little 
Qnes. Edited by Uncle Harry. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Playmate. A Picture and Story Book for Boys and 
Girls. Edited by Uncle Herbert. J.B. Lippincott & Co, 

Little Chatterbox. R. Worthington. 





= 


gives a year of /boyish life in the country; the second a 
summer in New England, in which a mother and her little 
boy make a study of the birds. For a boy already inter 
ested in birds, or a thoughtful boy willing to be, the book 
will be belpful, but the style is not -prightly enough to 
arouse much enthusiasm in the study of nature where it is 
lacking. -Stick to the Raft 3y Mrs. George Gladstone. 
(Congregational Pub. Soc.) Little Hans Richter, in Bava- 
ria, is left by the death of his pious parents an orphan, and 
goes to Kisen on the Saale to work at helping the rafts over 
He chooses this work because it gives him an 
opportunity to urge others to ‘‘Stick to the Raft, Christ 
Jesus,” a motto he learned from his mother 


the weir. 


He was manly 
and courageous, and the boy who reads the story can 
hardly fail to be incited to an earnest Christian life. 

Under the Lilacs, by Louisa M. Aleott Roberts Bros 
‘and success that Miss Alcott 
herself has not been able to reach the same height since 
But this story, which has been serially published in ‘ St. 
Nicholas,”’ is perhaps a little nearer that than any other of 
hers. <A poor, friendless circus boy, with his exceedingly 
serio-comic dog, are the central characters Bab and 


‘Little Women” was such a ¢ 





Betty are of the same independent, unconventional! family 
of children which Miss Alcott’s pen has given us before, 
and the end will rejoice the heart of every one who likes 
to have a story wind up pleasantly 


LITERARY NOTES. 

‘L’Eglise,” the sixth volume in M. Renan’s * Origi- 
nes du Christianisme,” is in press, and ‘‘ Mare Auréle,” the 
seventh, is nearly ready for the printers. 

—Prince Bismarck consented to the publication of his 
letters, but Dr. Busch’s bock about him excites very differ- 
ent feelings. Dr. Busch was his old Secretary, and the 
Premier now holds him guilty of an indiscreet use of his 
opportunity~* 

Matthew Arnold has a volume of essays in press, in 
cluding a 
reviews. 


number of papers already printed in various 
Among them are those on George Sand, Falk- 
land, Democracy, Schools and Universities on the Con- 
tinent, and Equality. 

Mr. Boyesen’s ‘‘ Faleonberg,’’ now running in “‘ Scrib 
ner’s Monthly,” is to be translated into German, and Mr 
Aldrich’s “Queen of Sheba’ has already gone into 
French. The old question, Who reads an American 
book? is getting more and more answered, 

—Mr. Murray’s *“‘Golden Rule” newspaper is going up 
into a “Golden Rule Magazine.’ That is to say, its form 
is to be changed and it 1s to be published hereafter once a 
month. Weare happy to believe that the inspired senti- 
ment embodied in its name is not affected by this change. 

—Messrs Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that Liibke’s 
‘History of Art,” published last year, late for the holiday 
trade, is being issued this season in new styles of bindings 
Of E. P. Roe’s new novel, ‘‘A Face Illumined,”’ 13,560 
copies have been issued within less than a month, and 
another edition of 2,000 is printing. 

—The appetite for collections of poetry is sharp. Both 
Fields and Whipple’s ‘“‘ Family Library of British Poe 
try” and Henry T. Coates’s ‘“‘ Fireside Encyclopedia of 
English Poetry ” have gone to a second edition. Fora 
holiday gift-bock nothing could be better ut the price than 
one of these handsome and delightful volumes. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass., who is one 
of the best Chaucer scholars in this country, has prepared 
the new two-volume edition of Chaucer’s poems complete 
for the Riverside British Poets. He will make good use 
of the latest researches of the English Chaucer Society, 
and supply many useful historical and other notes of his 
own 








~ ukespeare’s tomeo and Juliet’? and ‘‘ Othello,” 
and Milton’s ‘“* Paradise Lost” have been translated into 
Hebrew by a Mr. Salkinson; and ‘ Othello” and the 
‘Merchant of Venice” are going into Portuguese under 
the hands of his Majesty, Dom Luiz. The last volume of 
the complete Magyar or Hungarian edition of the great 
English poet’s wor ks heseeiant been published at Pesth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

|The receipt of all new pubiicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ackivowledyed in its eartiest 
Publishers will con er a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases 


subsequent iasue. 


Authors and Titles Pubtishers, Price. 
Ballard, Mrs. J. P., ** Caught and Fettered. Nat. Te inp. Society. 1 00 
“ Binle Atlas.” Dp. Case & co. 150 
Buckingham, Emma M., ‘The Silver Chalice.” 8 'R. We Ns & Co. 100 
Bunce. John F., * Fairy Tales cmillan & (Co, 1 2 

* Cecil and His De James Miller 
“ hildren’s Bible Sci ET 3:5 cea cae 
* Christmas Curds,”’.. .... Am, Tract Soci ety. 
Eggleston, Ge org * Re a Fx agle Dodd, Meud & 

Féval, Paul The po suits. D. & J. sudlier & Co 
Havergal, Frances KR., ** The Royal invitation 
A. DD. F. Randolpb & Co i) 
20 eaperetes | Bo ‘k of Songs. James Miller. 
Leitch, K. * Water Color Paintiny.’ e arse lu, ve tter & Galpin. 2 i 
ol * Painting in Neu‘ral Tint.” “* - 2 
% purse of Sepia Pain‘ ine 2 


astute. James, * Geologist’s Trave ine lfand -Book.’ 
D. deneieeen ton m Co 
-Liarpers. 2 


Macquoid, Kath: irine 8., “ Elinor Dryden.” 
“Macmilan. 


M lesworth, Mrs., “Granam ther Dear.” ° 
* New York Illustratea.’ Appleton & Co. 
“ Popular Commeutary on the New Testame Lf “cribners. 6 00 
* Shakespeare.” oA laxton, Remsen & Haffeltinger. uo 
* Social Etiquette ‘ot New Yor .D. Appleton & Co 
Stoddard, R. H.,* Adventures in Fairy Land.”. .James Miller 
“ stories About Anim: als.’ ninrnt : ” 
Talmage, T. De Witt, ‘Night side of C ity Life. 
J Fairbanks & Co. Bt) 
The Master and His Priends.”’....ccccocccece Dodd, Mead & Co. 
, bomsun, James 8, * The Seasons.” James M: ller. 
Trimmer, Mrs., * Leading Strings to Knowledge.’ 
Upton, Louise R., * Castles in the Air.’ ° iene 1 25 
Vick, James,“ [lustrated Monthly Magazine *’ James Vick. 1 25 
Ww —_ — John A.,“ Comm « and Destiny “ the English Lan- 
a ’. Bouton & Co. 5 
Westoott. ‘Be ni Gs SOc ccdiutedévns cP . Lippincott & Co 
We have also receivedcurrent numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 
American Observer, Appleton’s, Art Journal, Congregationalist, 
Congregational Quarte arly, Cr »ntem porary, Evangelical Christendom 
Musical World, New Jerusalem Magazine, People’s Pulpit, Plumb 


& 





thatterbor Junior, R. Worthington 





er, Saturday Magazine, Scholar's Quarterly, Wesleyan Missionary 
Notices, Wide Awake 
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SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 
lncrease in Popularity. 


So great have been the attractions of 
recent issues of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
that the edition in England has almost 
doubled within a few months, and its 
circulation at home is increasing with 
unexampled rapidity. : 

Among tbe features of 1879 specially 
worthy of note, we may mention: 

The portraits and illustrated life- 
sketches of EMERSON, HOLMES and 
WHITTIER, continuing the familiar 
series of Frontispiece Portraits, begun 
with Bryant aud Longfellow. ; 

THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL, 8 series 
of illustrated papers, showing not only 
the general resources, cities and roman- 
tic aspect of the region, but also treatin 
in a practical way the commercial an 
industrial relations between this coun- 
try and the whole southern half of this 
continent. No expense has been spared 
in the preparation of these papers, 
which will be full, accurate and richly 
illustrated. The first two will be ** The 
Metropolis of the Amazons,” and 
‘¢ The Mediterranean of America.”’ 

STUDIES IN THE SIERRAS, by 
John Muir, the California naturalist; 
graphic and picturesque studies ofthe 
California Alps. 

“THE TILE CLUB AT WORK,” 
and **aAT PLAY,’ descriptions of the 
origin and life of one of the New York 
outgrowths of decorative art, will _be 
found unique and entertaining. The 
illustrations are by members of ‘The 
Club,”—Abbey, O’Donovan, Weir, Hom- 
er, and others. : 

‘“*THE OLD MASTERS,” ajseries by 
CLARENE Cook, begins with ** Leonardg 
da Vinc1.’’ Among the masterpieces 
reproduced are the “Last Supper,” 
‘* Head of Christ,” and the ** Mona Lisa.” 

Thethree last papers are in the Jan- 
uary number. 

*OLD MARYLAND MANNERS,” 

ortraying the quaintness of Maryland 

50 years ago, illustrated by the author, 
is also in January. 

SrpNEY LANIER contributes a series, 
‘¢The New Souths;’? ALLAan C. Rep- 
woop, of Baltimore, a lighter series, 
“The ‘Johnny Reb’ Papers,’ illus- 
trated by the author, begun in Novem- 
ber. BoyYEsEN will have articles on 
“The Universities of Europe,” includ- 
ing sketches of leading men in the noted 
Universities of Great Britain and the 
Continent. Among other papers may 
be mentioned American and Canadian 
Sports, Farm Life, ‘Caves and Cave 
Scenery.” ‘Lawn Planting for Small 
Places.” American Art and Artists, 
American Archeology, Modern In- 
ventors (begun with Edison), etc., ete. 


* HA WORTH’S,” 


by Mrs. FRANCES HopGson BURNETT, is 
the leading serial to run through the 


ear. : 
yThe Springfield Republican says that 
‘“‘Haworth’s”’ promises to be a greater 
novel than “ That Lass o’Lowrie’s ;” that 
a larger number of strongly individual- 
ized characters are alr y indicated; 
and the author’s power in Dpto 
scenes, in dramatic motion, and in pic- 
turesque humor is perfectly sustained. 
“Mrs. Burnet is advancing vigorously 
tothe fulfillment of our recognition as a 
new original force in literature.” 

The London Academy says that for 
vigor, humor and rendering (dialect 
and all) of the scenes of manufacturing 
life in North Lancashire the opening 
chapters deserve to be put very high 
indeed. 

Boyesen’s Novel, ** Falconberg,” a 
tale of Norse hfe, begun in August to 
end inApril, will be followed by astory of 
‘* Life in New Orleans,” by GEORGE W. 
CABLE, author of the original and strik- 
ing Creole sketches published in Scris- 
NER’S MONTHLY. 

Pre-eminent among magazines as the 
representative of the best American lit- 
erature, and, at the same time, the 
highest reach of the art of pictorial 
illustration, ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY will 
= during the current year even 

roader claims to public attention. 


Terms $4 a yearin advance; 35c.'alnumber. 


Subscriptions received by all booksellers 
and Postmasters. Persons wishing to sub- 
scribe direct should write name, Bostofiice. 
County, and State, in full, and send with re- 
mittance in check, P. O. money order, or 
registered letter. to 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 & 745 Broadway. N. Y. 


Christmas Cards. 


We have a full line of most beautifui 
goods, in varieus styles and prices. 

We invite special attention to some 
=ew packets of original designs that have, 
we think, never been excelled. These 
water colors, representing the most beau- 
siful wild flowers, have received the high- 
est praise wherever shown, and cannot 
‘ail to please our customers. 

From 20 cts. per dozen to 25 cts. each. 


HMERICAN TRACT SOCIEFY, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 








JOHN RUSKIN. 
Beautiful Presentation Volumes. 


Printed on Tinted Paper, and Elegantly 
Bound in Cloth Extra. 





PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. Gathered from 
the Later Works «t Jobn Ruskin by Mrs. Loutisa 
CG. Tuthill. Subjects—Education, Dress, Km- 
Ployment, Influence, Rights, &c. 1 vol.,12mo. 
ee Re re 2 00 
THE TRUE AND THE BEAUTIFUL IN NA- 
TORE, ART, MORALS AND RELIGION. §$ 
lected from the Works of John Ruskin, A.M. 
With a notice of the Author by Mrs. L. C. Tut- 
hill. Portrait. 1 vol., i2mo, cloth extra, gilt 
Consisting of the Laws of Art, 
selected trom the Works of John Ruskin, and 


compiied by Rev. W. H. Platt. A beautiful 
volume, with many illustrations, 1 vol., 12mo, 
OR REO. MEE OO cn issse sccencascascese 3.00 


PRECIOUS THOUGHTS: Moral and Religious, 
Gathered from the Works of John Ruskin, A.M. 
By Mrs. L, C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
REEL EL LLL LAL 2.00 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, pile 


$2 


hea 
SESAME AND LILIES. 1 vol, 12mo. 
ETHICS OF THE DUST. 12mo... 
CROWN OF WILD OXWIVE. 12mo. 
QUEEN OF THE AIR. 12mo....... 


RUSKIN’S BEAUTIES. 
THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL) 3 vols. in box, clo. 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS > ex., wilt head, $6 
CHOICE SELECTIONS § do., half calf, $10 
POPULAR VOLUMES. 
CROWN OF WILD OLIV 
SESAME AND LILLIES 
UKEN OF THE AIR 
THICS OF THE DUST 
RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
RUSKIN’S WORKS. 2 vols., cloth elegant, new 


ALSO READY ON MONDAY. 
THE BLOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN, 12mo, cloth .............. Tdets. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 
Two Charming Books 


FOR CHILDREN. 


THE PLAYMATE. 


A Picture and Lag’! Book for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by UNCLE HERBERT. Very fully and 
handsomely Iliustrated. Uniform with * Tne 
Prattier’’ and “The Budget.”’ Bound in half 
cloth, gi't back, elegant chromo side. $1.25. 
Also, in cloth extra, black and gold. $1.75. 


MY PICTURE STORY-BOOK. 


Edited by UNCLE HARRY. A Book in Prose 
and Poetry. Large print and elegant full-page 
ictures. Elab:rately bound in cloth, printed 
n black and gold. $1.25. 





le vols., in box, cloth 
J extra, gilt head, $6 








*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or wil! be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 





NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
yelne to all interested in Science. $7 te ya 


na . for P ° .Co., 
Bond 8t.. New York. 


ACCENTS WANTED FOR 
Mrs. Beecher’s New Book, 


All Around the House; 


HOW TO MAKE HOMES HAPPY. 


By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 
Author of “ Motherly Talks,” &c. 











CONTENTS: 
The True Household; A Home of Your Own; 
Providing Household Stores; Cook- Books : Home- 
made Cook-Books; Dining-roomand Kitchen Fur- 
niture; Carpets ; Importance of Careful Dusting; 
Fashion, or Economy? Rugs or Carpets? How to 
Grow Old; Make No Hasty Purchases; Camel’s- 
hair Shaw's; Country Homes; Curtains for Coun- 
try Houses; Is It Wasted Time? Housekeeping 
Made Masy ; Just Sixty Two! “Order is Heaven’s 
First Law”; Hints to Young Mothers; Home Col- 
leges; “ Everything Neatand Tidy”; Convenient 
Kitchens Make Patient Housewives; Rules for 
Marketing; Milk and Butter; Thoughtlessness; 
Time Not Wasted; More About Kitchens; Wash. 
ing; Busybodies; Where Ignorance is Bliss, is it 
Folly to be Wise? Mutual Respect ; How Shall We 
Dress ? Sea-Sickness—l:s Lessons and Revelations; 
A Visit to a Sugar Plantation; Playing Croquet; 
A Christmas Goose; System in Smal! Things; 
Taking Notes; Friendly Criticism; Perplexities ; 
Excursionists and Lion-Hunters; Shopping; Sewe 
ing Machines; House-cleaning; Autumn ves; 
Self-Depreciation; Who is to Blume? Before and 
After Marriage; Husbands and Wives; “ This is 
the Way! Walk ye in it;” Hard Times Conquered; 
Washing Flannels; Management of Infants; Hard 
Times and Happy Homes not Lncomputible; Nei- 
ther Poverty nor Riches; Washing-Days— Old 
Style and New; Why is Monday Recognized as the 
Washing-Day?“ Silence is Golden; Simplicity, or 
Extravagance; Washing Lace-Curtains; Table 
Manners; Poor Coffee; Prove all Things; Ceilings 
and Oil-Cloths: If you have the Wiil!. you will Find 
a Way; Good Servants, but Poor Housekeepers; 
The Same Old Story; Too Little Sleep; Mistaken 
Kindness; Poverty; ntee! Begging; Too Par- 
ticular; Private Instruction, or Buvlic Schools ; 
Unnecessary Labor; Is it Poor Material, or Care- 
lessness ; Many Hands Make Light Work? 
Pickling; Fraudulent Articles in Food; October 
and November; Moths in Carpets; Autumnal 
House-cl 1B i Adulterati Food; Eli and his 
Sons: Lack of Economy in Little Thin 8; Poor 
Materials Skillfully Prepared; The first fiinth of 
Spring : Unwelcome Guests; What is your Life 
int ? 








Practical Knowledge for Everyday Use; 

the Tropics; Foolish Complaining and rum- 
bling ; and over Receipts for Yeast, Bread, Grid- 
dle-Cakes, Soup, Fish, Sbell-Fish, Meats, Poultry, 
Eggs, Croquettes, Gravies and Sauces, Vegetables, 
Candies, Coffee, Tex, Chocolate, Cake, Pastry, 
rue. Puddings, Preserves, Pickles and Miscellane- 


8. 
One Handsome 12mo. Price $1.50. 
Por full particulars apply to the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
549 and 561 Broadway, New York. 





A Cheap and Artistic Gift. 
NOW READY. 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. 


A Series of Views in the British Chan- 
nel, from Original Drawings taken 
expressly for the Work. By Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. Illustrated 
with 39 Engravings on Steel. Small 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, $5. 

A few copies, proofs on India paper, folio size, 
in portfolio, $20. 

**I do not know any work in which, on the 
whole, there is a more unaffected love of ships 
for their own sake, and a fresher feeling of sea- 
breeze always blowing, than Stanfield’s ‘ Coast 
Scenery.’ ’—John Ruskin. 


J. W. BOUTON, Publisher, 


706 Broadway, New York. 


*,* JW. B.’s Catalogue of Fine Art and Illus- 
trated Books gratis on application, 


aw [Established 40 Years.) 


Authorized Reprints 


(Without abridgment or alteration) 


EDINBURGH, WESTMINSTER, LONDON QUARTERLY 
and BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Subscription, $4 a year for any one; $15 for 
the five. Less than half the price of the English 


editions. Ciroulars with full details may be 
had on application. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


41 Barclay St., New York. 
NO W READY. 


Gospel Temperance Hymnal. 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J. B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. B. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicabie Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. It is alsothe best 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 


Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 


the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 


=| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. |— 





























A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful, and the beautiful, with fine art engravings 
and oil pietures in each No. Price 25c. Yearl 
$3, with an unequaled premium. two splendid olf 
piczares, K OF AGES and THE LION’s BRIDE, 

5x21 inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
. extra. for f 
dress 


~ send postal card ull particulars. 
W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Toledo Blade. 


NASBY’S PAPER, 
BEFORE YOU spserne for any 


4a per send for 
a specimen copy of The Toledo Blade. It isa 
Mammoth Hight Page Weekly Paper, »f sixty-four 
Columns, filled with carefu > prepared reading 
matter of interest and value to people in all parts 
of the United States. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


All the Departments which have made the BLADE 
80 popular all over the United States will be regu- 
larly continued, namely: The Populer Letters of 
that distinguished D atic politici Vv. 
Petreleum V. Nasby, which are written express- 
ly for the BLADE; our Household Department, 
arich repository of practical information up >n sub- 

ects of interest in every Home; aYeung People’s 

epartment; a Religious Department. embracing 
the weekly Sunday ool Lesson; Charming 
Poetry. the Brightest Wit and Humor; The Best 
Stories, Original and Selected; Answerste Core 
res ndent and the Latest News from ail parts 
of the world. The BLADE circuiates largely in every 
State and Territory in the Union, and is every- 
where recognized as the Largest and Best News 
and Family Paper pablie ed anywhere. Try it 
and you wiil never willingly be without it. 

ney g pew features for this winter will be a 
series 0: 


Andersonville Prison Sketches 


by one who was there. A new Serial Story was 
commenced Nov. l4th. Another one will commence 
‘TERMS. Sing} $2.00; fi 

—Single copy, per year, . 3 five 
copies $1.75 each; ten or more copies, $1.65 
each, and an extra copy with every club of ten. 
sore copies sent free. Send for one. Address 

LEDO BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE, 


We mail to any address in the United States the 
best books in all departments of literature. stana- 
ard and miscellaneous, at half list price. Our stock 
the largest in the United States, und additions 
being daily made. Catalogue free. Send postal 
with name of yourself and friends. Also send for 
specimen copy of TOLEDO BLADE, the best family 

ed. Addres 


ubli: 8 
‘ies THE BLADE, Toledo, O. 











The Most Important Work of Liter- 


ature of the Year.” 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. By Moses Corr Ty.er, 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Michigan. Volumes I. and 
II., comprising the period 1607-1765. Large 
octavo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
gilt top, $5.00; half calf extra, $9.50. 

“A work of great and permanent impor- 
tance.’’—[N. Y. Evening Post. 

* Profound and brilliant studies . . . The 
exquisite diction reminds one of Wasbington 
Irving.” —[N. Y. Tribune. 

Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 








We have made extensive alterations in our ware- 
rooms in preparation for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


making our salesroom more than double its former 
size. Our bookshelves are fully stucked with all 
the 


Latest and Best New Books 

of the year, adapted for Sunday-Schoo!l and Fam- 

ily Libraries,and Holiday Gifts. 

Bibles in all sizes and styles of 
Binding, 

suitable for gifts to Parents, Teachers, or Friends. 

Stationery in great variety. 

MOTTOEKS, EMBLEMS, REWARD CARDS.CHRO- 

MOS, etc., etc.,too numerous to mention. POCKET 

BOOKS, INKSTANDS, and FANCY ARTICLES. 

CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS AND 

% BOXES, etc., etc. 

The New Hymnal of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, '» every size and style of binding 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

Prices to suit everybody. Holiday Gift Books 
within the reach of all. 


Come and see us, or send fora Catalogue. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


of Parliamentary Practice, revised by Hon. 
Edmund L. Cushing (br: ther of the autbor), priot- 
ed from new electrotype pilates. Cushing’s 
Manual is the standard authority in the Legisla- 
tures of nearly every State in the Union, and is 
generailv adopted asthe authority in ali delibera- 
tive assemblies. Its general acceptance in this 
respeet caused it to be reprinted in Germany and 
France, where it is largely used as a legislative 
guide. The work should be in the hands of every 
citizen, as @ ready reference upon the formality of 
any proceeding or debate in any deliberative as- 
sembly. Price 75 cents. 

For sale byall booksellers, or sent by mail on 


receipt of price. 
THOMPSON. RROWN & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 


BOOKS, CARDS; | HOLIDAYS, 
Etc. | | 1878-79. 


OUR STOCK ocf [Illustrated and Children’s 
Books, Bibles. Albums, Fancy Articles, &c., Xc., 
IS VERY LARGE, Attractive and Cheap. 


Send for Christmas Catalogue. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS 
3Y Par: Row, New York. 


THROUGH BIBLE LANDS 


BY REV, PHILIP SCRAPE, 0D, Ub. 0, 


A book suited for the stud«nt 
and the general reader, compri- 
sing the results of the reee:st tour 
of the distinguished author, and 
the fruits of his knowledge of the 
best authorities. Commended by 
Drs. Thomson, Hall. Jessup, and 
others, 21 full-page cats and 3 
MAPS. L2mo, 413 pp., $2 25. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


IPO 


BY E. WARREN CLARK. 

Just the right book for 
a Christmas gift to a wide- 
awake boy or girl. Fresh, 
lively, and instructive. 32 
full-page cuts. Price $1 25. 


AM. TRACT SOCIETY, 


159 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK, 


ODEY’S 


LADY’S BOOK 
REDUCE 
‘ou $310 Saas YEAR, 




















From $3 ro 


Send vour address to Gopsey’s Lanpy’s 
+f ® rete ! 


Br" Clubs with this Paper. a4} 
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ST. NICHOLAS, 
SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


The best Holiday present isa subscription to 
Sr. NICHOLAS; it isa monthly reminder of the 
giver. 

The Children’s Art Magazine. 

The London Literary World says of it: 
‘There is no magazine for the young that can 
be said to equal this choice production of 
Scribner's press.”” 


GOOD THINGS for 1879. 


Frank R. Stockton’s new serial for boys, 
*A Jolly Fellowship,” begun in November, 
will run through the year. “* Eyebright,”’ by 
Susan Coolidge, commences soon, and a fairy 
story, by Julian Hawthorne, begins in the 
Christmas issue. Each number is “a host in 
itself’—full of the best stories and illustra- 
tions for boys and girls, 


The Christmas Holiday Number 


(Issued December 14th: 
has among its contributors the following well- 
known writers: 

JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
MARY MAPES DODCE, 
SUSAN COOCLIDCE, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
CELIA THAXTER, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
“That Lass o° Luwreie’s” aud 
*“Haworthb’s.”’ 
The artists, Frederic Dielman, Alfred Kappes, 
J. C. Beard, Kelly, Pidelia Bridges, Granville 
Perkins, Addie Ledyard, Alfred Fredericks, 
F.S. Church. Sol Eytinge, Jessie Curtis, C. Ss. 
Reinhart, and many others. 


The Elegant Bound Volumes 
OF ST. NICHOLAS, 
in red and gold, are, in themselves, a cheap 
and 
A Magnificent Library, 
containing more matter than $100 worth of 
ordinary books. 


Each Volume is Complete. 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON 


is the new bound volume for 1878, in red and 
gold, with illuminat ed cover-lining, contain 
ing over 800 pages and nearly 600 pictures; 
price $4.00. A full set of Sr. ‘NICHOLAS (five 
volumes) in biack walnut case, the name “St. 
Nicholgs”’ inlaid on tue top, $20.00. 

Bound volumes and cases may be had of all 
Book and News dealers, or will be sent on re- 
ce tpt of price by the Publishers. 
> bind hag: xk numbers for $1.00 a volume 
end 32 cents for return postage), or send the 
red and gold covers for 75 cents. 

Price $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a number, 
For Sale and Subscriptions received by 

all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


1879. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


REV. DR. DEEMS. 


“It certainly excels tn value the Sunday mag- 
azines of the old country,”—[New Covenant, 
Cc hic ago. 

‘This splendid magazine is crowded with good 
things.”"—[Presbyterian Weekly 

‘This magazine, which began well, 
ground with each successive number 
tian Union. 

“The fact is, this magazine has from the start 
distanced all competitors, and is now trying to 
outdo its own seif.’’—[Central Protestant. 


price 25 cents.) 


author of 








is gaining 
r.’’—|Chris- 


The intention of the Editor is to inculcate 
Christian morals in the most pleasing way; to 
make a magazine which shall be instructive end 
interesting to clergymen and laymen, to mothers 
and children, to the oldest and the youngest 
readers. He seeks to make each number of 
fresh interest and all the numbers of permanent 


value, It has 
Serials, Biographical Sketches, 
Short Stories, Exegesis, 
Sketches of Travel, Sermons, 
Poetry, Timely Editorials 
Music, Miscellany. 


Each number contains 128 pages royal 8vo, 
The articles are profusely illustrated, and new 
engravings will be made both in this country 
and in Europe. 

The following are among the distinguished 
writers who have made contributions: 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, 
Rev. William M, Baker, Josephine Pollard, 
Rev, N. Bjerring, Rev. Dr. Potter, 

Prof. Wm. E. Griffis, Margaret J. Preston, 
Col. Paul H. Hayne, Margaret E, Sangster, 
Rev. Dr. Hurst, Rev. Dr. Schaff, 

Rev. Dr, Leyburn, Rev. Bishop Wightman, 
Rev, Bishop Mc Tyeire, Prof, William Wells, 


te The Fifth Volume commences with the 
number for January, 1879. It is furnished by 
mail, free of any postage, for THREE DOLLAR 
A YEAR ; to clergymen, $2.50. 

ee $1. 50 will be received for six months, 
(2 $1 for four months. 

te Avy minister sending nine dqiars for 
three, subscribers will have his own Copy free 
for one year, Any club of three subscribers 
sending $9 mav order a free copy tothéir pastor 
or any other clergyman, 

All remittances must be made by check, or 
postal order, or express, to 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 

53, 55 & 57 Park Place, N.Y, 


‘Best | Literature of the Day.”—N.Y. Times. 

~— THE GREATEST LIV- 
ING Authors. gach. as Prot. 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. 
James a: 


Loy wy 
A. Proctor ree 
man Prof. Tyndall, Dr. 
~_m ater, Frances 
Power Cob e,the Duke of 
Arayil. Wm. Black. Miss 
ackeray. 
Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oti- 
phant. Jean ingelow, Mrs, 
Alexander, Thos. Hardy, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley, W. W. Story, 
Turgueniet, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
and wany others, are represented in the pages of 


Lttell’s Living Age. 


In 1879, THE LIVING AGE enters upen its thirty- 
sixth year. admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it wil furnish to its 
readers the productions or the most eminert 
authors, above-named and many others; em- 
pracirg the choicest Serial and Short Stories by 
the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, represent'ng every de- 
partment of Knowleayve and Progress. 

A. ~i% LIVING AGE isa .weekly magazine giving more 














“Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satise 
factory completeness attempted by po other 
publication, tue best Essays, Reviews. Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

The iu portance of TH# LIVING AGE to every 
American reader. as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLBTE compilation of an indispensable 
eurrent ficaratere,-tndteponeabie because it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following 
OPINIONS. 

“THE LIVING AGE suppliesa better compendium 
of current discussion, information and investiga- 
tion, and gives a greater amount and variety of 

reading-matter which it is well worth while to read, 
than any other publication. . lt is simply in- 
dispeosable.”—{ Boston Juurnal. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 

writers up n ail subjects ready to oar hand.’ 
(Philadelphia inquirer. 

“ Tbe prince among magazines.’’—{New York Ob- 
server. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
worth of its articles, and equal to several ordinary 
magazines in the = — of matter presented.”— 
(The Standard, Chic 

The choicest literature of the day.”—[New York 
Tribune. 

“The best of all the eclectic publications. and 
the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.’ 
(The Advance, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
ente tainment and instruction.” —-{Hon. Robert C. 
Wintbrop. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought tn all its phases.”—{ Philadelpnia North 
American, 

** With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important ip the literature, hiscory, poli- 
tics, ane . science of the day.”—({The Methodist, 
New Y« 

“The ‘abiest essays, the mst entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry . , the English tanguage, are here 
gathered togetber.’’—{Iliinois State Journal. 

* It is the only ~ te ation that presents with a 
satisfactory completeness, as weil as freshness. a 
iiterature embracing the pfoductions of the ablest 
writers living. It is indispensable to every one 
who desires a thorough compendium of all that is is 
admirable and noteworthy inthe literary wor!d.” 
oe yn Post. 

the bestand cheapest nectestant im America.” 
—[{ Evangelical Churchman, Toront« 


Pres, it has no equal in any country. (Philadelphia 
res 

53 Ought te , 4 place in every American home.” 
— |New York 


ublished WEEELY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


(= EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. 2) 


To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis 
the six pumbers of 1878, ——oe with other 
valuable matter, the first parts of “Sim GIBBIE.” 
a new serial story of much interest by GEORGE 
MACDONALD, now appearing in THE LIVING 
AGE from the author’s advance sheets. Other 
choice new serials by distinguished authors are en- 
gaged, and will speedily appear. 





Ciub Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies,a sub- 
seriber will find himself in command of the whole 
<r —{Pbila. Bvening Bulletin. 

“bor $1020 THE LIVING AGE and either one of 
= American $4 Monthhies (or “ Harper’s Weekly” 

* Bazar’) will be seni for a year, both postpaia; 
a for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE ano the St. Nicholas, 
or A ppleton’s Journal. 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


ATTENTION, 


FARMERS 


Send for a free Specimen copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER 


(Established 1848). 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, 
Instructive and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock and Family Journal 
in America, 


lt is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


Acknowledged authority on all agricultural 
topics, and leads the van of American Agri- 
cultural Journalism. Has the largest and 
ablest corps of regular Contributors ever em- 
meres on an agricultural paper, under an able 
and experienced Editorial Management who 
spare no expense or labor to add everything 
possible to its value. 
Subscription Terms Reduced for 1879. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
$1.50 


One Year, 52 Issues, 


Making it cheapest first-class Agricultural 
Weekly in the country. 

Liberal Premiums or cash Commissions to 

Club Agents. Specimen copies sent free. 


ress 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER, 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Music Books for Presents. 


Gems of English Song 

New enlarged edition. 
Sunshine of Song. _| in Cloth, $3.00. 
Cluster of Gems. { Fine Gilt, $4.00. 
Clarke’s Reed Organ | Boards, $2.50. 

Melodies. 

These are samples of 50 or more fine collec- 
tions of bound music, each con‘aining 200 to 
250 large pages of the best songs or pieces. 
The “Cluster” is filled with rather difficult 
Piano Music, and “Clarke’s’’ with the best 
arranged Reed Organ music extant. 
Elegant Books of Musical Litera- 

ture. 

Gilt edged. interesting, are the Lives of Men- 
delssobn, Schumann and Mozart, ($1.75 each); 
and other great Master's, RITTER’S HIs- 
TORY OF MUSIC, (2 vols. each $1.50) and 
Urbino’s Musical Biographies, ($1.75). Also, 
many attractive collections of Christmas Ca- 
rols, the spiendid Sunlight of Song, (illus- 
trated). The Mother Goose (illustrated), 
that will throw the little ones into ecstasies— 
and many others. 


Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, 
($5.00) is a magnific ent Illustrated Musical En- 
eyclopedia, of great and permanent value. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


re DITSON & CO., Boston. 
. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


Opening and Closing Exercises 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Sy J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 
Arranged with Scripture Selec- 
tions, Music, etc. 


FOR FIVE SUNDAYS. 


Send Ten Cents for One Copy by Mail, Post 
Paid. $7.50 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St., | 73 Raudolph Street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO, 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct 
sound of ev 
mee ery tone, nat- 


Price of each 






























EAD BLO ural, sharp or 
saeDATIC Dire Miia flat. Sold by 


all music 
dealers. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50.) 
DAN*L M. READ & co., 647 B’dway, N. ¥ . 


Meure Musical Enetruction 
New England Conservatory, Music 
Hall, Boston. E, Tourjée, Director. 


for THE ORPHEUS~— King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
Choice Music. Best Out. 

HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 


CENTS = Park Place, N. ¥ 


sU NDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 

















PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the ScrEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks,Copyrights, etc , 
for the United States, Canada, Cubs, England, 
France, Germany, ete. We have had thirty-four 
years’ experience. 

Fatents obtained through us are noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC —~ --y 9 $33 sarge and splendid 
illustrated weekly oe @ year, shows the 
progress of science, is oer pT wy and has an 
enormous circulation. 

Can I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way ‘to obtain a satisfactory answer, without ex- 
pense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing 
the invention, with a smal! sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, end 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no —- We also send free our Hand 
Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints ‘or procuring advances on inven!ivuns. Ad- 
dress MUNN & CO., Publishers of the SCIENT! FIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York 


$ 1 .560—PRICE REBUCED,—$ | .50|— 
THE NURSERY, 


A Menthly Magazine for Youngest oadeen 

Subscribe now, and get the last two numbers 

of the year FREE. Send 10 cents for a specimen. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Jor fillorders 

TIS | for the inser- 
s tion of adver. 

AS na 


sements ia the news States a 
Ox minion of Canada. To > heath advertisers with 
linble information cone erning newspapers and their 
‘3, and thus enable the most inex perienved tc «elect 
te Hige ntly the mediums best adapted to any particu 
‘r purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
‘OR ADVERTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
anes, circulation, and advertising rates of several 
,usand newspapers in the United States ani Canada, 

nd contains more information of value to an advertiser 

«n_can be found in any other public ation. All lists 
refuily revised in each edition, and where practicable 
rices reduced. The special offers are humerous and 
insually advantageous, It will pay you to examine 
be »fore spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
ast edition will be sent postpaid to any address on 
eipt of 25 cents by N. TER & SON, 

DVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia 




















TP. BE * Crown Editions.’ $1.0 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Choth, extra 

ailt. HOME’s ENGLAND. Grote. Cloth, extra gilt. 

GIBBON’s Rom 6 vols, 

CLAXTON, REMBEN & eae Phila. 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, vurse. *t ‘GAL PIN, 
5 Broadway. New Vork. 





New Catalogues free 
by peu on application 
cre REDUCED 


" Those answering an Advertisement 


will gh A favor 
ion aul — tf the |: 





aay ge saw the a (+ a Ry 


XC. 


he Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 


PIANOS, ORGANS, 








more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex- 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard of the Wold, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 


Nneelal 


and skillful workmen. 


ATTENTION is givento RE 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, | 156 Tremont street, 
New York. 


| Boston. 


STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair: endorsed by the most emi- 
nent musical authorities of both 
hemispheres, and the acknowl- 
edged Standard Pianos of the 
World, 

Special attention is directed tc 
the lately-patented Steinway Par- 
lar Grand—but six feet long—with 
touch, quality of tone, and almom 
the pewer, of a Steinway Conceri 
Grand; and to the new Steinway, 
Upright or Cabinet Grand, with 
matchless tone and perfection oj 
action. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THESE WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 
ARE NOW 


THE FAVORITE 
Of All the Great Artists. 


among the intelligent 
people the 


LARCEST SALE 


Of any Piano manufactured, because of their 








And enjoy musical 


“Sympathetic richness and purity of tone, 
combined with greatest power aad their 
extraordinary durability.” 


Inspection Invited, Competition Defied. 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EBABY. 
WAREROOMS, 


5th Ave., corner 16th ‘St., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER ror HOLIDAYS ! 


We will during these HARD TIMES 
the HOLIDAY Vs dispose of foo PIA NO st 
0 RGANS, new and second-hand, of first- 





class makers including Waters’, at lower 
rices for cash, or Installments, than ever 
fore offered, VATERS’ PIANOS 


ORGANS are the BEST M DE. warrant- 
for SIX years. AG —.! NTED, 

i apetrated atalogues nail ed. Music at 
rice. HORAC ERS = ro 


Fy and Dealers, 410 E Ei it hs 
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Che Sunday-Scbool. 


N lieu of any lesson on the review, for which our 
Sunday-school students are referred to the papers 
heretofore published in the Christian Union, we give 

a list of the lessons for 1879: 

STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Jan. 5.—THe Second TEMPLE. Ezra 3: 1-13. 
12.—THE DEDICATION. Ezra 6: 14-22. 
19.—THE MISSION OF NEHEMIAH. Neh. 2: 1-8, 
26.—THE BUILDERS INTERRUPTED. Neh. 4: 7-18. 

THE READING OF THE LAw. Neh. 8: 1-8. 
9.—KEEPING THE SABBATH. Neh. 13: 15-22. 
l6.-THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. Psalm 1: 1-6, 
23.--THE KING OF ZION. Psalm 2: 1-12. 

Mar. 2.—PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. Psalm 51: 1-13. 
%.—THE JoY OF FORGIVENESS. Psalm 32: 1-11. 
16.—DELIGHT IN Gon's House. Psalm 84: 1-12. 
23.—THE ALL-SEEING GOp. Psalm 139: 1-12. 
30.—REVIEW. 





Apr. 6—SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION. Job 33: 14-30. 
13.—PROSPERITY RESTORED, Job 42: 1-10. 
20.—QUEEN EstueEeR. Esther 4: 10-17. 
27.—THE COMING SAviowr. Isaiah 42: 1-10. 

THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. Jsaiah 58: 1-12. 
11.—TaeE SAviour’s CALL. Isaiah 55: 1-11. 
18.—Tue SAviour’s KINGDOM. Micah 4: 1-8. 
°5.—THE HOLY SPIRIT PROMISED. Joel 2: 28-32. 

Junel.—PROPHECY AGAINST TYRE. Ezek. 26: 7-14. 
8.—THE VALLEY OF Dry BONEs. Ezek. 37: 1-10. 
15.—Tne NEED OF GOD’'s Spirit. Zech. 4: 1-14. 
2.--CONSECRATION TO GOD. Malachi 3: 8-19. 
29.—REVIEW. . 

STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

PEACE With Gop. Romans 5: 1-10. 

13.—THE SECURITY OF BELIEVERS. Rom. 8: 28-39. 

20.—CHRISTIAN LOVE. 1 Corinthians 13: 1-13. 

27.—ViIcTORY OVER DEATH. 1 Cor. 15: 50-58. 

MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 2 Cor. 5: 14-21. 

10.—THRE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Gal. 5: 22-26; 6: 1-9. 

17.—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Epbesians 6: 10-20. 

24 —THeE MIND OF CHRIST. Philippians 2: 1-13. 

31.—PRACTICAL RELIGION. Colossians 3: 16-25 

THE COMING OF THE LORD. 1 Thess. 4: 13-18, 
14.—THrE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 1 Tim. 6: 6-16. 
21.—THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. Titus 3: 1-9. 
28.—REVIEW. 

Oct. 5.—Ocur GREAT HIGH-PRIEsT. Heb. 4: 14-16; 5: 1-6. 
2.—Tue TYPES EXPLAINED. Hebrews 9: 1-12. 
19.—THE TRIUMPHS OF FAITH. Heb. 11: 1-10. 
26.—FAITH AND WORKS. James 2: 14-26. 

Nov. 2.—THE PERFECT PATTERN. 1 Peter 2: 19-25. 
9.—THE PERFECT SAVIOUR. 1John1: 1-10. 
16.—Tue LOVE OF THE FATHER. 1 John 4: 7-16. 
23.—THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. Rev. 1: 10-20. 
30.—MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES. Rev. 3: 1-13. 

THE HEAVENLY SonG. Rey. 5; 1-14. 
14.—THE HEAVENLY CITY. Rev. 21: 21-29; 22: 1-5. 
21.—THE Last Worps. Rev. 22: 10-21. 
28.—REVIEW. 

On the historical books of the Old Testament we 
know nothing better for general use than the com- 
mentaries of Jameson, Fausset and Brown, of Lange. 
and the Speaker's Commentary. The former gives 
the best helps in the way of practical thought; the 
second is the fullest; and the last is the most con- 
densed. The Psalins still wait fora commentator who 
shall be at once a poet and scholar; the scholarly stu- 
dent will find much that is snggestive in the version 
and brief explanatory notes of Dr. Conant; the gen- 
eral reader will perhaps tind nothing better than 
Mr. Barues’s notes, whose greatest defect is their ex- 
cessive fullness and their lack of the poetic element. 
On Job the best book is the monograph of Mr. Rossi- 
ter W. Raymond; but Prof. Cowles’s commentaries on 
this and the prophetic books are useful though not 
strikingly original in suggestion. On Isaiah we have 
found Henderson exceedingly valuable, but we do 
not know thatit cun be obtained easily in this coun- 
try. It is not always to be implicitly trusted. Alex- 
ander on Isaiah and on the Psalms are also valuable 
helps. On the Minor Prophets Henderson is decid- 
edly the best treatise, so much so that there may be 
said to be no competitor. On the New Testament 
there is of course Barnes; for students who desire to 
do more careful study there is nothing now before 
the public so good as Alford’s Commentary for En- 
glish readers. These are all books that should be in 
every teachet’s library. 





TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





REVIEW. 


Selected Golden Texts. 





Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, whether with many, 
or with them that have no power. Be ye strong, there- 
fore, and let not your hands be weak; for your work shall 
And in every work that he began, he did it 
with all his heart, and prospered. With us is the Lord our 
God to help us and to fight our battles. Search the Script- 
ures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they 
are they which testify of me. Call unto me, and I will 
answer thee, and shew thee great and mighty things which 
thou knowest not. According to your faith, be it unto 
yon. This man receiveth sinners. Men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint. The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost. God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. Did not 
our heart burn within us while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures? Lo, I am 

ith you alway, even unto the end of the world 


be rewarded. 





Che Household. 


“! HAVE NO MAN’S PROXY-I SPEAK FOR 
MYSELF.” 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

wy it not prevent many mistakes, and ill- 

advised assertions, if our housekeepers acted 
more in accordance with the principle above indicat- 
ed, and managed their affairs less by proxy? We do 
not intend to convey the idea that when a woman, 
fortunately or unfortunately, has at her command the 
means to hire those who must work for their living 
to perform the roughest parts of household labor, her 
sense of duty should lead her to do it all herself. By 
no means. If that was thought necessary to make a 
perfect housekeeper thousands would be thrown out 
of employment, and, with those depending on their 
labor, left to suffering and want. As faras one can 
afford to “keep help” in the house itisa kind and 
charitable deed, in one sense, to give this opportunity 
for support to that class who most need the work, be- 
ing governed, of course, in the selection by the effi- 
ciency of those whom they employ. 

But the mistake lies, we think, in ladies giving too 
little supervision to the great variety of labor that 
belongs to household duties. If servants are secured 
who show a good deal of common sense and seem to 
be guided by sound judgment in their portion of the 
work, the mistress sees it, and soon begins to trust 
more and more to this *‘proxy.”’ Rejoicing in the 
sense of increasing freedom from constant super- 
vision the work more and more passes out of her 
care, uptil at last she is only the nominal mistress or 
housekeeper. And it is to this that we refer. A 
cook, waitress, chambermaid, laundress, or one occu- 
pying any subordinate position in the family, may be 
exceedingly capable, as near perfection as can be 
imagined, yet no good housekeeper can safely slip out 
from allcare. Itis to be supposed that the mistress 
of the house has better judgment, a more correct 
knowledge of many things to be done, or can give 
better reasons for doing them than her servants can 
possibly have, however excellent they may be. She 
has had a better education, and should judge by a 
clearer light than they can. But if, because they 
generally perform their duties in a satisfactory man- 
ner, she on that account throws off her own respon- 
sibilities and allows the work to go on, day after day, 
without any supervision on her part, she is unjust to 
her servants as well as to herself. 

Almost every week something new is brought be- 
fore the public that claims to be able to lighten many 
burdens or simplify many of the duties that are a 
part of domestic economy. Many new ways of pre- 
paring food or new kinds of food come to every 
bousekeeper or are brought to her notice, indorsed 
by ‘‘the best authorities.” Now, if these are put for 
trial into the hands of the best girl that was’ever em- 
ployed in any house the probabilities are that not one 
in a hundred will be accepted or indorsed by the mis- 
tress of the house. She will not take the trouble to 
examine or try it herself, but by ‘“‘ proxy,’ and if she 
is told by this proxy that any machine is not satisfac- 
tory, is not time-saving, does not make work easier, 
she does not reflect that this good servant may not have 
had the judgment or that kind of information that 
would enable her to use it correctly or decide on its 
merits with any degree of justice. And by such 
means that which may prove of great value to many 
families loses at least one indorser simply because 
the mistress did not take for her guide, ‘* I will have 
no man’s proxy. | speak for myself.” Had she ex- 
amined the article, whatever it might be, carefully 
noted the directions herself, which servants are 
never exact about, she might have been able to en- 
lighten the girl, show her where she failed, and in the 
end, after overseeing a few trials of it, found she had 
a most valuable article. 

In the same way, when any new article of food, or 
‘new process’ of preparing it, is brought into mar- 
ket, we have never had a servant in ouremploy who 
could take it, without supervision, and bring out a 
satisfactory result. But by going into the kitchen 
and superintendiug the work, or doing it, for the first 
trial, while the cook looked on, we have often had the 
satisfaction of not only teaching her to prepare it 
properly, but also were able conscientiously to recom- 
mend it to friends and the public, or, if necessary, as 
honestly to reject it. There are many most excellent 
articles of food brought into notice of late years that 
only require a little extra attention and nicety in 
preparing them to be choice additions to our tables; 
but they are of a nature that a slight deviation from 
the directions will be very injurious, and the mistress 
must be on the alert to see that they are strictly fol- 
lowed. A few trials will fix these rules in the mind 
so that after that they can be exactly followed with- 
out trouble or delay; and until this is secured no 
housekeeper can safely relax her watchfulness. 
vants are employed to relieve from the Jabor and 
confinement to the house, to give the mistress time 
for reading, sewing, social life, and such duties outside 
of her family as she ought not to discard; but iu no 
sense should they be employed to take from her the 
responsibility of constant supervision and control. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Question.—How can] free my carpets and furniture from 
moths? 


Answer.—We have given several articles on this 





subject, which will be found by referring to back 
numbers of some months past. Before anything can 
be done to destroy the moth be sure that the carpet 
and furniture are well beaten to free them from dust 
and lint, in which moths delight to hide; then, if they 
have been very mischievous, spread on the carpet a 
cloth wrung from hot water; with a smoothing-iron, 
as hot as can be used without burning the cloth, press 
over the wet towel. Then blow the Persian or Chi- 
nese powder with tbe bellows all round the edges and 
into every crack, and go through the same operation 
on furniture as far as possible. 

Bits of cotton-batting saturated with turpentine 
and pushed under the carpets, or into the springs of 
chairs or furniture from the bottom, will destrey the 
larvz moths. 

Question. 

Answer.—One box of Cox’s gelatine soaked one 
hour in a pint of cold water; then add one pint of 
boiling water, one pound sugar, and one pint of sour 
orange juice. Let it heat gradually, just to the boiling 
point; then strain through a tamis, and pour into 
moulds that are wet in cold water. 

Some boil a little of the peel in the hot water long 
enough to extract a little of the bitter flavor, if liked; 
or add one gill of lemon juice instead of a full pint of 
orange juice. 

Or, grate off the rind of two Seville, two China 
oranges and two lemons, squeeze the juice of three 
of each of these, strain it and add to the juice a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar and a quarter of a 
pint of water. BDoiltillitalmost candies. Haveready 
one quart of isinglass jelly made from two ounces of 
isingiass, put to the syrup and boil up once. Strain it 
and let it stand to settle before pouring into the 
moulds. We think the Florida oranges, both the 
sweet and the sour orange, make the finest jelly of 
any. 


Please give receipt for orange jelly. 


Another good Sandwich may be added to those al- 
ready given. Cut up fine any bits of cheese that can- 
not well be used any other way, pour to the cheese a 
cup of cream, a little butter, and let it heat slowly 
till the cheese is melted and the whole becomes a 
paste, then spread between two slices of bread and 
use with lunch. 


TH Ee 
Helle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


PVittle 


CHAPTER V.—(Cuntimucd.) 

T the time when Mr. Cameron first approached the 
+. sail boat the men had inseusibly altered the course 
in which they were steering, as they had no desire of 
conducting him to the place where they intended to 
conceal the boat. As soon, however, as an amicable 
arrangement had been made in respect to the price 
their objections to take him to their quarters were 
removed, and so they put the head of their boat 
again in the direction in which they had before been 
steering. Mr. Cameron accompavied them ip their 
skiff. They soon came in sight of a light which 
was shining from a small island in the harbor. They 
steered directly for the light, and in half an hour 
entered a litttle cove, and then ran their boats ashore 
on asandy beach, not far from a rudely constructed 
little pier. A path from this pier led up through 
some bushes toward a smali house situated at a little 
distance from the shore. It was at one of the win- 
dows of this house that the light was shining which 
had guided the sailboats into port. 

It was not difficult with the tackle the men had at 
hand to draw the “ Little Belle” up the shelving sand 
and then to bail out the water which she had taken 
in. Then with tar and canvas in a little while the 
leak was repaired. 

‘That is very good,” said Mr. Cameron, when at last 
the work was completed. ‘‘Now we will slide her 
back into the water and [ll take my chance in her.” 

‘* She will probably leak some,” said the skipper. 

‘*T expect that,” said Mr. Cameron, “ but I can stop 
now and then and bail if the water comes in too fast, 
and if worst comes to worst I shall have my skiff in 
tow.” 

The men now took hold of the sides of the * Little 
Belle” and by great effort succeeded in sliding her off 
into the water. Mr. Cameron paid the leader of them 
the sum agreed upon in gold, and then bidding them 
good-by, and taking his little skiff in tow, he made 
sail and soon disappeared from view. 

It was now about four o’clock in the morning, and 
the eastern sky began to be faintly reidened with the 
coming dawn. Mr. Cameron found no difficulty in 
keeping his prize afloat. It is true she leaked a little, 
but by bailing occasionally he succeeded in keeping 
her sufficiently free from water to enable bim to ac- 
complish his voyage in safety. He stopped on the 
way at New York to leave word at his mother’s 
house that he had found the lost boat, and that he 
was going to take her up the river to her owner, but 
that he should be at home toa late breakfast. Then 


he turped to the * Little Belle,”’ bailed her out-anew, 
and set off for Bloomingdale, beating against a fresh 
morning breeze that was now blowing down the 
river, 

At alittle after seven that morning Colonel Mont- 
calm came into his library, 


He took his seat at a 
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table in an alcove where there was a window looking 
out upon the water, and wrote a few minutes. He 
then rang the bell. Juba appeared at the summons, 
bringing in a cup of coffee and some toast upon a 
waiter. 

‘‘ Juba,” said the Colonel, “I have written here an 
advertisement offering a reward for the recovery of 
the ‘ Little Belle.’ I wish you to take a horse after 
breakfast and ride to New York and put the adver- 
tisement into the * Gazette.’ ”’ 

“Very well, sir,” said Juba. He stood as he said 
this at the end of the table in the alcove, and in such 
a position that by raising his eyes he could see through 
the window a portion of the river and the entrance 
to the little creek. Just as he received the paper from 
the Colonel’s hands he suddenly caught sight of a sail 
which was coming into view around a point of land. 
He gazed at the sail a moment with a careless air as it 
vlided along among the trees, but an instant after- 
ward, to his utter astonishment, when the boat came 
into view he saw it was the “‘ Little Belle’”’ herself, Mr. 
Cameron seated in the stern, and the skiff drawn by a 
tow line following meekly behind. 

‘“*Mr. Montcalm,” said Juba, ‘* we must have been 
dreaming. Here comes the ‘Little Belle’ now, alive 
from the dead.” 

A moment afterward he added, ** No, it was not any 
dream after all; [can see the great black patch on 
her bow where she was stove in.” 

“Tt is Mr. Cameron bringing her back,” said the 
Colonel. “Go down and take care of her, Juba, and 
ask Mr. Cameron to stay and take breakfast ” 

it so happened that Mary Grayson was sitting at the 
window of her little attic room at the tine when the 
** Little Belle” came sailing into port, and she was as 
much astonished as Juba and the Colonel bad been at 
the unexpected spectacle. She immediately ran down 
to the door of Maria’s room, and opening it abruptly 
she exclaimed, 

“Maria! Maria! There comes Mr. Cameron into 
the creek with the ‘ Little Belle’ all safe and sound.” 

Yes,” said Maria, ** [ know it, and Iam putting on 
a shawl to go down and see him and to make him 
stop to breakfast. Go and get your shawl, or some- 
thing, and come with me.” 

* Will it do?” asked Mary. 

‘T don’t care whether it will or not,” said Maria. 
‘Tam going and you must go too.” 

Mary satisfied herself on a moment’s reflection that 
‘here could be no impropriety in their going down to 
the river to welcome and to thank Mr. Cameron. So 
she made ready ina moment and thetwo young ladies 
went down the path together. Juba was just before 
Then. 

The young ladies when they reached the pier 
evreeted Mr. Cameron witha smile of welcome. Maria 
eagerly questioned him in respect to the recovery of 
the boat. Mr. Cameron simply said that some boat- 
men from Bedloe’s Island found 1 adrift in the lower 
harbor and brought it to the shore, and that they had 
coutrived to stop the leak, provisionally, so that the 
boat could be kept afloat long enough to be brought 
home. 

In the course of the conversation on the subject 
Mary Grayson said that the men ought to receive 
some reward or compensation for what they had 
done, but Mr. Cameron, who wished to conceal the 
fact that he had incurred any expense in recovering 
the boat, replied indifferently that the men had not 
done much. He met them, he said, almost imme- 
diately after they had found the * Little Belle.” 

* But you are going to stay’ with us now,” said 
Maria. ** You will certainly take breakfast with us.” 

“No,” said Mr. Cameron, *‘I must not have that 
pleasure this morning, but I will call to pay my re- 
xpects to you and to your father in a few days.” 

While this conversation had been going on Mr. 
Cameron had delivered the “ Little Belle” ito Juba’s 
hands, and he now took his placein the little skiff and 
began to spread her sail. He then pushed her off 
from the pier and steered out toward the river. The 
sail filled and the skiff began to glide rapidly over the 
water. Mr. Cameron waved his hat to the ladies, who 
remained standing on the pier, uutil his boat passed 
outinto the river and, turning round the point of land 
at the entrance to the harbor, disappeared from their 
view. a 

CHAPTER VI. 
TO|MLIN’S QUESTION. 

THE acquaintance between Mr. Cameron and the 
family of Colonel Moutcalm became in the course of 
a few weeks a very iutimate one. Mr. Cameron had 
given the Colonel his name in fulland his address, and 
he did not call until after a suitable interval had 
elapsed sufficient to allow the Colonel to make in- 
quiries respecting him. This he knew very well the 
Colonel would not neglect to do. 

When at length he called at the Colonel’s house he 
was most cordially received, and he continued to visit 
the family for some time on a very friendly footing. 
After a few days, when the “ Little Belle” had been 
thoroughly repaired, a party was formed to go down 
upon the river to Bedloe’s Island and see where the 
boat had been recovered. Juba and Tomlin served 
as crew to navigate the boat on this expedition, while 
Mr. Cameron took the helm, in company with Maria 
and Mary, and also of several other young persons 
who were invited to join the party. During the 
course of this expedition the acquaintance bet ween 


Mr. Cameron and the young ladies made great prog- 
ress, and when at the close of the day they returned 
home and parted from each other on the pier, where 
Mr. Cameron was to embark on board his skiff to go 
down the river, they parted like old and intimate 
friends. 

After this Mr. Cameron was a very frequent visitor 
at Colonel Montcalm’s, and he soon became an inti- 
mate friend of both the young ladies. The Colonel 
himself was at first disposed to treat him somewhat 
coldly, having learned that he was a very prominent 
and influential man among those circls of society 
supposed to be most disaffected against the British 
government; so that he considered him as undoubt- 
edly disloyal to the king and on the brink of rebellion, 
if not already guilty of that crime; which in his esti- 
mation summed up and comprehended all other 
possible crimes. Still Mr. Cameron gradually fought 
himself into favor. even with the Colonel. Hie was so 
gentlemanly in his bearing, so open and frank in the 
expression of his opinions, so courageous and ener- 
getic in action, and at the same time so gentle and 
so unassuming, that the Colunel was compelled to like 
him in spite of himself. Often the Colonel would sit 
with him in the alcove of the library at the close of 
the day and talk with him for hours at a time, re- 
lating to him his own military adventures, or discuss 
ing philosophical questions of government and State 
policy. 

“He 1s certainly a very accomplished and agreeable 
man,” said the Colonel one evening to his wife, when 
conversing with her alone in his library after one of 
Mr Cameron’s visits. “and | like to talk with him 
very much.” 

“He seems to be very fond of the 
lady. 

“True,” said the Colonel; ‘and we must not en 
courage his attentions so much as to lead him to 
indulge in expectations which would have to be dis- 
appointed.” 

* You see,” continued the Colonel, “although he is 
personally all that anyone could desire, be has no 
particular position or prospects, so far as 1 can learn, 
and no property. His mother has a very hand-ome 
income, but it is a life irfeome, and her death might 
happen at any time. But then I don’t feel uneasy at 
his visits in our family. Maria has too much good 
sense, I am sure, to allow her feelings to become much 
interested in a man without place and with out for- 
tune.” 

It is surprising that a man of so much intelligence 
and so much knowledge of the world could have en 
tertained such an illusion as to suppose that a young 
lady like Maria could be expected to exercise any 
such quality as good sense in forming her attach- 
ments. 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Montcalm, in reply to her husband, 
“T am sure she would; and then, besides, Mr. Cam 
eron himself must have too much good sense to think 
of such a thing. But suppose it is Mary instead of 
Maria ?”” 

“Ah!” said the Colonel; *‘that would do very well. 
If he were to take a fancy to Mary Grayson I think no 
one could make any objection. But I don’t think he 
is particularly interested in cither of them. He treats 
them both alike, or at least he does not show any de- 
cided partiality, so far as I can see ”’ 

The impartiality with which Mr. Cameron treated 
the two young ladies was observed by all their mutual 
friends and acquaintances. There were often other 
young people at the Colonel’s house, and in the 

yarious excursions and drives which Mr. Cameron 
and the other gentlemen planned he always appeared 
to treat all the ladies of the party with equal kind- 
ness and regard. Maria observed this, and though 
it would have gratified her very often to have been 
the object of some particular and special mark of 
preference, she thought, or rather she said to her- 
self and tried to think, that she liked him all the bet- 
ter for his polite and gentlemanly consideration for 
all. “It is plain enough to me,” said she to berself, 
* that he likes me the best, but the time has not come 
yet to express it openly.” 

The first occasion on which any doubt found its way 
into Maria’s mind 1n respect to the true state of Mr. 
Cameron's heart was one evening in the Fall, when 
Mr. Cameron, having driven up from New York to 
Bloomingdale to make the ladies a call, had been 
spending half an hour in walking with them on the 
grounds along the bank of the river. There was a 
pleasant walk along the shore, at a short distance 
from the margin of the water, and at one place this 

valk passed by a spot where Tomlin liked to go and 
sit on the rocks and fish. He was there on the even- 
ing 1n question. Juba had been at work hear, repair- 
ing the way. The sun had now just gone down, and 
Juba was gathering up his tools and putting them 
into the wheelbarrow, preparatory to goipgin. Just 
at this time Mr. Cameron and the two young ladies 
passed by. Maria wore a splendid wreath of large 
and beautiful flowers about her head. Mary had a 
small but charming liitle bouquet, of which the 
forget-me-not was the central and principa! flower, in 
her bosom. 

“ Juba,” said Tomlin, as soon as Mr. Cameron and 
the young ladies had passed, * which of the girls do 
you suppose Mr. Cameron is in love with?” 

**Oh, Master Tomlin,” said Juba, in a tone of re- 
monstrance, ¥ that is mot a proper way for you to 


s2id the 





speak of the young ladies ” 


“I think it is Maria,” said Tomlin, ‘‘ because he made 
her the biggest bunch of flowers. I came by when 
he was making them in the arbor. Maria’s was long 
enough to go all around her head, but Mary’s was 
only a tiny little one, which he told her she must put 
into her bosom.” 

**Ah! but Master Tomlin,” said Juba, “ those things 
don't always go by the mere bigness. What sort of 
flowers were they in the little bouquet ?”’ 

* Forget-me-nots,” said Tomlin. 

‘““Ah! Master Tomlin,” replied Juba, shaking his 
head slowly and looking very wise. ‘ There’s a great 
deal of love sometimes in a very small forget-me-not.” 
‘“*T mean to ask them,” said Tomlin, “ just as soon as 
Mr. Cameron 18s gone, which of them he is in love 
with.”’ 

“You had better not do any such thing, Master Tom- 
lin,’ said Juba; ‘‘at least, in my opinion.” 

But Tomlin, who was not accustomed to pay much 
regard to Juba’s opinion or advice but usually said 
and did, on all occasions, whatever seemed right in 
his own eyes, was determined to ask the question. 
H+ accordingly watched for the coming of Mary and 
Maria along the walk while he was putting up his 
fishing tackle and preparing to follow Juba, who had 
now gone. Presently he saw the two young ladies 
coming. Mr. Cameron had taken leave of them and 
had gone away by a side gate which led from the 
grounds in that direction. Maria and Mary were 
walking slowly back toward the house, with their 
arms about each other, and talking together in a con- 
fidential and affectionate manner. 

Tomlin called out to them as he passed, 

‘*Has Mr. Cameron gone away ?”’ 

The young ladies seemed too intent upon their con- 
versation to answer. 

“Tsay,” persisted Tomlin, “ which of you two girls 
is it that My. Cameron is in love with ?”’ 

‘** Nonsense!” said Maria, turning round to Tomlin 
sharply; ‘“‘attend to your fishing, Tomlin, and don’t 
talk to us in that way.” 

“T say it is you, Maria.” retorted Tomlin, “for he 
gave you the biggest bouquet, but Juba thinks it is 
Mary because he gave her the prettiest one.” 

Maria was quite indignant at this speech and was 
eager to go and box Tomlin’s ears, but Mary soothed 
and quieted her by gentle words, saying that she ought 
not to pay any uttention to the foolishness of such a 
boy as Tomlin, and so they both went to the house. 


(To be continued.) 


Our Young Folks. 


EXPECTATION 
By Mrs. R. N. TURNER 
1 RAN DMOTHER sits in her easy chair 
XY Inthe snuggest and cosiest corner, 
While Mary and Ned, not very far off, 
Are intently gazing upon her. 
What isit, I wonder, that draws them so close 
To the corner where grandma is sitting 7 
They talk and they laugh, but their eyes are in‘ ent 
On her fingers, so steadily knitting ! 


First red, and then white, it surely must be 
For some little child a nice stocking. 
And will it be done ere the good Santa Claus 
With his pack at their door stands a-knocking ? 
Ob, who isitfor? And happiest dreams 
Through their beads are all silently flitting. 
But grandma is sly, she knows how it is, 
And only keeps steadily knitting! 


Now grandma has come from over the hilis 
To make them a nice Christmas visit. 

A present for each they know she has brought, 
But neither dare ask her, What is it ? 

They have their own fancies, their hopes and their plans, 
And know just what gift is most fitting, 

But grandma has never a word to say 
About that red sock she is knitting! 

How pretty "twill look when, packed to the top, 
It bursts on their view Christmas morning ! 

And Neddy says * Oh!” at the rapturous thought 
And jumps up and down without warning. 

And so they are hovering closely around 
The corner where grandma is sitting ; 

There’s laughter and fun—and many a thought, 
But never a word, of that knitting. 


JAMES AND JIM: TWO BOYs. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE COAL MINES. 
By R. W. RayMonp. 
I. 

Vi R. Mark Morley was the superintendent of two 
4 institutions: the Ebony Coal Mine, and the 
Sunday-school attended by the cLildren of the miners 
New perhaps somebody will rise at once and remark 
that this story cannot possibly be true, because no 
superintendent of a coal mine ever goes into a Sunday- 
school. [am happy to say to such a person that he is 
entirely mistaken; that so far as that point is con 
cerned, if my story were not true, it would deserve 
to beso; thatso far as that point is concerned. it j 
true; and that I hope1 shall not be rudely interrupted 
again with any such criticisms. 

In his eapacity as Sunday-school Superintendent, 
Mr. Morley took much interest in a bright young 
fellow, who paid such close attention to every thing 





that was said by his teacher as to constitute quite ar, 
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exception to the average of Sunday-school scholars. 
One day he stopped by the class to which this boy 
belonged, and talked with him a while. When praised 
for his attentiveness the boy laughed and said, ** Well, 
you see, sir, | have to learn it all here; and most of 
the others, they can learn afore they come.” 

“Can you read?’ asked the Superintent; ‘‘ haven’t 
you gota book?” 

“O yes, sir; I can read,” replied the boy; ‘and 
I’ve got a book—but it ain't the right kind!” 

Something interrupted the conversation here— 
something is always interrupting a Sunday-school 
superintendent, you know—but the boy’s words kept 
ringing in Mr. Morley’s mind; and when Christmas 
came not long afterwards, und he had the pleasure of 
giving a prize for constant attendance and good 
behavior to this very boy, he handed hima Testament, 
with the remark, ** This 1s a book of the mght kind, 
for a boy of the right kind.” Moreover, he made up 
his mind to inquire further about that boy, and 
watch his progress carefully; but he never got be- 
yond finding out that the boy was an orphan, whose 
father had been killed by a fall of rock in the mine. 
His name was James, and he seemed to be about 
fifteen years old. 

Strange tu say, Mr. Morley soon after became inter- 
ested in another boy of about the same age, whom he 
found in a very different place. He also was an 
orphan; and if his name was not James, it came 
pretty near, for it was Jim. But before I tell you 
about Jim I must give you some notion of the place 
where Mr. Morley found him. Sunday-school, [ trust, 
is so familiar to you all that you do not need a par- 
ticular account of that; but a coal mine may be a 
very different case—though, indeed, the first Sunday- 
schools were held in places not unlike mines; namely, 
in the dark catacombs of Rome. However, unless 
you understand something about the coal mines you 
will scarcely be able to follow my story. So here isa 
lecture on the subject, made as short as possible con- 
sistently with clearness. You know a telescope has 
to be drawn out a little if one is to see anything 
through it; and all you can ask of a story or spy-glass 
is that when the proper focus has been reached the 
drawing-out shall stop. 

Coal is found in beds or seams, which lie in the 
rocks as a slice of ham lies ina sandwich. Sometimes 
these beds are nearly horizontal; sometimes they are 
tipped up. Now there are three ways of getting the 
ham that is inasandwich. One is, to eat the whole 
sandwich, ham and all, which is what most sensible 
and hungry people do. The second is, to take off the 
top piece of bread, and so expose the ham. This chil- 
dren sometimes do when they are not very hungry, 
and want to amuse themselves. The third is to dig 
out the ham without disturbing the bread. And this 
third way, which nobody ever thinks of taking with 
a ham sandwich, is the only way that can be practiced 
with those great sandwiches in the rocks, the coal- 
beds. We have to take out the coal, with the use of 
picks and drills and hammers and gunpowder, and 
let the rock alone as far as possible. Consequently, 
you perceive, although the edge of the coal] may show 
at the surface of the ground, just as the edge of the 
ham shows in the sandwich, yet before we have pro- 
ceeded far with our excavation init we are altogether 
under ground; and the hole we have made is a mine. 

Now there are four indispensable things to be at- 
tended to in coal mining. First, there must be a safe 
way kept open by which the men can go in and come 
out, and the coal can be brought to the surface after 
it is broken from its bed. Secondly, something must 
be done to keep the rock overhead from falling on the 
coal, after it has been broken, and crushing and bury- 
ing it, or (what is more important), from falling on 
the men, and crushing and burying them. Thirdly, 
the water that collects in the mine must be got out of 
it, or it will gradually fill up. Fourthly, the mine 
must be ventilated. This is more important in coal- 
mines than anywhere else in the world, as you will 
soon see. Not that it is unimportant anywhere—even 
in Sunday-schools. I sometimes think that if all 
Sunday-school superintendents were also, like Mr. 
Morley, managers of coal-mines, they would attach 
more value to ventilation; and Iam sure they would 
know better how to go to work to getit. For there is 
nothing that makes people learn and remember like 
a great danger. If you knew that unless you had 
your lesson perfectly you might be suddenly struck 
dead, you would study hard and make no mistakes. 
You wouldn't get up a little head-ache, or forget 
where the lesson was, or lose your book, would you? 
Well, that is the way we study and practice ventila- 
tion in coal mines. One blunder, one act of careless- 
ness, even, has often cost hundreds of lives. So you 
may well imagine that we try to get our lesson well; 
and I think we could teach some things to the very 
ingenious gentlemen who build dwellings and 
churches. 

But I must go back a little, just to hint to you how 
the other necessary things I have named are secured. 
For getting in and out of the mine, we sometimes use 
long tunnels, beginning in valleys, aud running into 
the hills. But often it is necessary to make pits, or 
shafts, as they are called, like great deep wells, going 
down obliquely into the ground with the coal, or ver- 
tically till they reach it. Then at different levels 


horizontal halls, called gangways, are run out in the 
coal; and from these halls the workmen excavate 
chambers or breasts, bringing the coal into the halls, 





loading it in cars, and carrying it to the tunnel, 
where it is trundled out, or to the shaft, where it is 
hoisted out, to daylight, or, as the Cornish miners say, 
“to grass.”’ “Go to grass!” is an expression which 
we sometimes heer boys use, when they mean to be 
very contemptuous; but if, after being for hours in 
the darkness and dirt of a coal-mine, you had ever 
emerged at last to see once more the sunshine and 
blue sky and the green earth, you would think “going 
to grass’’ a thing not to be despised. 

If you imagine a big hotel, with a hall in the middle, 
having a long winding staircase and an elevator, and 
then on every story halls going away on either side, 
and bedrooms opening out of these, you will get 
some notion of the shaft, gangways and breasts of a 
mine. Only in the Ebony Coal Mine, to which my 
story refers, the central hall or shaft was inciined, 
and consequently the bed-rooms or breasts were tilted 
like staterooms on an ocean steamer inastorm. This 
was all the better; for when the men loosened the 
coal up in the breasts, it rolled right down to the 
gangway of its own accord. In all the gangways 
there were railroads, and the cars full of coal were 
drawn by mules to the main shaft. Here they were 
hoisted by means of a long steel wire rope, wound up 
by a mighty steam-engine which was stationed in the 
shaft house at the top. The mules lived down in the 
mine. They had a stable there, and seemed perfectly 
contented, though they saw no other light than the 
smoky mmers’ lamps. Really they were quite com- 
fortable—no changes of weather, no changes of work; 
only one serious annoyance, pamely, the rats, which 
would get into their mangers after the corn, and not 
satisfied with stealing a part of their food wuuld bite 
their noses, to prevent them from eating altogether. 
But mules can bite as well as rats; and although the 
war went on both parties seemed to thrive. Nothing 
suffered seriously but the corn. 

The shaft, the gangways, and to some extent the 
breasts or chambers, were protected against the 
falling-in of the rock by stout timbers. The water 
was raised from the lower levels by means of great 
pumps, operated by the steam-engine on the surface. 
But when it had been raised half way it was deliv- 
ered into an old tunuel that went out about a quarter 
of a mile into a valley. Before the mine became so 
deep that a shaft was necessary, this old tunnel was 
the main entry to it. Now it was used for nothing 
except to carry away water. 

[I must tell you a little more about the ventilation, 
and then the lecture will be done, and the story will 
begin again in earnest. 

As I said before, coal-mines need to be more thor- 
oughly ventilated than any other places which men 
have to enter. The reason is, that besides the causes 
ordinarily operating to make the air unfit to breathe, 
such as the burning and smoking lamps, the breath- 
ing and sweating of men and animals, the coal itself 
produces very dangerous gases. The principal ones 
are the black-damp and the fire-damp. Black-damp 
is what the philosophers call carbonic acid. It is the 
gas which bubbles up in soda water; but I can assure 
you that while itis very good to drink in that form, 
it is not good to breathe. A little too much of it in 
the air gives people the headache; and a good deal 
too much kills them. Lights will not burn init. Fire- 
damp, on the other hand, is somewhat (though not 
exactly) like the gas we burn in our houses. It takes 
fire easily; and When enough of it gets mixed with 
ordinary air it may explode, just as our common 
house-gas sometimes does when a gas-burner has 
been left open until the room is full of it. After 
burning, or exploding, the fire-damp leaves behind 
another gas, culled the choke-damp, which is almost 
as bad. It will not burn, but it stifles people, like the 
black-damp. One thing is very fortunate for the 
miner: fire-damp and choke-damp are lighter than 
common air, and so they float along the top of the 
gangway, over his head, while black-damp is heavier 
than common air, and lies along the bottom. Hence, 
if there is not too much of them, and they are not 
stirred up and mixed together, there may still be a 
layer of air fit to breathe in the middle of the gang- 
way, though the gases at the top and bottom are 
poisonous. How would you like to crawl along a 
dark hall, knowing that if you carried your head too 
high or too low you might faint away, and never 
* come to” again ? 

But you must not think that this is the ordinary 
state of things with the miner. On the contrary, a 
vast current of fresh air is constantly forced through 
the mine to sweep it clear of all these noxious gases. 
It is only when by some accident to the machinery 
this current is stopped, or when by some sudden fall 
of coal or rock a quantity of the gas, imprisoned in 
the coal, much greater than can be immediately 
cleared away, rushes into the mine, that such terrible 
fires, explosions, etc., as we read about become pos- 
sible in any well-regulated miue, like the Ebony. 
And you may be sure there was great care taken by 
Mr. Morley. The pure air was drawn through the 
mine in a perfect breeze by a huge revolving fan run 
by steam at the top; and so well was everything ar- 
ranged that although in former times the Ebony had 
bad the reputation of being a very “ flery ” mine, and 
many men had been badly singed or even killed by the 
little and great fires and explosions that had taken 
place there, yet for several years previous to the time 
of our story there had not been a single gccident of that 
or auy other kind. There was not even a safety- 





lamp, except the one which Mr. Morley or his foreman 
carried when they went exploring into some parts of 
the old workings where the fresh air could not so 
freely pass. A safety-lamp is asort of lantern, so con- 
structed that it will not immediately set fire, as a 
naked candle would do, to the fire-damp around it. 
But it gives a dim, dingy light, and the men don’t 
like to use it. Hence they are only too likely, when 
they faney there is no danger, to open the lantern 
and get the light out, so as to see betier. Mr. Morley 
used to say he would rather pour so much fresh air 
through the mine that safety-lamps would not be 
necessary, than risk some great disaster from such 
carelessness in their use. 

One thiug more, which brings us around very grace- 
fully to our story. With all the apparatus and all the 
paius taken to make a current of good air, it was not 
always possible, without special aid, to ventilate the 
breasts. These I have compared to bedrooms. Now 
you know a bedroom with the window shut tight, and 
only a hole over the door, will not be well ventilated. 
Some people appear not to know that; but I trust 
you are better informed. In the Ebony mine they 
connected their chambers or breasts as fast as they 
could by a sort of back entry as an air-passage; but 
while they were excavating a new breast, and before 
they had any rear-connection for it, the air needed 
by the men had to be blown in to them. This was 
done by means of small revolving fans, looking some- 
what like a patent churn, with a boy to turn the 
crank. As long as the men were at work in the breast 
the boy turned that crank, and the fresh air was 
forced up to them from the gangway through a tin 
pipe. They were out of sight ; but they would soon 
know if the fan stopped by the dim way in which 
their candles would burn, and by the teeling which 
the bad air would give them. 

One day Mr. Morley was passing along a gangway 
opposite a new breast. Even before he had reached 
the spot he had heard the whirring of the fan. But 
when he got near enough to see clearly he stopped 
sbort, gazed for a moment in wonder, and burst out 
laughing. The boy whuse business it was to keep the 
fan going had contrived a very comical way of doing 
it. He had placed a piece of board so that he could 
he ou it, taking care to have the end for his head con- 
siderably higher than the other. At the lower end of 
this board stood the circular box containing the fan; 
and the crank-handle projected over the board. This 
arrangement being complete the young inventor had 
tied one of his feet to the crank-handle, and then laid 
himself flat on his back on the board, in which posi- 
tion he was turning the crank luxuriously with his 
foot. His hat was perched on the front part of his 
head, as ladies’ hats are sometimes worn. Lu tho front 
of this hat was hooked, according to miners’ fashion, 
his jlittle tin lamp; and by its flickering light he was 
reading adime novel! The beard, the boy and the 
book were all black with coal dust. {fn fact nothing 
white could be seen except the corners of the boy’s 
eyes, and two rows of teeth which he showed when 
he heard the superintendent laugh. 

‘Hallo !’”’ said Mr. Morley, *‘ who are you?” 

“ Jim,”’ replied the boy, laying down his book and 
putting his hands under his head, and never stopping 
for an instant the steady motion of his foot and leg. 
He paid no attention to that part of his body; and 
it seemed;to go of itself, as if it were a machine with 
which he had nothing to do. 

“That leg of yours will get bigger than the other,” 
said the Superintendent, “if you give it so much 
exercise.”’ 

“Change ’em once an hour,” replied Jim; “d’ye 
think I'm a fool?” 

Mr. Morley laughed again. Then he said more 
gravely, ‘I don’t know about this, my boy. It looks 
a little lazy. I’m afraid you forget the fan some- 
times. That won’t do, you know.” 

“ Contract,’”’ answered Jim, promptly; ‘‘ my boss is 
up in the breast there. Ask him!” And his maaner 
said piainly enough, “If he is satisfied, it’s none of 
your business.’’ Mr. Morley took no offense where 
none was meant. It was quite true, as Jim said, that 
the head miner in the breast paid all his own assist- 
ants, and was paid Limself by the company according 
to the amount of coal they got out. And, moreover, 
the miners, when afterwards questioned, declared 
that Jim gave them more air and steadier than any 
boy they had ever hired. 

The superintendent determined to make friends 
with this grimy, smart boy. So he continued the 
conversation, saying first, ‘‘ You are right there; if 
the men get air enough I don’t care whether they get 
it by leg-power or hand-power.” Then he added 
quickly, ‘* How do you like your story ?”’ 

“The head of it’s gone and the tail of it’s gone,” re- 
plied Jim; ‘‘and I can’t make nothin’ out of the 
middle.” 

*“ What makes you read it then?” 

“ Why, a fellow must read something, mustn’t he?”’ 
Mr. Morley stood a moment, wondering what kind of 
book, not too dry and yet not trashy and worthless, 
would be suitable for such a case. Presently he said, 
‘*What do you do when you are not reading?” 

“ Rats!” was the unexpected reply. ‘ Want to see 
’em? Well, I expect you can’t. They don’t come out 
for company. But they’ll come out fast enough when 
I whistle for ’em, if I’m alone. There’s old Abraham 
Linco)n behind you now.” 

Mr. Morley turned quickly; but Abraham Lincoln 
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had vanished. ‘Do you know all the rats?’’ he asked 
in surprise. 

“Sixteen,” said Jim. ‘‘Won’t have any more. The 
*sociation’s full. Not vittles enough to go round. 
When any of the rest come smelling about I hit ’em 
on the nose and make ’em go away. Say, do you 
think sixteen rats, if I shut ’em inside, like a squirrel 
in a cage, you know, could run that fan ?”’ 

The superintendent fairly roared at this idea. 
“Well, well!” he exclaimed; ‘ you’ll be an engineer 
some day, if you keep on. That’s the first use I ever 
heard suggested for rats in a mine.” 

** Oh, they’re good for more’n that!” said Jim, sitting 
upright in his animation, but still churning away 
vigorously with his machine-leg. ‘Perhaps they 
couldn’t turn the crank; but they know a heap of 
things. You ought to see Abraham Lincoln climb a 
post, when he’s afraid of the black damp. You see, 
he’s so little that if he staid down in the gangway the 
black damp would drown him, sure. So he climbs a 
post. Tell you another thing. Them rats go out of 
the mine whenever they’re o’ mind to, and they don’t 
go up the shaft, neither. I tried to make Abraham 
Lincoln tell me the way—tied a string to his tail, and 
let him run, and followed him. No use; he just ran 
under a cross-tie, and there he stayed till I was tired 
out, waiting. But I'll get it out of him!” 

‘Probably the rats use some of the old passages 
and air-ways,”’ said Mr. Morley, carelessly; ‘‘ you 
know they can go through places where the ground 
is so caved and crushed that a man couldn’t pass.” 
But Jim shook his head. ‘“ Abraham Lincoln won't 
go where it ain’t safe fora man,” said he positively. 
‘““He’s too smart. But I'll have it out of him!” 

“T must be getting along now,” said Mr. Morley; ‘I 
um sorry | can’t stay longer.” 

“So be I,” replied Jim; “it eases my leg. 

“Wouldn't you like to have me bring you a book to 
read next time I come—a book that will tell you all 
about the machinery of the mine, and the black- 
damp and fire-damp and after-damp, and perhaps 
about the mine rata, too? Though I think you know 
more about them now than any book can tell you.” 

Jim’s eyes shone out cf his grimy face like lights 
ina very dark gangway. ‘Is there books like that?” 
he said under his breath. Then looking ruefully at 
his dirty hands and clothes, he added, “ Spile it.” 

“ But I will give it to you, and you may spoil it and 
welcome, if you will only read it. Good by.” And 
the superintendent, much interested and amused 
by his new acquaintance, strode off along the gang- 
way. Jim looked after him until his light was lost in 
the distance. Then he picked up the fragmentary 
dime novel and tore it into small pieces. ‘J’ll be an 
cpgincer cums day,’ ho muttered; “that’s the very 
word he said. He was making fun; but I ain’t!” 
And with that fhe lay back on his board again—keep- 
ing up all the time the ceaseless revulutions of the 
fan—and whistled for his rats. Abraham Lincoln was 
the first toappear. ‘Old fellow,’’ said Jim, ‘* what- 
ever you know you've got totellme. Just make up 
your mind to that!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
IV. 
F you have followed the Professor along the rather 
difficult way he has been traveling, he thinks that 
you may now be able to understand the famous light 
which, it is said, is to take the place of gas at no very 
distant day. 

But we haven’t reached the light yet. There’s the 
dynamo-electric machine in the way, and the Pro- 
fessor is afraid that you will not find this machine as 
interesting as the telegraph. 

He will not attempt a description of any particular 
dynamo-electric machine, but will show the principle 
on which they work, and their use in giving the 
electric light. 

If you take a rod of soft iron, around which is 
wound wire covered with fine silk to insulate it; and 
in the other hand an ordinary horse-shoe magnet, you 
will have the starting point of the machine at once. 
Now, if you hold the magnet still, and pass the iron rod 
from above down toward the horse-shoe, the rod be- 
comes magnetized as it approaches the horse-shoe, 
and acurrent of electricity passes through the wire 
surrounding it. As the rod falls below the horse- 
shoe the magnetism becomes less and less in the rod 
until it disappears entirely. But there’s a very singu- 
lar thing aboutthisoperation. As the rod approaches 
the magnet the electricity is in one direction, and as it 
leaves it, the current 1s in an opposite direction. 

You remember about the piece of soft iron being 
magnetized by passing 2 current of electricity at a 
right angle to it? In the present experiment you no- 
tice that the magnet bas to return the compliment, 
and make the electricity. About the reversed cur- 
rents: The Professor hopes that you can recall what 
he said concerning the North and South poles—how 
the N. attracts the S., but that the same poles will 
not attract each other. If you understand this, you 
will not be troubled to find out the mystery of the 
reversed currents. 

The ends of the horse-shoe magnet are the two 
poles, N.and 8. As the iron rod approaches the N, 








pole it is attracted to it and receives magnetism from 
it, and becomes a S. pole. When the piece of iron 
comes near the 8. pole of the horse-shoe the rod, in- 
stead of remaining a S. pole, must become a N. pole 
before it can receive magnetism from the second pole 
of the horse-shoe; and this upside down or, rather, 
inside out process, reverses the current of electricity 
as you can readily see, The electricity ceases the in- 
stant the rod is at rest. 

Let us suppose a number of the horse-shoe magnets 
are placed in the machine formed like a cylinder. 
The ends, or poles, of the magnets are toward the in- 
side of the machine. These horse-shoes are stationary. 
Now we arrange the same number of soft iron rods in 
such a manner that their ends can be turned close to 
the poles of the magnets. Or in other words, we do 
with a machine, and with a large number of rods and 
magnets, what we did with the single rod and mag- 
net in our hands. The coils of wire about the rods 
in our machine are all wound in the same direction. 
The two inside ends of the first pair of coils are now 
connected. Next we take the free or outside end of 
the second coil, and connect it with the outside end 
of the third, and the inside end of the third to the in- 
side end of the fourth, and so on, in pairs. Now we 
have two free ends, the outside end of the first and the 
outside end of the last coil. Suppose that we set our 
machine in motion by means of water or steam 
power, can you not imagine the great quantity 
of electricity that would come from the rushing 
around of the rods past the magnets? The first coil 
sends its current to the second where it is joined by 
the same amount, and both go on to the third and so 
on, gathering force [ruim cach coil. The two free 
ends of the wire from the machine are, respectively, 
the positive and negative poles of the electric current. 
Put these ends together and what happens? Why, 
the circuit 1s complete, and nothir g happens. 

But do as Sir Humphrey Davy did, who, it is said, 
first discovered the electric light, although before the 
days of the dynamo-electric machine. He found that 
carbon (which is a refuse of gas-making—a sort of 
charcoal) became red hot when placed between the 
poles of a powerful battery. This heat was caused by 
the resistance that the carbon made to the passage of 
the electricity through it, as it tried to do what elec- 
tricity is always anxious to do—make a complete 
circuit. 

But with our machine we can get a much greater 
force to the current than with a battery. Let us put 
carbon points on the ends of our wire. Touch them 
together, and the circuit is complete. Now separate 
them a little, a very lhttle, and the electric light 
flashes into our eyes. With the machine whirling the 
tremendous current along the wire all is well so long 
as the current is unbroken, but when it comes to that 
little break of one-sixteenth or one-thirty-second of an 
inch there is trouble at once. So anxious is the cur- 
rent to jump across the opening and make the circuit 
complete that it heats the tips of the carbons to a 
white heat, and teurs off myriads of burning particles, 
which are thrown across from the positive to the 
negative pole. From this action comes the electric 
arc—a luminous bridge of burning carbon. This is 
one kind of electric light. There is another, which 
comes from what is called incandescence. The car- 
bons are made so small that the current will not pass 
through to the ends, and the resistance made causes 
the carbon to come to a white heat, and so to give out 
a brilliant light. 

It is said that Edison is working upon the latter 
form, although his points are not made of carbons, 
but of some other mineral. 

Connected with machines giving the electric are for 
a light is a clock arrangement for keeping the points 
of the carbons near each other. If this were not done, 
the light would disappear, for the reason that as the 
carbons waste away, the distance between the points 
would become too great for the current tojump. A 
quarter of an inch space puts out the light. 

Some of the dynamo-electric machines require that 
the currents of electricity shall all run in one direc- 
tion, and this is brought about by two brushes that 
sweep copper discs, one at the end of the positive and 
the other at the negative pole, to sort out the currents. 
To tell just how this operation is performed would 
take— 

What’s that? Did that little boy who sits in the 
back row and who keeps his hands in his pockets, 
and who has actually been seen eating peanuts in the 
class, say that the Professor doesn’t know about it 
himself? The Professor’s too old to keep as astonished 
and grieved as he is now for any length of time with- 
out something very serious happening—to the little 
boy. 


MOTHER GOOSE is curiously unknown in literary 
circles. No English bibliographical work contains 
her name; she is not, either by the name of Goose or 
Vergoose, in Allibone’s * Dictionary of Authors,” or in 
Thomas’s “‘ Biographical Dictionary.” She was, how- 
ever, a veritable historical personage. Elizabeth 
Foster was a woman of Boston town, aud became a 
Goose by marriage, July 5th, 1692. What with the 
children of her husband by a former marriage, ten in 
number, and her own, six in pumber, and subse- 
quently her grandchildren, the children of the pub- 
lisher Fleet, who first gave her ditties to the public, 
she seems to have stood for the portrait of the old 
woman “who had so many children that she didn’t 





know what to do.” The first edition of the Goose 
Melodies was published in Boston, entitled, ‘“* Songs for 
the Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melodies for Chil- 
dren,” in 1719. A very large goose with a very long 
neck and a mouth wide open ornamented the title 
page. The last ones our young readers will find some 
account of in Books and Autbors. 








PUZZLES. 

A good fisherman can catch thirty-nine fish in this pond, 
perhaps more. 

A FISHING PARTY. 

I must tell you of an excursion we have been on. Such fun 
as some of us had! There was Tom White, and his sister 
Minnie, with two college friends, and Sarah andl. We bad 
to ride three miles, and we started in high glee, led by Doc, 
the family dog. Tom and I, perched on the front seat of the 
old carry all, thought it would make a good Eastlake cabinet, 
ora very stylish ark for some curiosity shop, in these days 
when every old relic, oddity or piece of antique is so precious. 
While discussing its merits we forgot to steer the beast which 
propelled it, and the vehicle gave a lurch into a rut, and we 
came within an ace of capsizing. A bad ace it was, too, for 
as it was we cracked one of the rbeumatic hubs, and had to go 
very slowly the rest of the way. However, we got there at 
last, and Tom White baited our hooks, but one of the college 
students would tramp about, and startle the echoes with his 
great bass voice. Unfortunately, it startled the fishes, too, 
or else there were none in our vicinity. However, we were 
all in pretty high spirits, and not inclined to be very blue, fish 
or no fish. 

At last Tom’s sister felt something on her line, and he called 
out, “ Look out, Min! now’s your chance,” and with much 
care and patience, while we ail held our breath, they success- 
fully landed a slim, petrified stick of wood! But presently 
Sallie really caught a large fish, and our musical friend called 
to her to let him help her, but in his excitement he called her 
“ Sal,’’ monstrous as such impudence may appear! And poor 
Sarah does like to be thought so dignified! 

There was no end to the energy that youth showed in get- 
ting himself and others into trouble. He got poor Doc to 
push his nose into a thicket containing a bornet’s nest, on the 
supposition tbat it was the retreat of a frantic rabbit which 
had scuded away at our approach, 

Then he ran a spike from a thorn-bush into his own hand. 
Next, he got Sallie’s shawl covered with burrs. and had to get 
Minnie to help him pick them off before they were discov- 
ered. Fortunately, she was an expert picker, else the shawl 
would not have been presentable when the owner called for 
it. All the time he kept up a singing, or some sort of noise, 
till, to quiet the clamor, we suggested lunch. 

When he found that was on the carpet he donned a hand- 
kerchief for an apron, and assumed the character of colored 
waiter in the most comical way, saying: ** Dinner, sar? Dine 
at once, sar. Take a cheer, miss!” etc., as smooth as melted 
butter. 

The other young man was very quiet, and was chiefly no- 
ticeable from his aristocratic name, Fitzroy Sterling. He 
only addressed one remark to me all day, which was: * When 
there’s a bright sun fishing is not so successful as when it 
doesn’t shine right out.” At one time I thought he had fallen 
into a sort of stupor, poised on the railing of the little bridge, 
but he was only quiet for fear he might disturb others while 
they fished. 

We found near an old gray barn a clean stretch of grass to 
eat our lunch on, but a big ram pushed his horns through the 
bushes. and so drove us away. We went elsewhere, and free 
from that risk ate in peace. 

We started home at last, but not till I hada stylish rim put 
on my pew hat by tearing it to a fringe in the bushes. Sarah 
bad lost her ring, and we all were tired from the crowns of 
our heads to the soles of our feet. We took a direct route 
home, and found we must urge on our horse to get there 
before dark. 

Tho fun we had over our single trophy. and our musical 
cracked hub, reams of paper would not do justice to. Tom 
said, on his word, fishing was the greatest fun in existence. 

If there is any virtue in laugbter and fresh air, every one 
ought to exclaim, “ How hale and hearty we look !” 

M. B. D. 
RHOMBOID. 
a = mm ia 
* * * * 7 
> * * * * 
* * * > * 

> * * * * 

Across: 1, to complicate ; 2, a volatile fluid; 3, a prefix, sig- 
nifying above; 4, strange; 5,to recompense. Down: 1, a 
consonant; 2, a pronoun; 3, a possessive pronoun; 4, to 
neglect; 5, moderate warmth; 6, an officer; 7,a kind of cloth; 
8, an interjection; 9,a vowel. M. M.D. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals name a weekly paper; the finals a familiar 
proverb. 

1. Abond. 2. Aring. 3. To rub. 4. A Greek letter. 5. A 
prefix. 6. Atrap. 7. Amembrane. 8. Desire. 9. A messen- 
ger. 10. Tostrip. 11. A disease. 12. Ananimal. 13. Forget- 
fulness. 14. Rhythmical. M. M.D. 

ieiipirteinapttaielsibimeliiag 
ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF NOV. 27. 
Cross-word.—Perseverance. 


Chair Puzzle. Double Acrostic. 


LoveER T elegraphi C 
OLIVE I v Y 
eeneea L i P 
a. D oug H 
EVENT E Vv E 
BBst SS N ea R 
Oo A s car 8 
AB U 
I « — 
= sreseoys. Word Square. 
A PISA 
« 
r ™ 4 » IS AR 
D RATIO SANA 
ARAL 
T N 
H n 


Enigma,—It is a wise child that knows his own father 
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CHRISTIAN UNION 


AN UNSECTARIAN, INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Religion, Morals, Reform, News, Literature, Music, Household Matters. 
Science, Art, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, &e. Having Home Stories, 
Choice Poems, Puzzles and Short Stories for the Little Folks, &c. 
Contributions from well known eminent writers. 


The Christian Union is the only Religious Journal for which Mr. Bercuer writes, or to which he 
in any way contributes. From him our readers may expect: Sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, Lecture- 
Room Talks, Editorials and “Star Papers.” 

The Christian Union is also the only Religious Journal for which Mr. Assorr writes, and our 
readers may look for his vigorous Editorials, International Sunday-School Lessons, = ani papers 
ou the live issues of the day. 


It is a Religious Paper,—-« Christian Journal, not in the hackneyed sense of defending a certain 
routine 





of doctrine or of serving one particular sect, but by lending its influence to those truths which are held in 
common by all the great sects of Christendom, and especially by its Christian temper and Christian spirit. 

It is a News Paper, giving each week a compact, terse review of events in the Church and the 
World. 





It is a Story Paper, usually having in progress a popular Serial Story, or a succession of capital 
Short Stories by favorite writers. 








It isa Paper for Thinkers. Men interested in the great topics of the day will here find careful 
Editorials and Contributed Articles. ; 





It is a Literary Paper, giving wueh attention to “ Books and Authors.” It takes interest also in 
matters of Art, of Music, and generally in all that elevates and_ refines. 

It is a Home Paper. From the first there has been a special aim to win for the paper a_ special 
welcome in Families. It pays particular attention to Household matters, and has also every week an_ especial 


provision of Stories, Poems, attractive and instructive Articles, ingenious Puzzles, and other things for the Little 


Folks, 





Read the Opening Chapters of “Tue Lirrie Beir or Bioommepatr.” A Tale of the Revolution. 


By one of the most eminent of American writers. 


CHEAP READING FOR HARD 'TIMES.—A single copy of the Curistian Union (exclusive of 
Advertising Columns), costing the Subscriber about Six Cents, contains as much readmg matter as an ordinary 
Izmo book, costing from $1.50 to $2.00, while the same variety and quality of matter could not be obtained 
from books, except at many times the cost of the Curistran Unton. The Subscriber thus gets 878 to $104 
worth of choice reading for $3.00 a year, less than One Cent a day. 
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Terms, $3.00 per Annum, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
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Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


— : %7 Park Place, New York. 
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CHU RC H EQU IPMENT. 


MITCHELL, VANCE &CO.. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 











Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


AMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


[3th St. near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


ORN. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 


& CO. give special atten- 


tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 


and Most Original Stvles, 


andof Designs, if desired, 


specially adapted to the 


turniture and decoration. 


Caretul and competent 


workmenemployed. Un- 


ec yualled assortment i1n 


our warerooms cheer- 


fully show n to visitors. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure C pw and Tin 
fur Churches, Schools, Fire 
spacey Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARKANTED. Catalc 


sent Free. VANDUZEN “¢ TIFT, Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS TROY. N. Y. 
Manufacture 4 superi r qu« Ho 
Special attention given to C been “BELLS 


CF 'liustrated Catalogne sent fre 











> THE MODEL PRES: 


is the simplest, easiest rur 
Sastest and most perfect pre 
invented, and guaranteed tot 
Thoroughly metine. 4 
Any smart boy can manage it, i 
io hundreas of dollars worth of work a year. It sar 
susiness men all their printing bills. *resses as It 
is $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
ind a Prize Medal awarded at the Paris F. rposit 
The Leading Press of the Wot id. 
A handsomely illustrated 124 page of ok. entitle 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINT CU! De 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cent ts tddress 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., “Inventors ¢ Van frs. 
No. 723 Chestnut St., Phi ladelphi a,P 








NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, *uperintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Pioprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea for 15 cents. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing | = 
A SPECIALTY. 

Please examine the following prices, which you 
will find about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usual charges for first-ciass er graved work : 

Engraving Plate and 50 Cards 


in Script, worth $3.00 
oo L  ewetage on old or 








hbese-ocephescosdgeks 0.50 

Printing” o Cards when the 
piate is furnished............. 0.50 
Engraving Monogram........ - 1 


Wedding and Party Orders atiow 
Tates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
. Liluminating, Stamping 
and Printing. Great Bargains in 
English and French Stationery. 


For samples 
and catalogue, 
&c., send three 
3 cent. stamps. 


D. Ss. . PILLSBURY, 
No, 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











PAINTINGS “AND ENGRAVINGS. 
COUPIL CALLERY, 


170 Sth Ave., corner of 22d St. 
Mesers. M. KNOEDLER & CO., succcessors to 
GOUPIL & CO., respectfully invite attention to 
the unrivalied collection of 


MODERN PAINTINCS 


on view at their gallery. The pictures now ar- 
ranged for examination are the latest contribu 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





tions to the Paris Salon and the newest and best 
product of the great centers of European art cul- 
ture, including splendid examples of 
MERLE, VERBOECKHOVEN, 
SCHREYER, MEISSONIER, 
DIAZ, DUPRE, 
KAEMMERER, ESCOSURA, 
TOULMOUCHE, PLOT, 
LEROUX, 7Zi1EM 
COROT, GEROME, 
ACHENBACH, COOMANS, 
MEYER VON BREMEN, DAUBIGNY, 
and many others, forming aliogetber a richer col 
lectio~ *han the house has ever before displayed. 


\ G-TER-COLOR PAINTINGS. 


A choice ana rich collection; and the finest collec- 


tion of 
LINE ENGRAVINGS, 


Modern, and by the Old Masters. 


- KNOEDLER & CO., 
oan Sth Ave. corner of 22d St. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and al! the .otest Parisian 
Novelties fur arranging the hair. 2 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for it. 


H,. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N. Y. 
Established 17 years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisonous ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Huir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Justly celebrated for restoriog grey hair to its 
natural color, strengthening the routs, and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed for producing a soft ano 
glossy appearance. Price $1.50. Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN, 30] Cunal st., N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS 
AGENTS’ HERALD. 


bas LARGEST, SPICIEST, BEST. AND ONLY 
EPRESENTATIVE PAPER OF ITs KIND. 
PAGE S—96 COLUMNS. 
Size of Harper's or Leslie's 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Ubly $l a yeur. 

The HERALD contains special trade Novelties, 
including all new and fast-selling Age nts’ goods, 
with beautiful cuts illustrating the same. Useful 
hints, Editorials,Gossip. Deser:ption of « Siie Siicaanects 
you have never heard of befvure. Over 5,000 o:ffer- 
ent articies sold by agents atvertised. Lurge and 
beautiful ads.and cute. 20 Whole Pages taken up 
by aivertising slone. Many New and Beautiful 

IRISPMAS PRESENTS advertised, and other 
information worth many dollars. NOTORIOUS 
ted maptetenney SWINDLERS, FRAUDS, &c., teur- 


‘AC’ exposed. 

jive CTIVE IVEN FP MPLOYMENT 
GENTS VOOD BVERYWHERE, 
ANSWER NO OTHER ADVERTISEMENT. In- 

vent THY CESTS fore cop 8 be eat ye * ue baby you have 

NUMBER, and eeen the ee ee en 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 200 responsible advertisers in the HERALD 
wanting Agents. sc res of rare «flers to Begin- 
ners and others out o* employme nt. 

EV ERY A WAKE shouid at once place bimse!lf in 

WILDK44AGENT airect communication with all 
firms everywhere who want Agents by sendi: gus 
AT ONCE his permanent address tor insertion in 
pr Be Age’ ts’ Directory published in the World. 

ENNSYLVANIEA. “We beg leave to 
= Susy that we are pleased with your AGENTS’ 
i HERALD and AGENTS’ DIKECTORY.” JOLIN 
E. POINTER & CO., Phiia. 

EORGIA,. “THE AGENT?Y’ HERALD has 


= correctea Many eviis and abuses whic h had 
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& creyt into the Agency business. we 
MOODY, Madison, 
LLINOIS, “THE AGENTS’ HERALD 


Z§ Stands in the same position to active Agents 


&" that * Webster’s Unabriogeu’ does to the pub- 


lic.” F. W. FISCHER, A'ton. 
ASSACHUSETTS. “THE HERALD 

= 1s the best Kaited and Managed, largest, 

& hveltest handsomest, spiciest, most exten- 


sively circulated, interesting and best-puatrinized 
paper of its kind; a!l others being /ittle, inmsignifi- 
cant pamohiets. Your exposure of * Swindiers 
—e me #2.” E. CHENEY, Dualey. 
ca ISSOURI. “THE AGENT who don’t take 
=z the HERALD, and h#ve his card inserted in 
fe the Agents’ Directory, will soun flad himeelf 
se far behind that the fastest mail tra n won't help 
him ve catch up. A ene it indispensable.’ 

JOHN M.CUR , 280 Komone st., st. Joseph. 
= EW YORK. “THE HERAL D is fully 
z alive to the tterests of the Agency business 
& apd can justly be styled the * General Com- 
manding’ of tne Great Army of Agents in America. 
I giadly send $1.00 for your valuable taper and 50 
cents to have my card inse ted in the Agents’ Di- 
rectory. Success to you.’ . A. MURPHY, Dethi. 


SMITHOGRAPHY 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Grand outfit, in- 
cluding circulars, terms and a beautiful Wxri4 En- 
graving of the SMITHOGRA PH sample care ana full 
particulars of the AGENTS’ DIRECTORY and 
sample copies of BIG CHRISTMAS NO,, and last 
month’s AGENTS’ HEKALD, all for 10 CENTS. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $i. One cent s amps 
taken. We cannot afford to uive the paper away, 
so don’t ask us. Address tn haste, 

AGENTS’ PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa 
DON’T FAIL TO SE 


CHRISTMAS 
ACCENTS’ HERALD. 
ee 
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A US IFUL GIFT! 


a SUBSCRIPTION 


THE DELINEATOR, 


THE 
Yost trustworthy Fashion Mouthly in the World, 


ANDZJA PREMIUM 
OF 


E. Butterick’ & Co’s Patterns 
To the Vatue of Fifty Cents, 


ONE DOLLAR, 


with the name and address of the Subscriber, 
TO 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., | 


555 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


a () 








A Complete Political, Commercial, Literary 


and Family Journal 


————— 


GENERAL NEWS DEPARTMENT.—As here- 
tofore, THe WEEKLY Press will publish the 
latest Associated press despatches from all parts 
of the world, and, in addition, will contain 
special telegraphic news from our own corre 
spondents in all sections of the Union. 

STATE NEWS DEPARTMENT. — Our State 
Department, which has attracted so mucn at- 
tention, and been so warmly received during 
the past year, will be greatly improved for 1879, 
and all events of importance will be faithfully 
chronicled by correspondents in every city, 
town and hamlet in this Commonwealth. This 
feature wiil be fuily appreciated not only by 
Pennsylvania readers but by others who form- 
erly resided in this State. 

OUR CORRESPONDENCE. — Arrangements 
have been completed for the receipt of weekly 
letters from New York, Boston, Washington, 
and other cities, and our numerous correspond- 
ents in the West and on the Pacific Coast will 
continue their interesting contributions, Our 
regular European letters will also be a promi 
nent feature of THE WEEKLY PREss for the com- 
ing year, several distinguished writers having 
recently been added to our already large staff. 

INCIDENTS OF CITY LIFE.—This always 
interesting department will be greatly extended, 
and is to include, in addition to the regular 
local news, special articles to be furnished by 
the best descriptive writers on the city staff. 
All phases of life in a great metropolis will be 
reflected in this department, and should prove 
both entertaiuing and instructive. 

LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS DE- 
PARK! MENT.—The Literary Department of the 
WEEKLY PREss will be under the control of Dr. 
R. SHEL'TON MACKENZIE, Literary Critic of 
THE Press, who will be aided in the miscel 
laneous selections by experienced members of 
the editorial corps. Our aim will be to furnish 
the very best original and selected matter that 
can be obtained, such as stories, poems, sketch- 
es, etc., ete,, thus giving many coiumns of mat 
ter OF iiterest tu ail classes of readers, 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Mr, THOMAS MEEHAN, the editor of this well- 
kuowu aud very valuable Department of THE 


WEEKLY PPess, will remain in charge during the 
coming year, and the mere statement of this 
tact will be sufficient to commend this journal 
to all who are engaged in Agricultural pursuits. 

FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPART- 
MEN'T.—Nearly all classes of readers will tind 
our Financial aud Commercial reports of inesii 
mahie value in their busivess relations, for this 
news Can always be relied upon as unbiased and 
authoritative. The farmer, the manufacturer 
aud the merchant cannot afford to be in ignor- 
auce of events Cconstautly occurring 1a the busi. 
ness world, and to them tne information given by 
THe WEEKLY PRESS is @ necessity. Our quota 
tious are always the very latest tiat cau be 
obtained, and are telegraphed from all the busi- 
ness centres of the globe. 

OUR LITTLE PEOPLE.—Since this depart- 
meut was started we have received many letters 
of congratulation from both parents and chil- 
dren, and in the future this feature will be made 
even more prominent than in the past. It is to 
be placed in charge of a talented lady, whose 
love for the iittle folks cannot tail to guide her 
hand aright in the selection of their weekly 
feast. Tne Puzzier’s Realm, which has proved 
so popular, will remain in charge of its well- 
known editor, Mr. WM. H. GRAFFAM, of West- 
Searboro, Maine. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.— It will be 
seen that not only one page, but the entire paper 
will be carefully edited, and nothing that could 
possibly add to the value of the journal will be 
omitted. The editorial page, proper, will in 
ciude leading articles on all the current topics 
of the hour, and though ‘THE PReEss is Republican 
in principle, it will be found tbat in great ques- 
tions its influence will ever be cast in favor of 
the right, irrespective of partisan or otber in 
fluence, | 

—— | 


TERMS: | 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR (Postage Peid) 





New Subscribers sending Two Dollars now will 
be credited with the paper until Jan. 1, 1880, 
SINGLE COPIES—FIVE CENTS 

ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR IT. } 





THE PRESS COMPANY 
(Limited), 
S. W. cor. Seventh & Chestnut Sts., | | 
___ PHILADELPHIA, eo 
Those answering an abet | 
whl confer a favor upon the Adver-| 
by stating 
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Hygienic & Turkish Bath 
HOTEL. 
13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 
This well-known house is « 
from all varts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate 
it is a temperance house, an’? the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected wit! the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send for a Circular. 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


ynvenient of access 


yap Measuring 1 Jar, 


n ind ‘ 
kit ~ ¥.. nt b akery f ) Me 
stead of Weighing sugar, flour. &. 
and for Liquids | 
and fluid ounce. 

SAMPLES sent by express on receipt 
of 50 cents, or by mail, post 
rec eipt of Sé6 cents 
CountyAge ntaW anted evs 

Address oy at E G L ASS co. 

RK is; REED, 
00 Wo st., Pi ttsburgh, Pa 






uring 


>t , 


paid, ¢ 





W EDDING CANOPIES, Dancing Cloths, 

ana Camp Chairs vo let tor Entertainments, 
at oe nee ee SKELTON’S , 
BANNEK #nd FLAG FACTORY, 
way, between 3:2d and 33d Sts.. ‘New York. 
Orders by mail _— attended tu. 


te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 











L 
energy, at home 


health and bodily 1, » without 


the use of medi ? an 


bine 
yy Aina, 


PULVERMACTHIE 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BRANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 


meet every quirement 


and 


indorse them. 


The most 


men of Europe and this country 


learned physician: scientific 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
prineipal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, havespellsof faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid 
neys, stomach, or bleod, in a disordered con- 
lition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
pursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
being symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 


> 


and other despondent symptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect er the want of knowledge 
of the proper Means oO. cure, often prolong 
theirsutferings. Why, then, further neglecta 





| convineing 


subject so productive of health and happiness 


}whon there is at hand a meansof restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 


Send now for DESCRIPrtIVE PAMPHLE®r and 
— ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 


and INFORMATION WORTH 
ies mailed free. Call on or 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway; New York. 


rHOUSANDS 


address, 


Cop 





pas Avoid bogus odie claiming ele 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains hou 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious, 
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Science and Art. 


THE ORATORIO SocteTy will follow the time-honored 
custom of singing the Messiah in Christmas week. Its per- 
formance will be given Saturday evening Dec, 28, with 
the following soloists: Miss Minnie Hauk, Soprano; Miss 
Anna Drasdil, Contralto; Mr. George Simpson, Tenor; Mr. 
M. W. Whitney (from Boston), Basso. 








O_Lp Burtpincs MapE Over.—‘‘ The American Archi- 
tect’? for Nov. 30 has another example of the successful 
alteration of a very uninteresting house into a pretty and 
commodious cottage, with an addition for use as a dairy. 
The building is the property of Mr. Henry A. Whitney, 
of Milton, Mass., and the architects are Messrs. Sturgis & 
Brigham, Boston. 





DETACHABLE DrecKS.—The “ Princess Alice” disaster has 
suggested to an English engineer, Mr. R. H. Fairlee—the 
inventor, we believe, of modern narrow gauge railways— 
the plan of making the decks of river steamers complete 
in themselves, and buoyant to a degree which would in- 
sure a large number of people against drowning. He 
proposes to have an arrangement whereby, in case of sud- 
den accident, the pilot can disconnect the deck from the 
hull so that the latter may sink and leave the deck and its 
fixtures floating on the surface of the water. 

THE Epison INVENTIONS.—Mr. Edison, having fully re- 
covered from his illness, is as hard at work as ever, and is 
understood to say that his experiments are now aimed at 
a reduction of cost. He has already reduced this below 
that of the best gas, but believes that he can do still bet- 
ter. He has also nearly perfected a device for measuring 
the electricity consumed by his light, so that a meter can 
be furnished for every house where the light is used. Let 
us hope that its character for veracity will be better sus- 
tained than is the case with its older brethren of the gas 
variety. Mr. Edison’s opinion on the possibility of trans- 
mitting power by electricity has received confirmation 
from Sir William Thompson and Dr. Siemens, who are 
perhaps the highest foreign authorities on the subject. 








THE BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC.—A great crowd gave a 
warm reception to Theodore Thomas at the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic last Friday, which was repeated even more 
enthusiastically at the concert on Saturday evening. We 
have never seen Thomas so manifest himself as on Friday. 
The orchestra was not quite to his liking; once he required 
a repeat, practice frequent under Bergmann lead, but which 
we never remember to have seen with Thomas before. 
In Schumann’s symphony especially he was thoroughly 
aroused, and showed the power that he ordinarily exercises 
over an orchestra without showing it. Mr. Thomas has 
sometimes been called a cold leader; no one would have 
thought him so who saw his lead last Friday. At the con- 
cert he had corrected whatever defects he had detected, 
and was like his former self in ti.e calmness of his leader- 
ship. Miss Annie McCollum made her debut as a public 
singer, and was warmly received, not only by personal 
friends but by the larger public. She has a fine voice, but 
it lacks somewhat in flexibility. 





A GREAT ENGINEERING WoRK.—Among the greatest 
engineerir.g enterprises of the day is the new bridge of 
the North British Railway across the Firth of Forth. It 
is described as starting from abutments on the high ground 
overlooking the lowlands along the Firth. It will be car- 
ried in the form of a light lattice girder structure upon 
cylindrical brick columns to the edge of the deep water. 
in the two great spans, each 1,600 feet long, which are to 
form the central portion of the structure, there has to be 
faced one of the most difficult engineering feats imagina- 
ble. Regarding this portion of the work, the ‘“‘ Scotsman” 
says that at the point on each side of the estuary where 
the bottom begins to shelve rapidly downward there is to 
be placed an immense composite pier, consisting of four 
groups of iron columns firmly bedded on basements of 
masonry and securely braced together throughout their 
entire height. Over the tops of these piers will be carried 
immense chains, whose shoreward ends will be anchored 
to ponderous masses 0f masonry; and these, being con- 
tinued over two similar piers placed on the island of 
Inchgarvie in mid-channel, will afford, on the suspension 
principle, such assistance as is estimated to be required in 
supporting the spans, which, of course, will also rest at 
either end upon the framework of the piers. The height 
of the great 1,600 feet spans has been fixed at 150 feet, to 
reach which level the shoreward section will require, as in 
the case of the Tay bridge, to have a certain gradient, and 
when it is added that the piers will reach the height of 
from 500 to 600 feet, some idea may be formed of the im- 
posing appearance which the completed structure will 
present. Work has actually begun on the foundations of 
this magnificent structure. 





ARCHITECTS’ DuES.—Some little discussion has arisen of 
late respecting the professional rights of architects. It has 
brought out some facts which everyone ought to know 
who is ever likely to employ an architect. The latest case 
of importance is that of the Indiana State House. Mr. E. 
E. Myers, one of the unsuccessful competitors for the de- 
sign, has brought suit against the State House Com- 
missioners for damages to the amount of $45,000, claiming 
that although they accepted Mr. May’s plans they had his 
(Myers’s) plans photographed, and returned the originals to 
him in a mutilated condition, so that they are worthless. 
For the actual expenses of preparing the plans he charges 
$10,000. This, however, is but a small part of his com- 


plaint, for he alleges that the accepted plans were so 
imperfect that the experts called in to examine them could 
not reach a satisfactory conclusion, and that the commis- 
sioners, therefore, used the Myers specifications and 
drawings to supply all deficiencies. On this claim he basis 
the regular architect’s charge of 244 per cent. on the es- 
timated cost of the building, amounting to $35,000. The 
public generally is wholly unable to understand architects’ 
charges. Ten thousand dollars seems an excessive charge 
for the drawings in question, but the conditions of the 
competition may have justified it. We only know that 
these conditions were exceedingly stringent. A somewhat 
parallel case is found in the case of the new Law Courts in 
London, for the competitive plans of which the government 
allowed near $50,000 to be divided equally among twelve in- 
vited competitors. This was no doubt based on an actual 
calculation as to the probable cost of the drawings. What 
justification Mr. Myers has for his claim that the com- 
missioners used his plans will only be brought out in the 
approaching trial. The whole affair is a warning, at all 
events, that architects and their clients should endeavor 
to have everything distinctly embodied in the preliminary 
agreement. If the client wishes to retain the plans it 
should be so stated, and an allowance made to that end. 
And clients should clearly understand that an architect is 
fairly entitled to his regular percentage on the cost of the 
building. A little care at the outset will often prevent 
much trouble and expense. 


Fact and Aumor. 

—During 1877 the Russian debt was increased by about 
$325,000,000. 

—Reporters will not hereafter be allowed to witness flog- 
gings in English jails. That is right. 

—Krupp has made a 16-inch gun. The one at our Cen- 
tennia] had, we believe, only a 13-inch bore. 

—General Spinola has at last received permission to lay 
steam pipes in this city for heating purposes. 

—A great Loudon draper is said to sell twenty times as 
mueh American long-cloth as he does English. 

—A defamatory biography of Lord Beaconsfield is said 
to have had a sale of 100,000 copies in England. 

—tThe edifying spectacle of a police judge on trial for 
drunkenness is at present in pi ogress in this city. 

—An explosion of gunpowder on board a Japanese ves- 
sel killed all hands on board. Ninety-five souls in all. 

—It is announced from Washington that Edison's appli- 
cation for a patent on his electric-light has been favorably 
passed. 

—Mr. Henry Wells, the fcunder of Wells, Fargo & Co. 
and the American Express Co., died in Glasgow, Scotland, 
last week. 

—An Austro-Hungarian Crown Prince was among the 
victims of accidental shooting last week, also two or three 
plebeian small boys. 

—The treaty with Samoa reached the State Department 
wrapped in a matof cocoa-nut fiber said to be 300 yeals 
old, and valued at $5,000. 

—It is said thut the proposition of an ‘English protec- 
torate over Constantinople is again broached, Germany 
being favorable thereunto. 

—Mr. Godey’s will provides that ‘‘ The Lady’s Book” 
shall not be sold, but shall be continued under the manage- 
ment of the late editor’s sons. 

—Mr. James H. Stebbins, president of a Brooklyn gas 
company, has been investigating the electric lights of Paris 
and does not feel so much frightened as he did. 

—Chicago is pressing a new plan for the enlargement of 
her harbor by shutting in with additional breakwaters 
about 500 acres of the lake south of the river mouth. 

—The ‘“ World” says that Mr. Blaine’s speech was “‘ de- 
livered to a large and disappointed audience.” No doubt 
there was some disappointment, but it was mostly agree- 
able. 

—Another explosion of flour-dust occurred last week in 
Minneapolis. The terrible experience of last May has not 
taught all employés the carefulness on which safety 
depends. 

—The general press declaration that the fumes of sul- 
phur will cure diphtheria has caused the death of a young 
man in Massachusetts. He inhaled the suffocating fumes 
of matches. 

—‘I never pay my old debts,” says the greenbacker. 
“What do you do with the new ones?’ asks his hard 
money neighbor. ‘‘ Why, let them grow old, of course,” 
is the reply. 

—A Michigander advertises that he will sue any man 
who furnishes him with liquor. He has broken the pledge 
so many times that he is determined tc take effectual pre- 
ventive measures. 

—William J. Wilson, the Negro who founded the Freed- 
men’s Bank, and would probably have done well with it if 
the District ring had not offered to help him, died last 
week in Washington. 

—Slag-wool is a fiber of silica produced by blowing 
steam through the slag of iron-furnaces. It is woven into 
strips and sheets, and promises to be very useful as a non- 
conducting wrapper for boilers and steam pipes. 

—Germany is said to have so ,increased her railroad 
facilities Franceward that she can have, 600,000 men 
en route for the frontier at one and the same time. Like- 
wise she has in all sixteen bridges across the Rhine. 

—Flood, Mackey and other ‘“‘ bonanza kings” plead the 
statute of limitations in answer to a suit for the trifle of 
$35,000,000 brought by shareholders in the consolidated 
mines in consequence of alleged misappropriations. 








—Gov. Hampton has had to submit to amputation of his 
leg, in consequence of the accident of a few weeks ago, 





By a curious coincidence he was elected to the United 
States Senate on the day that the operation was performed. 

—A German journalist lately wrote a pleasant little 
fable about a schoolmaster who used no end of canes, but 
whose scholars behaved worse and worse every year. Bis- 
marck had him imprisoned under the idea that the refer- 
ence was personal. 

—In the island of Tristan d’ Acunha the cats and the 
mice live on terms of perfect harmony, the whole island 
being overrun by them in immense numbers. The cats 
have found that young sea-birds are choicer diet, and have 
wholly forgotten their former tastes. 

—When the Princess Louise has caught a severe cold on 
the lungs in consequence of adhering to the low-necked 
dress of the Court of St. James she will perhaps become 
convinced tnat the rules of court etiquette should be 
adapted to the climate where the court happens to be. 

—Mr. Eustis thinks, or says he does, that the United 
States Government is responsible for damage done by the 
Mississippi when it bursts the levees. His argument is 
that the government owns the river. It is not apparent 
why it owns the Mississippi any more than it does other 
rivers. 

—Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, wants to repeal the existing 
prohibition against the appointment ir the army of ex- 
Confederate soldiers. It is respectfully suggested that he 
substitute a statute prohibiting the appointment of any 
excepting ex-Confederate soldiers. That would meet the 
views of a solid South. 

—The ten charitable institutions of Illinois estimate 
their expenses for the coming two years at a total of 
$2,027,000, being $1,400,000 for the four insane asylums ; 
$520,000 for deaf, dumb and blind; feeble minded children, 
$195,000; soldiers orphans, $94,000; eye and ear infirmary, 
$47,000; referm school, $65,000, 

—Mr. Ruskin has resigned the Slade Professorship at 
Oxford. Mr. Whistler, the artist, lately brought suit 
against him for defamatory criticism and won his case, the 
jury giving him a farthing damages, each party to the suit 
paying his own costs. This is naturally unsatisfactory to 
both, and Mr. Ruskin is probably more than ever disgusted 
with the world. 

—Three brave boys have formed themselves into what 
they call the ‘ New York Life-saving Association.” They 
have already rescued singly and together twenty-two 
drowning persons, and their services have been recognized 
by the Benevolent Association. They are poor, hard- 
working boys and very much need a boat for their praise- 
worthy volunteer services. 

—A telephone wire normally connecting a shoe store 
with its manufactory accidentally sagged the other day, 
and lay across two other wires connecting respectively 
with the Fulton Fish Market and the Stock Exchange. 
The result was a hopeless confusion of orders at the factory 
and the store, and a violent exchange of personalities be- 
tween the fish dealers and the shoemakers. 

—A Western person publicly announces that he will not 
be held responsible for any contracts signed while he is in- 
toxicated; evidently assuming that intoxication at one 
time or another is perfectly natural and proper. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that it would be well to 
specify the times and seasons during which he will be in a 
condition for the legitimate discharge of business. 

—A fire took place in this city next door to one crowded 
theater, and across the street from another. Strong de- 
tachments of police were sent into each house as a preven- 
tive against panic. Very likely it was owing to their 
presence that no rush for the doors took place. The Life- 
saving Benevolent Association should send the officer a 
medal who had the foresight to make this wise disposition 
of his men. 

—Boston’s City election last week resulted in a Demo- 
cratic victory, giving them the control of the Board of 
Aldermen, the School Committee, and the Common Coun- 
cil. Boston has thus far been governed with comparative 
intelligence. Let us fervently hope that in Democratic 
hands her schools and libraries will be still further im 
proved, and that the profound wisdom of Democratic mu 
nicipal management will soon be apparent in all directions. 

—A crowd of people in carriages and on foot were on 
the Passaic bridge just above the Falls the other day, 
watching the flood. Suddenly two men appeared, floating 
helplessly down stream on a load of wood. Everyone 
stared without acting except little Mike Flynn, a ten year 
old boy, who incited the crowd to contiscate the reins 
from a dozen harnesses, and lower them down to the res- 
cue of the terrified voyagers. His presence of mind was 
rewarded by the successful rescue of both men. 

—Beautiful working of relief fund: In a late trial at 
Woolwich, England, it was shown that for near two years 
a man had been on strike and drawing twenty shillings a 
week from the Union. It also appeared that he could at 
any time have had laborer’s wages of twenty-two shillings 
under the Union rules. Said the magistrate: ‘‘ That would 
have been two shillings better. Why did you not take it?” 
Defendant (astonished)—‘* What, work for twenty-two sbil- 
lings a weck when I could get twenty shillings for doing 
nothing!” And yet these people cry out against a moneyed 
aristocracy. 

—A very pleasant incident attended Mr. Beecher’s lec- 
ture in the remote viils ge of Farmington, Maine, a few 
days since. Among his hearers was one man who walked 
fifteen miles to be present. This eager attendant was a 
lieutenant in the old Twenty-eighth Maine Volunteers. 
That regiment on its way to the front landed one bleak 
November night at the Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, and was 
quartered for the night in Plymouth Church, by Mr. 
Beecher’s invitation, and fed by his direction. So says the 
‘Farmington Chronicle.” Sixteen years have passed, but 
the lieutenant had not forgotten the host, 
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UniTED StatTes.—Temperance in the West.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Illinois Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has adopted a plan of work for the coming 
year substantially as follows: It recommends that the 
W.C.T. Unions of each Congressional district unite in 
organizing a District Convention, for the purpose of arousing 
enthusiasm and increasing a knowledge of the work, which 
shall be conducted on the same general plan as a State 
Convention, and organize a District W. C. T. Union at its 
close; that each District Union present the work to the 
neighboring community in a public meeting as often as 
once a quarter. It specially recommends holding Gospel 
temperance meetings on Sunday afternoon; the introduc 
tion and establishment of thorough temperance work in 
the Sunday-schools of the State; the formation of juvenile 
unions; and an attempt to have thorough instruction in the 
scientific basis of total abstinence incorporated in the pub- 
lic school instruction. For this purpose it recommends Dr. 
Richardson’s *‘ Text Book of Temperance” and Miss Julia 
Coleman’s ‘“‘Temperance Lessons.” It also urges the 
formation of Young Ladies’ Unions and the co-operation of 
influential assemblies, such as ministertal, educational and 
medical societies and Sunday-schools, and the press. A 
document designated the ‘‘ Home Protection Petition”’ is 
being circulated through the State for signatures and will 
be duly presented to the legislature, praying that ‘* by suit- 
able legislation it ‘nay be provided that in the State of MIli- 
nois the question of licensing at any time, in any locality, 
the sale of any and all intoxicating drinks, including wine 
and beer, be submitted to and determined by ballot, in 
which women of lawful age shall be privileged to take part 
in the san.e manner and under only such restrictions as 
obtaim in reference to voting by men on such questions.” 
How far public sentiment in the Northwest has been al- 
ready awakened may be judged from the fact that the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company now re- 
quires the written pledge of every employé to abstain 
from using intoxicating drinks, even ale, beer and wine, 
to keep out of all places where such drinks are sold, and 
to refrain from profane and abusive language. 





Dr. Reynolds's Testimony.—Dr. Reynolds, the temper- 
ance evangelist who has done such good service in the West 
during the last two winters, tells our Chicago correspond- 
ent that in Michigan ninety per cent. of the 210,000 men 
who put on the red ribbon during his campaign two years 
ago are still wearing it and living up to it; and that, too, 
when eighty-five per cent. were drinkers. Within that 
period, also, there have been 25,000 conversions to Christ, 
mainly due to the temperance work. Having now come 
trom a pilgrimage through his own State, Maine, he de- 
Clares that hardor temperance wark ie not being done in 
any other State than in Maine; that politicians and soci- 
ety have become so unanimous on that one point that 
both parties are radical prohibitionists. The fact that 
only nine men upheld the liquor interest in its Legislature 
at the last session stimulates the unanimity, and a bill was 
drafted which is certain to become a law making the sale 
o liquor a felony, and punishing the very first offense by 
a $1,000 fine and three months in prison; even now in the 
city of Bangor no man can get a drink short of the darkest 
corner of some dark cellar. 





Sunday in Cincinnati.—The recent deplorable revelations 
as to the non-observance of Sunday in Cincinnati have 
aroused a deep concern among thoughtful people in that 
city, and stirred up a movement to counteract the tenden- 
cies which have been operating in the direction of irrelig- 
ion and vice. That this is not to be an easy task appears 
from the remarkable diversity of sentiment expressed by 
the clergy of the city in response to the ‘‘ Commercial’s ” 
twenty-one questions as to how far the movement should 
proceed and on what basis it should rest. The nature of 
the inquiries may be judged from the following: 


“Do you regard Sunday (or the Sabbath) as twenty-four 
hours’ time? and if so, between what hours is that period 
measured? What do you understand by the observance of 
the Sunday or Sabbath * Do you mean the execution of the 
Mosaic laws in respect to a day of rest? Would you suppress 
Sunday newspapers? During what hours would you permit 
work to be done in getting out Monday newspapers? Would 
you stop excursion trains and steamers on Sunday? Would 
you probibit entirely the operation of railroads and the navi- 
gation of the river on Sunday? If not, what restriction 
would you make as to hours of labor on the railroads and the 
river? Would you close the Post-office on Sunday? Would you 
close the telegraph offices on Sunday? If not, between what 
hours would you permit mails to be distributed and dis- 
patcbes received? Would you close the public libraries 
and reading rooms? Would you regulate in any way the 
livery stable business? What restraint would you impose as 
to the use of private carriages ? Would you close all the coffee 
houses, beer gardens, billiard rooms, bill-top houses, all 
places of public resort not devoted to the worship of God?” 

In the replies almost every shade of opinion was express- 
ed, from the strictest Sabbatarianism to the most liberal 
conception of Sunday duties and privileges; about the 
only point of agreement being that Sunday begins and 
ends at twelve o’clock midnight and that the obligation to 
observe it does not rest in Mosaic law. It has perhaps 
resulted from this contrariety of opinion that the com- 
mittee of twenty-six appointed at a meeting of citizens, 
December 3d, to take the matter in charge is laboring only 
to conserve the civil observance of the day of rest. The 
Hon. Rufus King, of the Committee, has said with reference 
to the question, Where ‘ re you going to draw the line? 
that he saw no difficulty in that, and would stand by the 
statute of Ohio, which says that no werk shall be done on 
Sunday. ‘If we demand that the workmgmen shall have 





one day of rest,” he added, ‘I'll compromise on that and 
let the clergymen do the rest.” The Rev. Dr. Skinner has 
expressed a like sentiment: ‘‘It is only the civil Sabbath 
that the Committee need care for;’’ while Archbishop 
Purcell, represeuting the Catholics, sent a letter to say that 
he would “cordially coincide in anything wise and prac- 
ticable.’’ 





The Y. M. C. A. and the Colored Question.—At the last 
Georgia State Convention cf the Y. M. C. A. the topic was 
discussed, ‘‘What can our own association do among 
colored people?” and the sentiment freely expressed that it 
is the duty of the Southern people to educate the blacks. 
The Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, of Gainesville, spoke with great 
plainness : 

“If the race is saved it must be by the Christian people of 
the South awakening up to a sense of their duty. It isa 
sham to get together in our great missionary conventions 
and laud the Christian heroes, men and women, who go 
abroad to teach the ignorant and degraded, and yet when 
they come among us for the same purpose to ostracise them, 
refuse them and their families the common civilities of so- 
ciety, and to brand them as ‘nigyer teachers.’ We must 
bid them Godspeed and help them.” 

At the close a resolution was adopted recommending the 
associations of the State to “ engage in active work among 
colored young men.” 


FRANCE. — The Proposed Protestant Journal. —It is 
understood that 1,900 out of the proposed 2,000 shares of 
the new Protestant journal are subscribed for, and that 
the remainder can be easily raised. The aim of the move 
ment is to bring freethinkers and men who in their hearts 
have long abjured Romanism for themselves to place 
themselves and their famiiles beyond Jesuitic influence by 
becoming nominally Protestants. M. Réveillaud, who it 
was hoped would edit the jcurnal, declines the ‘too 
weighty honor,” but expresses his belief that it is ‘‘ the 
necessary, the indispensable instrument of the great work 
of propagating the Gospel, which was never more com- 
manded and facilitated by circumstancesthan now.” The 
movement which he is direc. ing in the south of France, to 
which we referred in the Christian Union of Oct. 30th, has 
taken shape in a public meeting held at Bourg, at which 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“The persons composing this meeting, convinced that the 
demoralizing influence of ‘olericalism’ can only be dene 
away with by definitively breaking with the Romish Church, 
declare that they will endeavor, in their families and around 
them, to bring about the necessary and complete rupture. 
They declare at the same time that they are in nowise the 
enemies of religion, and that they will do allin their power 
to have recourse to Protestant ministers in the religious cir- 
cumstances of their life, such as baptisms, marriages and 
burials.” 


ITaALy.—A sequel to Father Curci’s troubles.—The bro- 
thers Bencini, printers of Father Curei’s last book, brought 
an action for libel against the ‘‘ Unité Cattolica” for an 
article published on the 9th of March, 1878, under the title 
of ** Appendix to the Errors of Curci.” On the 25th of 
May last, the editor of the ‘“‘ Unita” was cited to appear 
on the 13th of June before the Correctivual Tribuno of 
Turin. The editor, Eugenio Tira, did not attend the court, 
and received on the 18th of June a notice that he had been 
sentenced, in contumacy, to prison for six months, toa 
fine of two thousand lire, to subsidiary imprisonment in 
terms of the law (which means six years’ confinement), 
and he was moreover ordered to pay an indemnity to the 
prosecutor of one thousand lire, besides two thousand lire 
for damages. An appeal was lodged against this sentence, 
which was heard on the 9th and 11th of November by the 
Turin Court of Appeal. The celebrated advocate Antonio 
Cancino defended the ‘“‘ Unita,’’ and the result was the re- 
versal of the sentence of the Correctional Tribunal, with 
costs against the Bencini brothers. 





The Pope on Socialism.—Cardinal Nina, the Pontifical 
Secretary of State, acting under the orders of the Pope, 
has sent instructions to the Papal Nuncios abroad urging 
them to call the attention of the Governments to which 
they are accredited to the necessity of reclaiming the 
people from their present immoral courses, of combating 
Socialism, and restoring to the Church the prerogatives 
‘‘ which are indispensable if she is to accomplish the lofty 
moral mission with which she is charged.” 

GLEANINGS. 

—Mason, Lll., dedicated a new Methodist church on Sunday 
last. 

—Fifteen conversions have come of special work at Orange- 
ville, Ill. 

—The Baptist College at Ottawa, Kans., calls loudly upon 
friends for aid 

—The London Presbytery declines to take up the Glasgow 
bank failure. 

—Gratiot, Wis., has dedicated a new Methodist church; also 
Constantine, Mich. 

—A tria! of the electric-light has veen successfully made in 
the nave of Bristol Cathedral. 

—Dr. Andrew Bonar’s new church at Glasgow was opened 
Sunday Dec. 1. It seats 1,000 persons and cost £12,000. 

—The Methodist church at Lronton, Wis., reports “a gleri- 
ous revival,” with one hundred and fifty conversions. 

—Principal Tulloch of the Scotch Presbyterian Church was 
the speaker at Westminster Abbey on St. Andrew's Day. 

—The Rev. A. H. Hager has been given a letter of dismissal 
from the Chicago Presbytery to the Presbytery of Boston. 

—The Rev. F..N. Archer, Baptist, has become pastor at 
Cambria, Iowa, and the Rev. W. Barnet, ditto, at Highland. 

—The Rev. W. K. Beans, late of the Rock River (Ill.), Con 
ference, has become pastor of the second Methodist Church 
at Omaha. 

~The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union is happy over 
a bequest of $30,000 from the late Joseph B. Eaton, condi- 
tioned only upon the raising of whatever additional amount 





may be necessary to clear the institution ‘rom debt. As this 
will be but about $7,000, the whole debt is thus wiped our. 

—Dr. Vaughan (the Master of the Temple), of London, under 
medical advice has given up specia) Advent services for the 
present year. 

~All the ministers of the Free Church of Scotland were eu- 
joined by tae General Assembly to preach a temperance ser- 
mon last Sunday. 

—Baptists in lowa report a moderate revival interest under 
regular pastors, evangelistic work, in its protessional mean 
ing, baving fallen into marked decline. 

—The new and handsome edifice of Pilgrim 
Brooklyn, in Henry street, corner of Degraw, was 
with appropriate exercises on Sunday last. 

—Of the twenty-seven Baptist associations in indiana, thir 
teen have lost in their membersbip during the year a total 
of 958: the others have gained a total of 882. 

Mr. Sankey has been addressing large meetings on the 
Continent. He is now in England and contemplates working 
with ministers in their individual churches. 

Scientific Boston pow sings its hymns at prais 
not out of hymn books, but from hymn screcies. 
they are projected by means of a stereopticon. 

The Kev. J. N. Freeman, pastor of the Presb: terian 
Church at Lockport, N. Y., positively declines the call ot 
Union Park Congregational Church, Chicago. 

—American Presbyterians are about codperating wit ‘he 
Free Church of Scotland to provide preaching stations in al! 
the important tourist stations of the continent. 

~The Congregationalis's of the Beloit and Madison dis- 
tricts, Wis., bave been holding a large joint convention with 
renewed earnestness as the result of the discussions. 

Mr. Henry Varley the Evangelist has consented to make 
his abode in Melbourne, Australia, where a taberaacie 
accommodating 5,000 persons is to be erected for his use. 

Union Park Congregational Church, Chicago, in aunus! 
meeting last week reported an income of $20,000 the pust 
year. $200 in the treasury then, and a debt of $60,000 maturing 
in 1885. It bas not yet settled a pastor. 

It is proposed to erect a Memorial Church near the scene 
of the * Princess Alice” disaster. The Rev. Rowley Hill, who 
escaped while his children were lost, assists the movement, for 
which already about £2,000 have been collected. 

Mr. Cyrus Johnson was ordained by a council at Spring 
Side, Kansas, Dec. 4. Sermon by the Rev L. B. Wilson, D.D. 
Prayer by the Rey. M. D. Tenney, moderator. Charge by J. 
J. Wilson, aud Right Hand by D.C. McNair. A Communion 
service concluded the exercises. 

—Services were held at the Church of the Holy Trinity, in 
this city, last Sunday evening, in memory of the late John E. 
Vassar, familiarly known as Uncle John Vassar, for many 
years a colporteur of the American Tract Soeiety in this city. 
The Rev. Messrs. Justin D. Fulton and J. Hyatt Smith spoke 
of his piety and good works, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk told of 
his faitbful services as army chaplain in the late Rebellion. 

—-A recent revival at Spring Creek, Kansas, under the 
labors of the Rv. M. D. Tenney, bas resulted in the addition 
of seventeen members to the church, all but two of whom 
are heads of families. There is also special interest at White 
City, tbe Rey. F. G. Sherrill pastor. The friends of the Rev. 
8. G. Wright, of Brookville, recently gave him a donation 
supper that netted seventy-five dollars. 

—A new Congregational Churct. has just been organized in 
the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, the Rev. E. C. Olney, 
pastor, being the third of this order in that town. The num- 
ber uniting was forty three. Of these one-fourth were by 
profession of faith and nearly one-half were a colony from 
the lst Church. One of the clergymen, the Rev. James 
Ballard, who took part in the formation of the church and in 
the Council, has seen all the three Congregational churches 
of the city organized in the space of forty-two years. 

—The chief Methodist school of theology in the Northwest, 
the Garrett Institute at Evanston, IIL, will graduate its first 
lady student the coming spring, Miss Mary A. Phillips, of 
Qiney, Ill.; and the professors are understood to say she is the 
first lady applicant in the country for a degree in Methodist 
theology. When she entered the school the professors look- 
ed with disfaver upon ber presence, but a year’s acquaint- 
ance and reflection have converted them. She is the daughter 
of a clergyman, the peer of tne best man in her class, and 
intends to do Gospel pulpit work. 

—A council convened at Clear Creek, Kansas, Dec. 5, and 
ordained Mr. J. J. Wilson, who bas been preaching there. The 
Rey. Edward Skinner, of Milford, preached thesermon. The 
Rev. Dr. L. B. Wilson, brother of the candidate, offered the 
ordaining prayer. The Rey. L. E. Sikes (moderator) gave the 
charge, and the Rev. M. D. Tenney, the right hand of feilow- 
ship. The dedication of their house of worship took place in 
the evening. Sermon by Superintendent 8. D. Storrs, dedica- 
tory prayer by Bro. Wilson, the pastor. The church isa neat 
substantial edifice, seating about 150, and cost, with the land, 
$1,000. The people are few, and quite limited in means, yet 
with the help of a few outside, friendsin Ohio contributing 
$129.32, they have by much sacrifice and effort completed 
it free from debt. 

—The Rey. George B. Newcomb, in a sermon in which he 
congratulated the Dwight Place Church, New Haven, upon 
the completion of the subscription for the payment of their 
debt, at the same time signified his intention to relinquish 
the post of acting pastor, which he has ably and successfully 
filled for the last ten years. The church, under the charge of 
Mr. Newcomb and largely by his exertions, has greatly pros- 
pered, and has become strong in numbers and resources. 
Mr. Newcomb will still continue for a while to supply ti:: 
pulpit. His remarkable ability as a preacher will cause bi, 
should he leave New Haven, to be missed by the entire com- 
munity, and will render it difficult for hi~ place to be ade- 
quately filled. 

—Apropos of the question whether or net the callof he 
Phillips Cony regational Chuich, Boston, to Mr. Meredith was 
a unanimous wne, the following tacts are reported by acor 
respondent: The thiormal vote at the time of th call (men 
and women both voting) stood 113 seas, fifteen nays, teo 
biank. The formal vote (inen only voting) stood furty-two 
yeas, eight nays, one blank, und some of these negutive votes 
were cast by men who were anxtous to have Mr. Meredith, 
but thought they ought io wait till he publicly declared his 
determination to leave the Methodists. These men in the 
parish meeting (where pewholders only vote) voted for bim 
so that the vote of the pewholders was thirty-three yeu~, 
one nay, two blank. The vote at the Council was thirty-two 
yeas and eight nays. Between the time of the acceptance ot 
the call and the Council—about three weeks—a purse of mor 
than a thousand dollars was raised lor Mrs. Meredith, 
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this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
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ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
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cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
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rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Brain and Nerve Food, 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the nerve- 
giving principles of the Ox brain and wheat 
germ. Physicians have found that they give 
perfect relief in neuralgia, loss of nervous 
power, failure of memory, restlessness, and 
want of refreshing sleep. For sale by Drug- 
gists. F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Barton’s Silver-Plated 

Ware. 

Visitors at the Recent American Institute 
Fair willreca the beautiful display of silver- 
ware made there by Messrs. Reed & Barton. 
Their large Centennial show-case, occupying 
a conspicuous position on the floer, was filled 
with a dazzling array of silver goods: Eper- 
gnes, fruit dishes, tureens, vegetable, entrée 
and meat dishes; morocco and inlaid wood 
boxes, lined with delicate colored satins, filled 
with knives, forks, and spoons in a variety of 
designs, which even an expert would find diffi- 
cult to distinguish from sterling silver, besides 
vases, jewel-boxes, card stands, cologne sets, 
water sets and ice pitchers of artistic design 
and workmanship. The following, quoted 
from the “Mercantile Shipping Register,” 
of London, Eng., indicates how the Reed & 
Barton goods are appreciated abroad: 

“One of the most remarkable books before 
us is that issued by Messrs Reed & Barton, 
Taunton, Mass. It consists of nearly one 
thousand pages of beautifully executed illus- 
trations of their productions, an immense 
variety of each particular article. Every page 
contains several patterns, which for beauty 
of design we think may fearlessly chal- 
lenge comparison in the Old World or the 
New; under each article is the description 
and the price, which is undoubtedly low com- 
pared with similar articles of our own pro- 
duction. We must own that in the interest of 
our own producers, we regret this. Still we 
ought not to disguise the truth, however det- 
rimentalit may be,and do not do so. Weare 
afraid we have no manufscturers here with 
enterprise enough to compete with this firm.” 


Reed and 


Santa Claus at Macy’s, 6th Ave. & 14th 
St., has succeeded in bringing together a most 
wonderful and heterogeneous collection. 
Grown folks and children alike are delighted 
with the show windows, in which there are sev- 
eral episodes in fashionable life represented. 
The first is the race course ; the coach is letting 
out the ladies at the club house, the piazzas of 
which are filled with elegantly dressed women. 
The grand stand has the less fashionable 
crowd in u'sters and other natty costumes. 
The next window represents a féte champé 
tre: gentlemen and lady dolls are flirting in 
arbors, others are having luncheon on the 
wrass, and children are under the surveillance 
of French bonnes near the bouse, which is a 
doll’s house of magnifie-nt proportions. The 
third window has an evening party, some say 
a golden wedding, for on a sofa at one side 
are the most delightful old dolls, with white 
hair and old-fashioned dresses, and the young 
folks in trains and swallow-tail coats are 
dancing tothe music made by an exquisite 
young lady with blonde hair and lilac dress, 
covered withlace. Itisaltogether too awfully 
nice, as our English friends say.—| Evg. Post. 

F. Edwards 
Has the best fitting BOOTS AND SHOES in 
the city. 

The secret is this: they are made on the 
MCCOMBER PATENT LAST. 

For ease and beauty they are unexcelled. 

66 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 


“The Wheat Gluten and Cold Blast 
Flour Breads of the Health Food Co. have ac- 
complished a wonderful work in the cases of 
two wretched dyspeptics, Mrs. Wilson and 
aveelf. I believe there are few improperly 


urished dyspeptics who would not be made 
i! by these Foods.”’ 
on, N. Jd. 


Tsaae R. Wilson, Tren- 


Messrs. Vantine & Co. 


If the Centennial Exhibition is to be cred- 
ited with nothing else, it at least stimulated 
in the country ataste for Oriental ware. 
Within the last two years the public has come 
to know the difference between Jade, Sats- 
uma, Kioto and Cloisonne; to discuss their 
relative merits with some intelligence, and to 
purchase specimens with considerable dis- 
crimination. In this work of education such 
occasional displays as the recent Loan Exhi- 
bition in this city have done their part, and 
not less the continuous display of such a store 
as that of Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co., Nos. 
827, 829 & 831 Broadway, in this city. The 
Messrs. Vantine are among the oldest dealers 
in this class of goods in the country, and carry 
one of the largest stocks in the world. They 
have branches at Canton, Hong Kong, Pekin, 
Nankin and Sbanghae, China; at Yokohama, 
Tokio, Hiogo and Nagasaki. Japan; and at 
Smyrna and Constantinople, Turkey ; and im- 
port Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Oriental 
goods of every description. In their stock may 
be found over 2.000 stylesof porcelain vases, 
ranging from three inches to four feet high, 
and many of them of the most costly descrip 
tion; lacquer wares, gold fancy glove boxes, 
handkerchief boxes, to match; gold fancy 
card receivers, fruit plates, gold fancy lac- 
quer, an immense variety of gold, fancy and 
pearl inlaid boxes ; gold fancy trays; baskets, 
ladies’ work baskets, waste paper baskets and 
innumerable other goods, besides Oriental 
carpets and rugs. Of the latter they havea 
large and varied assortment, which they offer 
at most reasonable prices. 


Messrs, Wilhelm & Graet, 

One of the choicest exhibitsof nouveautées in 
French china and Dresden ware to be found 
in the city is at the store of Messrs. Wilhelm 
& Graef,1152 Broadway, N. Y. For a small 
and tasteful Christmas present hardly any- 
thing can be more acceptable than one of the 
little Dresden statuettes, of which there is 
here such & large variety; while for a larger 
and more costly gift one may choose a French 
clock, encasedin Dresden, or a pair of candle- 
sticks and mirror framed in the same mater- 
ial. The selection of these goods is due to the 
taste of Mr. H. T. Wilhelm, who visits in per- 
son the manufactories and explores the curi- 
osity shops of Europe for rare and artistic 
pieces. A specialty of the firm is the orna- 
mentation of glassware—claret pitchers, gob- 
lets, bowls, &c.—with incisions of figures, 
grasses, flowers and ferns, executed with life- 
like fidelity and rare artistic skill. It is 
understood that for this purpose, Messrs. 
Wilhelm & Graef have brought over an artist 
from Europe, whois solely employed by them 
and whose namethey wil! not even disclose. 
Other specialties are the Crown Derby ware 
andthe Belleek porcelain, made near Lough 
Erne, Ireland. Messrs. Wilhelm & Graef have 
also originated a novel and beautiful style of 
ornamental painting, employing a surface 
ground of platina. 

Nerve Foods, 

Our best medicinal practitioners freely 
admit the impotency of drugs to meet the 
formidable complications that result from 
nervous prostration, and confess that the only 
remedy is in the proper application of food, 
which, in order to meet the wants of a debili- 
tated stomach, must be so concentrated that 
it will furnish the greatest amount of nutri- 
tion in the smallest bulk, so as not to tax the 
digestive functions in preparing it to enter 
the blood. Blanchard Blood and Nerve Food 
contains just the elements required to build 
up the whole nervous system 

$1.00 per bottle. Sold by all druggists. See 
last week's issue for advertisement. 


Uip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 

can now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 4ist Street, New 
York. Examining and Reception day every 
Monday A.M.; and 122 Washington Street, 
Boston, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if | 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEEGHER.”’ 


The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 





Brummell is selling a 5 lb. box of fine 
mixed candies for $1.00. 410 Grand 8t., 817 
Broadway and 293 Sixth Ave. 


FOOD 








BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood-making foods for a!) dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CoO., 





74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 


N EW BOOKS. 





HOLIDAY 


PLEASANT SPOTS AROUND 


Ry W. A. RIMMER. 
AUTHOR OF “ ANCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS.” 


OXFORD. 


Seventy Original llustrations, many full page. Extra fcap, 4to,(256 pages, 
and Edges, $6.00; Turkey Morocco Extra, $10.00. 


‘A variety of interesting histerical and personal sketches enliven the narrative, presenting’a rich 
store of instruction as well as entertainment. The volume is brought out with great typographical 
beauty, and forms a highly ornamental giit-book for the holidays. New York Tribune. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, 


FIGURED AND DESCRIBED. By F. BE. HULME, F.L.8., F.S.A., Art Master at Marlborough Colleges 
The Initial Letters anc Designs by various artists. Forty beautifull colored plates. 12mo, richly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges and hand-painted floral designs on cover, $5.00 

* The colored figures are exquisitely beautiful. They are mre like dnished paintings than prints, 
and the appearance of the work is elegant throughout.”—{Gardner’s Magazine, England. 
“Among the many beautiful iseues this season for holiday gifts this will be one of the very choicest, 

_— <4 its artistic elegance and for the delight which a study of flowers will afford.’’—[ Boston Home 

ourna ee 


Cloth, Full Gilt Side 








Every Lover of Art should have a Copy of this Beautiful Book. 


GREAT PAINTERS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


By J. FORBES ROBINSON. 
With 280 Illustrations. New Edition. Royal 4to, 448 pp., Cloth, Full Gilt Sides andjEdges, $20; Full Morocco, $30. 


“The lives and works of more than a hundred painters of the schools of Italy, Spain, and the 
North, and of France and England in more recent times, are intelligibly told. with reference to the 
results Nao the latest investigations and the conclusions. of modern criticism.”—{The Nation. 
asieumaa eat beauty Pinos vt toate AM is mpd tn tg oe Ge ent works which keep their 

es ene un u rrespective of times an eeasons. together the vol 
of art bi Sy op @ L'terary Wor e' @ volume is a superb cyclopmdia 
“One of the most sumptuous volumes of the year is ‘Great Painters of Christ 
tions, being drawn and engraved in the highest style of the art, are in Memuaites eePhast ne ustre. 
information concerning the history of art.”—(The Independent. 


THE LEOPOLD SHAKESPEARE. 


Dedicated, by permission,to H.R _H., PRINCE LEOPOLD. With about 500 sustentions. 1,64 pages 
mall 4to cloth, $4.50; half calf, $7; half morocco. $7; full morocco. $10; tree calf. $10 
“Mr. E. J. Furnivall, the ardent founder of the New Shakespeare Society. in the introduction, freely 
disburses bis special knowledge in minutely describing the career of Shakespeare and sbowing in their 
true colors the man and his time. The result is well worth the cost of the volume.”—{The Nation. 
“This is dec | the most. interesting and valuable one-volume Shakespeare which has yet ap- 
peared.’’—{ New York Tribune. 


CHOICE SERIES OF CHOICE BOOKS. 


lllustrated "by C. W. Cope, R. A., T. Creswick, R. A.. E. Duncen, Birket Foster, J.C. Horsley, A. R. A., 
G. Hicks, R. Redgrave. R.A., C. Stonehouse, F. AFavion G. Thomas H.J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert. 
Harrison Weir, etc. Crown kyo, cloth, beveled boards. Price. per volume, $1.00. 

= Concentrated specimens of beauty.”’-[Athenw#um. 

Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 

Tennyson’s May Queen. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

Milton’s L’ Allegro. Poetry of Nature, Harrison Weir, 

Wordsworth’s Pastora! Poems. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Rogers’s (Samue!) Pleasures of Memory. 

Keats’s Kve of St. Agnes | Klizabetban Poets. 

Gray's Elegy ina ountry Churebyarda. Bleomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. 

§2 For Sale by Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Holiday Circular free on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE TRIBUNE. 


Catalogues and 











Postage F'ree in the United States. 
Re eee, BID ans vocdncssccccneccnnsadesses copsgeeenoese earpensnocehrecccacens cocesces $10 00 
OEE WH ee TR ee FPO i ao .86:658006 6005000 ct MEFES se cec cbocce-0tee-Sdecserssccoccocesose 500 
ny nn 0 th IN Be so din nnren's stains soecnanepoerneacbotanesesdéecncecaecs as 


copies, | yoar, to one Post Office, and i free copy ...... 28 00 
WHEEL y TRIBU 'NE.—One copy, 1 year...$2 00 EEKL Y TRIBUNE, - —Ten copies, 1 year. ‘$14 00 
Five copies, | year 8 25 Twenty copies, ! year 25 00 
Any number of copies above 20 = the same rate. Additions to clubs may be made atany time. Remit 
y P.O. order or in registered letter. 


PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS SENDING LOCAL CLUBS: 


Fora Hh of Weeklies.—Apy five TRIBUNE Nove 
For a Cinb of 10 Weeklies.—An extra enpy of THE WEEKLY, or @ copy of the Greeley Momorial 
volume.in c'oth erany eight of THE TRIBUNE Novels. 
Fora Chae of 20 Weeklies. -THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, or one extra WEEKLY, and either 
reeley’s * Political Keonomy,” or“ What | know of aes ”* ($1.50 each at 1: 
For a "cine ot 30 Weeklies.—THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and any eight of THE TRIBUNE 
os ey or Mr. Greeley’s * Recollections of a Busy Life,” Xn sheep (#2 50 at retail), and the same 


For - ‘Club of 50 Wecklies.—THE DAILY TRIBUNE one year, and either of the above-mentioned 
books, or the series of TRIBUNE Nove 
(One Semi-Week!v will count as two Weeklies in the above. Double numbers of THE TRIBUNE 
Novels count as two.) 
Instead of any five TRIBUNE Novels, we wili send, if preferred, pamoblet copies, in goo4 type. of 
THE TRIBUNE'S report of The Prophetic Conference, and E TRIBUNE’S ful! exposure of The Cipher 
Telegrams, The same, in sheet-form, in place of any three TRIBUNE Novels. 


UNEXAMPLED PREMIUMS. 
GET THE BEST. 


t WEBSTER’S GREAT UNABRIDCED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


THE LATEST AND BBST ($12) EDITION, containing 3,000 Lilustrations and Colored Pilates. 
SENT TO ANY ONE 
KEMITTING, PRIOR TO APRIL 1}. 1879: 
810 fora Ce TBUNE subscription, in advance, or $16 for eight l-year subscriptions to the 
815 fora ornate ave. rare A aah cea in advance, or $30 for ten one-year subscriptions to the 
E@KL 
830 fora single three-years’ subscription, in advance,to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 


THE GREATEST PREMIUM YET. A $210 Estey Organ Free. 


THE TRIBUNE makes an offer to churches. musica! societies and others, more amazing than any- 
ching yet donein the history of weeny rk premiums. For 200 subscriptions from one Post Office, or 
its immediate victemy to Ly A WEE TRIBUNE, at the lowest club rate ($1.25 each). we wil! send, 
postage paid, the 200 papers, addressed to indivicua! subscribers, for one year, and wil! send also to the 
eburch or person forwarding the eh — the $210 Estey Organ, confessed! A best in the market—style 
551, doubie reed, seven stops, vi A ad melodia, viola, vox jubilante, tremolo | forte and 11 forte. 
Thus, for 200 subscriptions to 1H KLY TRIBUNE at the lowest club rate, the club receives 
$250 in newspapers, and $210 in the finest organ of its size made in America. 

AD 


a THE TRIBUNE, New York City. 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Give vour wite, daughter or “friend” one of those 
New Light-Running 


SINGER FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


Prices Greatly Reduced. Agencies Almost Everywhere. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE SINGER MAMUFACTURINC CO., 








Principal Office, - 34 Union Square, New York. 
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HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS : 


ENGLAND'S GREAT SEAPORT. 
RIDE 
With Foumen Tilustrations. 


4 CHAPTER IN THE | HISTORY OF ANTS. 
By MARY TREAT. 
w ith Nine Iilustrations. 


A REPORTER'S ROMANCE, A Srory. By 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
With Three Illustrations by Abbey. 


RAMBL my IN THE sou TH OF FRANCE,—I. 
By 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
With Twenty-five lUustrations. 


CLOISONNE ENAMEL. By JENNIE J. YOUNG. 
With Eight Illustrations. 


THE Bite OF THE “ROYAL” ON 
RDHAM DOWN. By GEorGE E. 
Ww. pam Jun 
With Seventeen lUustrations. 


By W.H. 


ROUSSEAU. 
With Portrait. 
THE NECKLACE. A POEM. 
YE HAG. By ROBERT HERRICK. 
With an Illustration by Abbey. 


HOME. By PorRTE CRAYON. 
With Twelve lliustrations. 


MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. By 
BARNES GUSTAFSUN. 
With Portrait. 


By A. F. 


ZADEL 


MACLEOD OF DARE.—(Concluded.) By 
WILLIAM BLACK. 
With One Illustration. 


THE IMAGE OFSAN DONATO. A CHRIST- 
MAS STORY. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
cluded.) By THOMAS HARDY. 


THE GREAT HARVEST YEAR. A POEM. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


(Con- 








FOR 1879. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, - i 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ee. 3 ae 
The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 
Any TWO, ORC WORE 2025... ch - +0. decees . 7.00 
SIX subscriptions, one year.... ........-. 20.00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


For a Holiday Present which is at once 
uncommon, artistic and inexpensive, a Rare 
Old Engraving is very appropriate. Those 
imteresting works after the Great Masters 
cost no more than common modern prints. 

Frederick Keppel, of London, and 248 
Broadway, New York, respectfully invites 
correspondence or a visit to his collection of 
high-class Old Engravings. A selection, 
with samples of frames, would be sent on 
approval to any address, N.B.—Orders 
given without delay will insure more satis- 
JSactory framing and the certainty of delivery 
ut the required time. 


MUSIC _BOXES 











AT POPULAR PRICES. 


wey Music Boxes, 31.00 00 and above. 
all playin e- 3, 4 and 6 tunes. 
La rge m 10 to 100 tunes. 

The SUBLIME HARMUAIB, paeeenes by us, 
surpasses in tone any other & tyle made. 

The COUPLED MAINSPKING Music Box, pat- 
ented by us, wi'l play twice as long without wind- 
ing as nr other style 

The Int KKOHANGEABLE CYLINDER Music 
Box, patented by us. With this style you can buy 
trom one tu a thousand eylinders. The number is 


limitless. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, New York. 
Music t Boxes Repaired. 


CHINESE & JAPANESE CURIOS 
For HULIDAY PRESENTS! 


HH, C. Parke, 


186 FRONT STREET (Bur ing Slio), NEW YORK, 
Silks, Screens, Pictures, Embroideries, 
Porcelains, Bronzes, Cloisonné, boo, & Lacquer 








Messrs. TIFFANY & 
C0’S stock of MEDI- 
UM-PRICED JEW- 
ELRY is complete 
in every department 
and includes a great 
variety of highly 
attractive goods of 
entirely new pat- 
terns, such as 


Bracelets, 

Brooches, 

Lace Pins, 
Earrings, 
Sleeve Links, 

Handkerchief Holders, 

Lockets, 

Fancy Rings, 


Watch Chains, Seal Rings, 


Sleeve Buttons, Etc. 
Seals, 
Pencils, 
Scarf Pins, Whistles, 
Scarf Rings, Compasses, 


Suspender Mountings, 
Neck Chains, 


3eads, Etc. 


FOR TWENTY DAYS ONLY. 


Great Sale of a Maufacturer’s 
Stock of Fine SILK and AL- 
PACA 


UMBRELLAS, 


Made expressly for the best 
City trade. 

Removed for the convenience 
of Customers to No. 683 Broad- 
way, north-west corner of 
Amity st., (lately occupied by 
Hegeman & Co.), N.Y. 

Will open on TUESDAY, 
the 17th inst., the most Magnif- 
icent Stock of Fine Goods 
ever offered. 

Silkk UMBRELLAS from 
$1 50 to $25 each, Mounted in 
Pearl, Ivory, and Fine Natural 
Woods. This stock should at- 
tract the attention of every 
one wishing to make a useful 
and appropriate 


HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


DECKER 


BROTHE RS 
PIANOS 


Have shown themselves so far superior to all 
others in excelience of workmanship, elas- 
ticity of touch, beauty of tone and great 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought 
for by all persons desiring the 

VERY BEST PIANOS, 











TIFFANY & CO.’S “Blue Book” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for pres- 
ents, with prices, is sent to any address on | 
request. 


UNION SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 


PEKING CLOISONNE, 


We have just opened a very fine invoice of 
these beautiful goods. Prices moderate. 


WM.H.LYON & CO. 


483 and 485 BROADWAY. 


HERRING'S SAFES, 


FOR RESIDENCES. 
Side-Boards, 














Cabinets, Ladies’ 


Jewel Safes, Etc. 





Awarded a Gold: Medal, Paris Exposition 
1878. 


HERRING & CO.,: 
Nos. 251 and 252 Broadway. ‘N.Y. | 


t2@” Union Square Opodent at less thap Loion Square 


T. B. BY NNER, 
Watches, Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, 
AMBRICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 
Wholesale and Reta#, 


513 BROADWAY, 
8t, Nicholas Hotel,) NEW YORK. 











Ware, Plaques, &c. 


§" No trouble to show Goods. gg = 


Low Prices. Kasy Terms. 
CAUTION: No Decker Pianos genaine unless marked 
DECKER BROTH ERS, 

NEW YORK 


No. 33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y- 


THE LEADING HOUSE. 
UNION ADAMS 





MAKES TO ORDER, 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, Cuffs, Drawers, Pajamas 


KNITTED AND MADE-UP 


UNDER FLANNELS, 


Rich Neck Wear, 


AND HAS A SPLENDID VARIETY OF 


UMBRELLAS, CANES 


MUFFLERS, SUSPENDERS, 


AND 
FINE JEWELRY, 


FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


{127°BROADWAY, 


NEAR 26TH STREET. 


* A. A. Vantine & Co., 


827, 829, S31 Broadway, 

IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 

PERSIAN and TURKISH 

UY RUGS AND @ARPETS. 

New Invoices by Every 

Steamer, 

\ The ESPECIAL ATTEN- 

TION of THE TRADB is 


Chinese and 
India Goods. 
invited to their lmmense Stock and Extreme 
LOW PRICES. 











50 New Style Cards, Gold Border, Chromo, Motto, etc. 
name in Gold, l0c, Star Card Co., Clintunville, Ct. 





Just What Every Child Wants. 

A B8PLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
THE EAGLE SOAP-BUBBLE TOY. 
300 bubbles blown with 
out refilling. Blows bub- 
bles singly or in long 
chains of eight or ten. 
Air tight, and cannot 
slop over. 

Sold by all Voy Deai- 
ers. Mailed, post-paid, 
for 25 cents each, by 

E. W. BLISS, 
MANUFACTURER & GEN- 
ERAL AGENT, 

Post Office Box, 4.129. 

34 Barclay St... N. Y. 





1801 C.F.A.HINRICHS. 1878 


10,000 TOYS, 

y Fancy Goods 
Glassware 

Bric - a- Brac 


AT RETAIL. 


® ST. GERMAIN LAMP 


(ORIGINAL), 





















saat 





Bh Best in the World 

v7 Received the “ Med- 
al of Superiority” at 
the American Inati- 

i tute Fair of 1878. 

! 


é ALL THE 
fl NOVELTIES. 
Prices Low. 


Goods Sent Hosne. Send for Catalogue. 


29, 3l and 33 Park Place, N. Y. 
Japanese Porcelain and Art Pottery. 


We respectfully invite 
our Friends and the Pub- 
lic to examine our stock 








ef beautiful Japanese 
Weres, selected by our 
agents in Japan. 

Onur collection is espec- 
tally rich in 

KACA WARE 
THE MOST EXQUISITELY 
BEAUTIFUL OF ALL 
JAPANESE PORCELAINS, 
as well as ip OLD AND 
MODERN 
SATSUMA AND KIOTO 
FALENCE, Nagasaki, Arita, and Owari Porcelain, 
Bronzes, Cloisonné Enamels, Curivs, &c. 

The major: ty of these Porcelains, &c.. were paint- 
ed and finished years ago, by artists who only aim- 
ed to produce e'aborately finished articles, witheut 
regard to time required or to commercial value, 
and not intended fur export; cannot now be re- 
produced in equal perfection and will thcrefore be 
highly prized by collectors. 

isitors need not feel under any Obligation to 
purchase. Our goods will be freely shown to all, 
whether vate hasers or no 

PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 
Nos. 48, 50. 52, and 54 Murray-st., 
Importers of French, English, Dresden, Japanese 
and Chinese Porcelain, Glassware, &c., &.. &¢, 
Established since 1835. 


WILHELM & CRAEF, 
1152 Broadway, 
Near 27th Street. New York. 


Paris Nouv eautées 


PORCELAIN & FAYENCE 


At very Low Prices, 
SUITABLE 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
A. C. NEWMAN, 


OLD STAND OF 
NEWMAN & CAPRON, 


1180 Broadway and 28th St., N.Y., 


Invites the attention of the public to a very 
caretully selected Stock of Goods, 


Suitable for the 
Holidays. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CUTLERY, SHAKER 
CHAIRS, TOOL CHESTS, SKATES, BRACKET and 

SCROLL SAwS8, BLACKING BOXES, &c. 


ALSO, OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, BRASS 
Frre-SETS AND ANDIRONS. 


Works, 157 to 163 West 29th Street, 
New York. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA GO. 


No. 46 East 14th St.. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Rota eine EYE-GLASS 


Safest device for carrying glasses; no breaking. 
no entanglement of cord, as it 1s reeled up when 
not used. Ishandy and warranted, Mailed for 2 
ETCHAM & McCDOrGALIL, 




















ots. Oirgulars 
M’t’rs, 4 Tberty Place, N, Y, 
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Insurance Hotes. 


THE UniTep States LIFE INSURANCE 
Company.—During the year 1877 there were 
but two Life Insurance Companies in this | 
State that succeeded in securing sufficient | 
new business to counterbalance the losses | 
sustained by lapse of policiesand the retire- 
ment of old members. In this year of great | } 
depression the United States Life Insurance | 
Company of this city placed 8,500,000 of | 
new insurance risks upon its books, brought | 
its cash assets up to #4,846,052.64, and its 
surplus to $800,000 above every liability. In 
common with many other Life Companies 
The United States underwent a rigid exam- 
ination at the hands of the State Depart-| 
ment. The result was a glowing eulogium | 
of the methods of its management, and the | 
announcement that its investmeuts were of | 
the soundest character. Publicly there is | 
not a company in the country wherein so 
intelligent a system of management pre- | 
vails. Ata moment’s notice the secretary | 
will produce the title deed of any property | 
in its possession, with a record of every | 
sale made of it since the formation of the 
company, and with the price paid on each 
occasion. So careful have been its invest 
ments that the company has been called on 
but rarely to foreclose, and has not lost by 
its real estate operations. Its success is no} 
doubt owing to the great care exhibited in | 
the selection of risks, to prompt payment | 
in case of death, to the well-known integri- 
ty of its management, and especially to the 
high standing of its President, James | 
Buell, who is also President of the Import- 
ers and Traders’ National Bank. 


—The funeral of the late Manager Hughes, 
of the Royal Canadian Insurance Company, 
took place in this city on Monday the 9th 
inst. The sudden demise of this gentleman 
has created sorrow in a wide circle of friends 
and associates. He was not only a good 
insurance man but a good Christian, and 
foremost in every work calculated to benefit 
his church. 

—It would be interesting to know just 
how much money the Life Companies have 
invested in gas stocks at the present time. 

—The trial of the late managers of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company for 
conspiracy to defraud the policy-holders of 
that institution has been in progress at 
Hartford during the past week. The array 
of legal talent on both sides is great, and 
consequently progress is slow owing to the 
interminable ‘‘objections”’ to any and every- 
thing offered by the plaintiffs. Halsey 
Stevens, secretary of the company at present 
and during the period of the Furber man- 
agement, testified that on the 13th of 
December, 1875, 1,348 shares, a majority of 
the capital stock, were transferred by vari- 
ous stockholders to Mr. Furber and his 
associates, mainly, however, to Furber. 
Records were produced showing the election 
of Wiggin as president on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1875; also a contract, dated November 
17, 1875, made between Furber and the com- 
pany—the famous ‘‘ Furber contract,” under 
which the financial management of the com- 
pany passed under his control.. The recep- 
tion of this contract in evidence was objected 
to by the defense, on the ground that the 
allegations relating thereto were not suffic- 
ient in law, were not admissible under the 
special allegations of the indictment and at 
variance with the allegations and the con- 
tract. After arguments of two hours the 
Court decided to admit the contract in evi- 








| means at his command, 


| people. 


| their money 











dence. Next was produced a contract te- 

tween the president and treasurer, in which 

it is agreed to pay White a salary of $5,000 

per annum and two and a half per cent. on 

all net premium receipts for five years. 

trial is not likely to develop anything new 
as to the tricks of Messrs. H. J. Furber & | 


Ww iggin, but if they are guilty ot half that 
has on charged it is likely to go hard 
with them. 


—Last week the lively contest nevweies | 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of this | 
city and the various corporations that op- 
pose its plan uf a 30 per cent. rebate was 
made yet more animated by the statement 
of the Attorney General of Massachusetts, 
that he did not authorize the use of his 
name to a certain “opinion.”” The “ opin- 
ion” in question emanated from a Boston 
legal firm, and was to the effect that the 
Mutual had no right to make the rebate to 
new comers, and that policies issued under 
this system were mvalid. The Attorney 
General Train, as a private citizen, con- 
curred in the opinion, aoe the legal firm 

ve it out as the work of the “‘ Attorney 

seneral of Massachusetts.” All is fair in 
love, war—and insurance. 

—All the English fire companies having 
agencies here are doing an extensive busi- 
ness, owing to the weakness exhibited by so 
many American institutions 





Financial, 


RESU MPTION. 


VIEWS OF JAMES BUELL, PRESIDENT OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK. 

a AND TRADERS’ BANK, | 
NEW YORK, Dec. 16, 1878. | 

Editors of ti “Christian Union: 

DEAR Srrs:—In response to your request 
as to my views upon the question of re- 
sumption, so soon to be, we trust, an accom- 
plished fact, I can see no reason at present 
in the financial horizon to defeat it. The 
Secretary has ample powers and ample 
and best of all, the 
public mind is in unison with the object. 
The balance of trade is largely in our favor, 
and all the great staples of the country are 
lower, or as low as thev were before the 
war, and in fact they have resuined so to 
speak. 

Congress, in enacting a specific day for 
the resumption of specie payments, made a 
mistake, as it gave the parties inimical to 
resumption, a point upon which to concen- 
trate all their energies and raise a bugbear 
with which to play upon the fears of the 
The day is fast approaching for 
resumption, and when it is past this bugbear 





| will be removed with the fears and anxi- 
| eties of the people. 


So soon as resumption shall be a fact 


| accomplished, so soon will all settle down 


and realize that resumption does not mean a 
specie currency in total, but only in part— 


|infactit means only convertible currency, 


and the people will all be at liberty ‘‘to pay 
and take their choice.” We 
believe the country over to be in earnest for 
resumption, and, as during the war, when 
any man or set of men put themselves in 
opposition to government and the people, 
they were sure to get hurt. We believe the 
same influences for resumption as were in 
operation for sustaining the country during 
the warare now moving and will reach 
the same successful results. 
JAMES BUELL. 








From Monday, Dec. 9, to Saturday, 
Dec. 14. 


financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, saturday, 


Dec 9 Dec ll Dee li. 
Gold (highest)...... BBM ccccces MIBK ccccccee WOK 
Lega! Tenders...... 9.75 ....... seen 87 


Government Bonds.— 
These f gures indicate the highest nominal! rares., 
6 


6. 7 
5s. funded. 1881. . 
5s funded. 1881. c. 





43¢a, 1891, Fr... 

eee) 2 ee 

is. registered. 907... 995% 
is. coupon, 1907..... 

fs, currency, f..... 120 


Bids for State Bonds. 






















Alabama 5s. 1883.... 13 | N.Y. 66. Ae 
Alabama os. 1886.... 4 -Y. fia, Yoo soe 
Alabama 8s, (886.... -Y. 66. 5 = 
Alabama 45a. 1888 -Y. ts. G L.. 97... 
Ala. 48. of 1842 Y. ts, G.L., 93.... 
Ala. 88. of 1883 C. fe. J. . 
Ark. fs, ¥. 99-1 C.68, 01d A.£0. 
Ark.7s.L.B.4F.S, is. -C.68.N.C. BJ. 
Ark. 78, M. & <.f8.N.C.R.A.&O. 
A.78,.L.R.P.B.4N.0. -C.68,C,.00.5.43.... 65 
Ark. is, M.0.& -C.fia,c.07.A.& O... 65 
Ark. 7s, Ark.Cen.R. -C 68. W.A., “#8 .. ll 
Conn. 6, 1883-4...... C. 6a, FLA. 68 .. 10% 
Ga. 62, 79-80-86...... -C, 68, D.D., J.&d92 105% 
Ga 7s, n. bds., 1886 4| N.C. 68.0.0... A.40. 10% 
Ga. 7s, indorsed ‘sf, 10 C. g, tax.ol }........ 24 
Ga. 78.c0id bds., het 108, do ao 2 236 
{H. coup. ts. 187 103 do do 4 . ma 
ill. War 163 = Ohio 6s, ’81... Wo 
Kv.te.. - 108 Ohio 6s, "s6. ll 
oa 52 | Rhode Island 6s 110 
La. 68, new bo 62 South Carolina ts.. 25 
La. 68. new FI’ ~ D’t. 52 a0 J. 10 
la.7s, Penitentiary 52 do A.& 16 
La. 4s. Levee Bds... 52 do F.A. 't6 10 
a0 66.L.C."893.4) 10 
do 68,L.C."°89A.£0 10 
do 7s of "B.. at] 
do non-f. bds.. 2 
Tenn. fis, o1¢, "90-2-5 34K 
Tenn. OM G-sie 29 
Tenn 68, n.d. 0.8 295 
. Virginia 6s. ola 26 
' . 40 68, n.0. "66 
Mo. 4s. due in t&5".. 4% = do 6a. n.0., "AT 
Mo. ts, due in 1s88.. 106%| do 6s. con. p 
Mo. ss, due 89 or 90 106% be oa ex mat’d c. 
Mo. ts. A. or U.d.’92 16 68. C. 2d 
Mo. tia. F os. 04-4... 8 DY ~ 3.659, 1924, 
Mo. = H.&8.J.d "86. oes D.C. reg. bds.. 
Mo.H. &8. J. due "87. 4% 


Foreign Exchange.— 


0 d 3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 482404 83% 4.87 kg @4NS 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway.cor Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 











CR Gc ntabenesh6sccec cssgcceses Seen 00 
e-Insurance Fund 473,092.58 

| Qutstanding Liabilities «ee 9,207.83 
Net Surplus,........ Grn dbdocccedse docess ceed 563,708.07 
Torai Assets... « $1,621,698 4 


Benj. S. Walcott, Prendent. 
l. RMMBEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

Che Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1877 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
— Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
er, 

Premiums on faitses not marked off 
ist January. 1877 


$4,710,665 83 
2,040,362 61 
+186.751,628 44 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Poticies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; ner upon ¥tre disconnected 
with Marine Risks. . 

*reruiums marked Off fr m Ist Jano 

ary, !877, to 3st December, 1877 
osses paid during the same 
period 

Returns of Pre- 

miums apd Ex- 
penses 


$2,565,840 27 


7,923 Se 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 





Stocs, City, Bank and other Stocks... - $10,505,068 

— secured by Stocks, and other 
PRR EI eR Sy HN 1,163,200 00 

Real “fstate and Claims due the Com- 

PRS. GEMMMIOOEE. ....000.-0 voces ddcce 436 01 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... eae 4 

CE SIE 6:ciks cdnnscstectcacecsecksacs 

Total Amount of Assets 





$14,365,351 66 66 


SIX per cent. interest on the outetanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof. 
wr their ‘egal gn ope on aod after Tues- 
lay a fth | Of February noxt. 





The of the issue of 1874 
will be » redeemed ‘and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
jay, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all (nterest thereon will cease. T 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for go!d pre- 


@iums,the payment of interest and redemption 


will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. af leclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year ending 3lst Decemper, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the | 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 

ALEXANDER VY. BLakg, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

Rost. B. MINTURN, 

CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

GEO 


J. D. JONES, 


CHABLES = RUSSELL, 
James LO 


DaVID Lane ROBERT L. “STUART, 


GORDON W. BUORNHAM, JAMES G. DE @ FOREST, 
oe 8S. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
Josial 0. Low. ORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. c. Dépar, EDMUND W. CoRLIgs, 
ROYAL PH JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. *YouNas, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

Cc. A. HAND, WILLIAM H. Foge, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreekiye, corner Court and Moothee | Streets, 
1066 Broadway, Brooklyn, 








Cash Assets, July 1, 1878.......... $3,204.80 42 
Claims for losses, dividends, etc. 0.000. 
Capital (paid up in cash).......... 1,000,000 
Unearned Reserve Fund........ 1,00y, 79:23 
Net BUrPle. 255 oi0. cc ccccocee 1, 18.57 

















CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYROS PBCK, 8ec’y. 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF 
POSITIONS. 


Parlor. Library, !p- 
valid Chair, Chila’s 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beauty, 
lightness, strength, 
simplicity, and com 
fort. Everything 
te an exact sci- 
ence. Orders by 
mail promptly at- 
Gonrds shipped to any address. C.O.D. 
quote Christian 









READING POSITION 


tended to. 

Send for lt lustrated Circular; 

Union, Address 

THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG CO. 
661 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





war s Patent Automatic Sofa Bed: 





ASA 


BED AS A SOFA 
One piece of furniture making 4 ~ elegant Sofa.a 


perfect Bestead; A Spring d Hair Mattress 
combined. Ornamental in aner form. Useful 
Guyand night. Well Ventilated. Send for Ii- 
lustrated Circular, Quote Christan Union. Acdress 


H.W. BOOTH, 
661 Broadway, near Bleecker, N. 


SYPHER & CO., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 
Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connolsseur now in Europe 


No. 503 BROADWAY. 








$4,902,381 0b | 


he certificates to | 


Y. 





Essences of Meats, 


FOR INVALIDS, INFANTS aud TRAVELERS. 


BEEF, MUTTON, CHICKEN 


Entirely:take the place of Beef Tea. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1878. 

I have used the essence of Beef prepared by 
the London Manufacturing Company (office in 
New York), and I can commend it without 
hesitation as admirable for not only the sick 
room, but for all who, on journeys, picnics, 
voyages, desire the condensed strength of 
Beef in a most agreeable and palatable form. 4 
T have had no experience with the other 
products of the London company, but of this 
I eppoak unhositatingly 

HENRY WAKD BEECHER. 


| 
| USED WITHOUT WATER, 
- a cold direct from the can without prepara- 





ee 


"YOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS ANDGROCERs. 
PREPARED ONLY BY THE 

| LONDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

| __77 AND 79 VARICK 8T., NEW YORK. 








+o inh - 


/ HH 


si fi 


AND OTHER 
WinosorR Manor 
Tiny Tim Varieties, 

Comprising East tndia Gherkins, Man- ’ 

goes, Martynias, Onions, Chow Chow, 
Savoy, Autumn Cluster, &c., &c, d 
Sold by all First Class Grooers. q 
Wuo.esate Deport, Ps 
9 Whitehall Street, N. Y. ’ 











IF YOUR WASTE PIPES t 


ARE STOPPED, 
\nstead of sending for a 
Plumber, 

Use one of our 
RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 

50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & CO, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


Presents for Boys. 


PECK & onvorns AMERICANS 
CLUB SKATE = 

















7 Mon 
ere ee 
wegura 
vyorK 
No Chimney Used. 
Dise’t to Clergymen 





ill 


Best Light for Reading, Sewing. and Stud 
Circulerssentfree. W.P,,é0 Warren St.,N, 














i 


SoBe ile naielietnd 
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Dec. 18, 1878. 
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DRY GOODS. 


CURRIE & CO. 


No. 315 6th Ave., 


BET. 19th AND 20th STS 
Holiday Announcement ! 


Our Display of TOYS, HOLIDAY NOTIONS and 
FANCY GOODS is now ready, and more attractive 
than ever. Our prices are, as usual, lower than 
any other House in the City. 


CLOSING OUT SALE 
CLOAKS, 


Dolmansand (ane 
TREMENDOUS REDUCTIONS! 
Dress Coods at Half Price. 


CURRIE &CO. 


315 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets. 


—_ EE 














ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


IN FICHUS, JABOTS, 
NECKERCHIEFS. HANDKERCHIEFS, 
AND HEAD DRESSES, 


AITKEN, SON & CO,, 


BROADWAY, COR. 18th STREET, 


AND SIMPLE, PRETTY, AND INEX- 
PENSIVE ARTICLES OF TOILET 
AND HOUSEHOLD DECORATION, 
SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


JOHNSON BROS, & 00, 


IMPORTERS AND BIANUFACTURERS, 





RETAIL House, 
34 & 36 East 14¢hs St., 


Union Squure, 


600 & G02 Bidwas, 


WHOLESALE Ho | 
NEW Y 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bennets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins. Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cleak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Gioeds, &c. 


Catalogues & Samples sent on application. 
Gioods sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 


‘R. H. MACY & 00, 


14th Street and 6th Ave. 





On Monday, Dec. 2, 


INAUGURATED THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY UPENING 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND HOLIDAY GOODS GENERALLY. 





EVERY DEPARTEENT IN OUR ESTABLISH- 
MENT OFFERS ATTRACTIONS TO 
THOSE LOOKING FOR 


CHRISTMAS CIFTS 


ADAPTED TO EVERY AGE, SEX OR CON- 
DITION IN LIFE. 





OUR REPUTATION OF TWENTY YEARS 
FOR BEING TH# LEADING HOUSE LN AMER- 
ICA _ IN HULIDAY GOUDS OF KVERY_ DE- 
SCRIPPION WILL BE FULLY SUSTAINED 
THIS BEASON. 





OURIMPORTATIONS OF DOLLS, TOYS AND 
eg we £ G00D8 ARK HEAVIER, AND EMBRACE 
N 


ARGER xe EVY 0 Vv 
ftvin eo ed ¥ NOVELTIES THA 


OUR Bx t LARGE WINDOWS ON FOUR- 
TEENTH STKEEBT WILL DISPLAY 
SCENES IN 


DOLL LIFE 


OF UNUSUAL ATTRACTION, A*DESCRIPTION 
OF WHICH WILL BE GIVEN HEREAFTER, 


THIS WEEK WE CLOSE AT 6 P. M. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


CHRISTMAS 


New Year's Oferings 


Rich Laces, 
In Sets, Singly, and by the Yard. 
Made-Up Lace Goods. 


NECK HALF-HDKEFS., 
PELERINES, SCARFS, 
FICHUS, PENDANTS, &c.., 
IN COMBINATIONS OF 
VALENCIENNES 
DUCHESS, REAL BRETONNE, 
IRISH POINT and RAGUS LACES, 
with WHITE and COLORED INDIA MULL and 
LINEN LAWNS. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


EMBROIDERED, 
LACE TRIMMED, SEAL, 
SCOLLOPED EDGES, iNITIAL, 
and COLORED BORDERED. 


‘ANCY HOSIERY 
FANCY HOSLERY. 
LACE FRONT, OPEN WUKKED, 

FANCY CLOCKED and EMBROIDERED SILK 
PLAID and STRIPED CASHMERE, 
PLAIN, LACE WORK, CLOCKED, 
and EMBROIDERED BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 


GLOVES. 


, ee a 
DOC-SKIN, 
‘‘ CANTS DE SUEDE,” 
and FABRIC CLOVES. 


LONDON, STYLES IN 


NECK DRESSINGS, 
Robes de Chambre, 


Study and Smoking Jackets, 
Dress Shirts, 
Collars and Cuffs. 


PERSIAN SILK MUFFLERS and HDKFS., 
EMB. VELVET BAGS, and BELTS TO MATCH, 
BUCKSKIN VESTS, SHIRTS, and SKIRTs, 
LADIES’ FANCY SILK TIEs, 

CREPE HALF-HDEFS., &c. 


Arctic & Eider Down Quilts, 
BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS, ULSTERS and OVERCOATS, 

Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Wedding Trousseaux, &c. 


ALSO, A RICH STOCK OF 
PLAIN, DAMASSE and BROCADE 


Evening Silks, 
Grenadines, Gazes, &c. 


Arnold, Goustable & Co, 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


LACE BED SPREADS AND SHAMS. 


Cuipure, Lace, 
AND 


Nottingham Curtains. 


Furniture Coverings, 
Raw Silk Tapestries, 


Table and Piano Covers. 
CORNICES, POLE AND RINGS, 


Gold Bordered and Holland Shades, 
a&c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


COLLARETTES, 


POINTS, 























Broadway, corner {9th St. 











KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, u. Y, 


Reductions for the Holidays. 


We are determived to quadruple our already 
large country orders, and theretore have re uces 
our prices in al departments. 

SILKS. 
We offer DRESS SILKS from 8 cts. to #4 per 


yard, and guarantee our prices to be at least 20 per 
cent. under market rates. 

very choice assortment of COLORED SILK&, 
VELV ETS and SATINS at very low prices. 


DRESS COODS. 


Just received from Auction W PLECKS SILK 
AND Woo! MIXTURES, at $1 per yard; sold last 
week at #2, 

Also 34 PIRC ES SICILIAN CLOTHS at 65 cents, 
worth $1. 

A Large Assortment of IMPORTED NOVEL- 
TIES from 40 cts. upwards. | 


COLORED CASHMERE : from 50 cts. 

BLACK CASHMERES, extra i 2 superb 
finish, at 3%c., 42c., 50c., Hi2c., 75c., 85c., 

Our $i CASHM ERE is worth fully $1 ‘Ss. 


MOURNING GOODS « fe every description. 


CHEAP DRESS COODS. 
TWO CASES FANCY MIXTURES, at 5c., worth 
Ne 


ONE CASE SUNBURY SUITINGS, at 8c. 
12« 

ONE CASE COLORD CASHMBERES, at 5c. 
worte 20c. 
— ASES HEAVY POPLINSat Iie. 


CLOAKS. 


In consequence of the long continued warm and 
rainy weather large Stocks of Cloaks have »ccu- 
mulated on the mur ufacturer+’ hands. We have 
taken advactage uf tuis fact and offer an elegaut 
assortment of C loaks at lower prices than cost uf 
manufucture. 

at CLOAKS, panteomely trimmed with Silk, 

t $5.00, worth $8.(k 

as C LOAKs, All Wool Matelasse, trimmed with 
Silk, at $8.95, worth $12. 

One Let of Heavy BEAVER CLOAKS, at $12.00, 
worth $i6. 

Also a large assortment, from $3.50 up to $60. 

MISSEs’ CLOAKS in great variety. 

CIRCULARS, from $5.50 to $25.¢0. 


SUITS. 


All the Latest Designs at Low Prices. 
Gur Catalogue gives full descrivtions. 
BOYS’ SUITS in great variety. 


. worth 


, Worth 


In OLOTHS, SHAWLS. HOSIERY, LADIKS’ 
By ty pg et ha GLOVES. SCARFs, MIlt. 
LINERY, SHOES, BLANKKTS, FLANNELS 
LINENS, CARPE TS, OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, 
SHADES, &c., &c., we uffer extraordinary induce- 
ments. 

Send for our ete cat Catalogue, which will 
be forwarded fre 

_cou NT suit ORDERS carefully attended to. 


JONES. 
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Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 





t@” Now opening an immense stock of Desirable 
and Elegant Goods for the Winter Trade. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the house. Al! 
orders will receive prompt stvention. Sampies and 
Catalogues sent free. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent Dy mail. 30 cents per ounce. Adoress 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as muney. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS, 


Two Garments in One, 
FOR 
LADIES, CENTS 
AND 


CHILDREN. 








Emancipation Suits, 
Waists, Chemilettes, 
Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &ec. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Alice Fletcher & Go. 


GE. 14th St., N. ¥.City. 











§. SULZBERGER, 


Grand Opera House, 8th Ave & 23d St. 


Holiday Presents, 


Either Useful, Ornamental, or Amus- 
ing, for every age, Sex, or Con- 
dition of Life. 


OUR DOLLS AND TOYS. 


The largest room in the city devoted exelu- 
sively to TOYS, 


TOYS, TOYS, TOYS. 
Our Book and Stationery Department, 


is complete. FANCY GOODS, JEWELRY, 
and LEATHER GOODS. 


Dress Goods Marked Down Again. 


American Felt Hats, all Shapes, Re- 
duced to 9 cts 
LADIES’ CLOAKS reduced te $3.95 from $10. 


S. SULZBERGER, 


“Grand Opera-House Dry Goods Palace,” 


EIGHTH AVE. AND 23D ST. 





| WILSON & GRETO’S 
REMOVAL. 
CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Children, 


Cloths, Underwear, Furs, 

Trimmings, Fringes and 

Buttons, to be sold 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


A LOT OF FANCY GOODS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


|WLsoN & GREIG, 


771 Broadway. 


INDIA 


Holiday Presents. 


We are just in receipt of an In- 
voice of very choice ACRA CAR- 
PETS, from Central India, of ex- 
quisite patterns, together with a 
large stock of TURKISH and PER- 
SIAN RUCS, and offer them at 
retail. Ladies invited to examine. 


ARCHER & BULL, 


177 WATER STREET 


Near the Fulton Street Station of the New 
York Elevated R.R. 


CARPETS. 
Brussels Carpets 


BARCAINS IN 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


LARGE ener K OF pooy BRUSSELS CAR- 
-ETS OF T Bist QUALITY AT THE LOW 
PRICE OF ‘aL "25 PER YARD 


Superfine Ingrain Carpets 


At the Low Price of 75c. Per Yard. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 © anal mt. throagh to 31 Heward St. 


CORWIN’S 


“Zephyr” Rubber Goods 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Light Water- 
prvof Garments. Cioaks, Coats, Hate 
und Leggins. The best in the mar- 
ket. sottand Silky, free from odor. 
They supersede aii others. Beware 
ef the cheap acid-cured goods cailea 




















rubber; they are dear at any price. 
Be sure my trace auark, CORMWLN’S 
*ZErYHR,” ts on the joopand case. 
None otber genuine 
LADIES’ “ZEPHYR” RUBBER CLOAKS, 
LEGOINS, and HOUDsS. 
MENS “ZEPHYt 


RUBBER COATS, LEG 
GINS, and_TRAVELING and sTOKM HATS, 

Rubver Umbrellas om Paragon Frames. Rup 
Door Mats, al! sizes. 
sist to 


ber 
Send tur Descriptive Price 


JOHN M. CORWIN, 
NEF uston St., Brooklyn, L.I 


550 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE TOUCHED-UP CHARTER--A PLATE OF 

PEARS. 

—It is not exactly a Farm and Garden 
matter, but we find in the Hartford 
(Ct.) ‘Courant’? a wail over the sacrile- 
gious ‘‘ touching up” of the famous old 
charter of 1662, which has long been the 
leading antiquity in Hartford, as it hung in 
the Secretary’s office in a modest frame 
made froma branch of the living Charter 
Oak. It seems that after the removal of the 
State business to the new capitol the char- 
ter appeared too wrinkled and faded to 
serve as an ornament to the Seoretary’s new 
office, and it was therefore placed in ‘ the 
skillful and artistic hands” of an engross- 
ing clerk, who retouched it with india ink, 
and made it “as bright as it formerly was.” 
The charter was written on three skins of 
parchment, and these ‘‘ it was necessary to 
wet in order to erase the wrinkles.” The 
‘‘Courant ” thinks it is now in order to re- 
touch the original Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,at Washington,and Raphael's cartoons 
at Hampton Court, England, and concludes 
by saying that this unauthorized restoration 
of an original document in the State ar- 
chives is not only a most offensive piece of 
vandalism, but it is in direct violation of 
law. To which we cordially assent, and 
should greatly enjoy seeing an interview be 
tween the secretary, the clerk, and the late 
J. W. Stuart. 

—Geo. H. Ellwanger has a toothsome 
‘ Plate of Pears’’ in ;the “Country Gentle- 
man.” In some prefatory remarks he 
says that pears should be picked as soan as 
the fruit attains its full growth, and just as 
it begins to turn from green to the ripening 
condition. Late varieties should be kept in 
a cold dry place, and ripened in a dark, 
moderately warm temperature between lay- 
ers of flannel. Most of the pears known to 
the public and sold in the market are large 
fine-growing kinds, but not of the highest 
excellence in quality. Still they suit the 
American palate, because they are sweet 
and strong-flavored. He therefore proceeds 
to point out some of the better kinds. 

Beginning with the summer sorts he notes 
the Petite Marguerite, recently introduced 
into France. It is a trifle larger than the 
Seckel, with juicy and vinous flesh and a 
delicate bouquet. The Clapp’s Favorite, 
the Flemish Beauty, Beurre Gifford, Rosti- 
eges and Tyson are also mentioned with ap- 
proval. Of Autumn sorts he ranks the 
Beurre Superfin first. It is as juicy asa 
peach, and eating its fine-grained-and-flav- 
ored flesh reminds one of nothing more 
than drinking a delicious dry champagne. 
The Urbaniste has an exquisite aroma and 
perfume; Gausel’s Bergamot, an old English 
variety, is a medium russety fruit, melting 
and rich, and is among autumn pears what 
the Grovenstein is among apples, and the 
tree being a poor grower, though a profuse 
bearer, should, be ‘‘ double-worked,” or re- 
grafted on a strong-growing kind. The 
Bonne du Puits-Ansault is a new French 
variety, having a delicious, melting, spright- 
ly. subacid flesh, and deserves a first place 
inevery amateur collection. The Dr. Needer 
is a good thing in a small package, that 
with its golden-russeted skin and exquisite 
juicy flesh is a veritable treasure trove. 
The Beurre Bosc, while a ay type of 
the true pear form, and excellent in quality, 
he does not r‘gard as pre-eminent among 
table fruits. Louise Bonne, Duchesse, Shel- 
don, Seckel, and Virgaliea, one and all old 
but good varieties, yet not accorded the 
highest rank by connoisseurs. 

Among winter sorts the Beurre d’Anjou 
is perhaps the most popular; the Winter 
Ne ‘ie has a spicy, nutty aroma peculiarly 
its own; the Beurre Easter has a similar 
piquant flavor, and asa keeper has no supe- 
riors; the Josephine de Malines is of a pale 
yellow skin, light salmon-colored flesh, and 
a delightful rose flavor. It is scarcely 
known in the market, but is prized beyond 
measure by those who are acquainted with it. 











POROUS PLASTER. 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY 
There is no comparison between it and 
ommon slow acting porous plaster. It hy 
every avay superior to all other external remedies 
including liniments and the so-called electrical 


appliances. It contains new medicinal elements 


yhich in combination with rubbe: 


most extraordinary pain relie 
nd curative properties. Any p! ysician in yous 
wn locality will confirm the above statemen 
For Lame Back, Rheumatism, Female Weak. 
ess, Stubborn and Neglected Colds and Coughs 
Diseased Kidneys, Whooping Cough, Affections 
of the Heart, and all ills Tor which porous plas 
rs are used, it is —_ the best known reme 
sk for Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster 
no other. Sold by D 
25c. by Seabi 





HOLIDAY CABINET. 


New and Useful articies for 25 cts. 
An unheard of offer. Examine the list. 


No. 1.—Pocket Memorandum Book.—! Mode of 


never 
wears out. or 
memoranda, figur 
ing, or writing of 
sn y description. 
Use an ordinary 
lead pencil. Writ- 
can be instantly 
rubbed out witb the 
vere leaving the 
peeve clean for new entries. Complete Calendar for 1879 with each 
ook. Usetul alike to school-boy, girl, or business man. Is aione 
worth the price of whole Cabinet. 














paints and brush- 
es. A pleasant 
and instructive 


pastime enabling 
those who have a 
taste for it to 
learn the beauti- 
ful art of water color pai 
No. 3.—M y etic 





or Combination Cards.— 
great mystery Will enable 
= to learn (without thei reuspect. 

ng it) the age ofany *‘ old bach.,” 
gi ‘old maid,” orother person: also 
ig} to discover any number or numbers 
t of. ever makes a mis- 
Just the thing for social 


inting. 
Oracle, 
carey? A 









it! take. 
P=) parties. 


No. 4.—Eureka 
Pocket Book.—Suit- 


able for young folks of either 
tex, but may be used by any 
one. Has compartments for 
bills, postage stamps, an 
currency. Neat, handy and 
useful 

No. 5.—Jet Sleev 3 
Buttous. —N New and 








Te ‘gantly colored designs. Th 
nd are always bright a a 
tal. Adapted 


| contain no metal. can: ry tenia, 
an od ornamen 

iadies ana 

( sits young ek: 

-6.—French Merle- 


ena. A rousing, rattling 
—- Sastrumeat, sure to please 
wide-awake lad. Will ecare 


the the cate, drive @ away rata, and act e edhene folks frantic. An entire 


brass band in a nut- 
shell. Jolliest thing # 
aaa Oh 


awe ee hoe box, fi 1 +b or 
arti t . 01 ets., v —— 
This oxtivordinary ofter is x, fr oly 28 names for our Ho iday 
Catalogue, 28 we hope to make permanent customers cf all who 
rehase = e Cabinet. Persons not desiring aut the articles can sell 
peed anted for more than the cost of the whole, Clean, unused 

Postage . ene taken same as cash. Address, 

Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P. O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 

Thia advertisement will no” anpecr again. 
RW HW AAAs ‘ak 


‘+Yy Betier than Ever. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


Full of Plain, Practical, Reliable, 


Paying Information 


for West, East, South, North; for Owners 

of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, or Farms, 

Gardens, or Village Lots; for Housekeepers; 
for all Boys and Girls; 


OVER 700 Fine ENCRAVINCS 
both pleasing and instructive. The 


American Agriculturist 


Te Clubs ef ten or more, one year, post-paid, 


ONLY $1! EACH, 
4. copies, $1.2seach. Single substriptions, $s. 
One number, 15c. A specimen, post-free, 10 


A MAGNIFICENT Steel Plate ENGRAVING for all. 
Large PREMIUMS for Clubs. 
Issued in English & German at same price, 
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eNTRY IT IT WILL PAY 
ia 
“CN orange mudd Co., Publishers, > 
S 4, 245 Broadway, N: Y. + 
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BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 

EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
Ast for BURT'S ®HOES, and no- 
tice the stamp on the sole ano lin- 
ng. bearing the name of Edwin 
Cc. Burtin full. Such goods are 
genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulten St., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special Ag’ts, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price List 
Goods for- 
warded by 
mail or ex- 
press. All or- 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
= attention. 


















Special Reduction for the 
da 


Finest Oolong Imported, 70c. 
Kng)ish fy Finest 
rade, 

Extra Fine Mixed, 50c. 
Other Grades in proportion. 


EAS, 


freight paid on all ongere over $10.00. Cir- 
culars free. GEO. MATTHEWS, 
7a oor it. ele 








AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fres goods 
direct from the importers at 
half the usual cost. Boat plan 
to Club Agents and large 


EAS. B huyers. All express charges 


paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms free. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box ahead 31 and 23 Vesey St., N. Y. 
Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Kemoved to 


SLE. 17th St., Union Sy., 


NEW YORE. 








Pe Send Sc. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 





DRY GOODS. 








SOTH ANNUAL GREETING. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


(WHEN THEY COME.) 


Santa Claus 


E. RIDLEY & SONS? 


Grand and Allen Sts., W. Y. 


WILL CONTINUE TO RECEIVE THE BOYS, 
GIRLS, AND THEIR PARENTS 


DURING THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


Ten O’Clock 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 


WILL SHOW YOU HIS RECEPTION ROOM, 


FURNISHED WITH NEW GOODS 
DAILY. 


Come and See, 


FOR WE CANNOT DESCRIBE THE CONTENTS, 
YOU MAY DEPEND 


THERE ARE TOYS 


Of Every Kind 
HORSES, WAGONS, BOXES, BON-BONS, 
WRITING DESKS, WORK BOXES, 
JAPANESE GOODS, GUNS, 
CANNON, SWORDS, 
GRAB BOXES, 
CHAIRS, 
BEDS FOR DOLLIES, 
CHINA SETS, 
AND INNUMERABLE OTHER THINGS, THE 
SIGHT OF WHICH MAKES THE 


Children Happy, 
The Parents Happy, 


SANTA CLAUS SO HAPPY 


HI8 FACE IS WREATHED ALL OVER WITH 
SMILEs. 


YOU WILL FIND HIM IN THE CENTER 
AISLE re gy! 46 HE Lip eth ae rhe 
A OT DAY OLDER. 


G 
FEEL LIKE SANTA CLAUS yt LA DOING A 
GOOD WORK? AND THEN THERE ARE 


Books for the Young, 
FOR YOUTHS, FOR ADULTS. 
FANCY ay Ds 
N VARIETY ALMOST BEWILDERING. 
PBREUMERY BOXEs, ALBU 
THER GouDS. CELL ULOLD COMB AND 


oe SET BOXES. 
FANSs, JEWELRY, COMBS, &c., &C. 


DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS 


and everything appertaining to dolls’ fixings. 


Ty - T 
Toys, Toys, Toys, 
FROM ONECENT TO FIFTY DOLLARS 
EACH. 
t#” FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF OURCUS- 


TOMERS, OUR STOCK OF DOLLS HA8 BEEN 
REMOVED TO SECOND FLOOR. 


t2” ACCESS BY ELEVATOR, 








LIBERAL ‘DISCOUNT 
BATH SCHOOLS, 


ALLOWED TO SAB- 





Cloaks, Dolmans, 
Sacques, Suits, Costumes, 
FOR CHILDREN, MISSES, LADLES, 


MARKED DOWN Tv SELL. 
BARGAINS IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


CLEARING OUT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
LOOK AT OUR NEW SHAWLS. 


LOW PRICES. VERY LOW. 
Shoes, Shoes. 








Slippers, Slippers. 
DON’T FORGET. 


OUR NEWLY ORGANIZED SHOE DEPART- 
MENT, 


FINE FURS. 


SEALSKIN SACQUEs, SEAL SETS, 
AND BOAS., &c. 
CHILDREN’S FA 


MUFFS 


NCY FURS. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-8 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 








N.B.—Our Electric Light will be flashed 
from suspended wire precisely at 6 P.M. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 





908, 411, 31144 Grand St., 
. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 


Those answering an Savertinsqnont 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the the Christian Union. 





THE BEST LOZENGES 
ASSEE 


BE 
MOZE 
These Lozenges will Mitigate 
Coughs, Colds, Etce., 


facilitate and lessen Expectoration, allay 
Throat Tickling, etc., and will effectually re- 
move slight Irritation, incident to vocal exer- 
tion, at the same time giving power and clear 
ness to the voice. 

The liability of Lozenges to interfere with 
digestion and loss of appetite is a great disad- 
vantage common to many Lozenges; but 
these faults are entirely overcome by those 
made by 


H. A. 

57 Fourth 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

For Sale by all re arte or by mail. 





CASSEBEER, 


Avenue, New York. 











a aa 
The Most Acceptable Holiday Gift to a Minister. 
Taking the place of, it gives relief from al| 
the wena troubles engendered by the peu. 
ting four times as fast as the pen, it 
quickens the brain 
Making nome ROM AN characters, wnicn van 
be distinctly read in dimly-lizghted pulpits, it 


saves the eyes and heips the elocution. 

In the méntal process of composition it is as 
fully absorbed as the pen or pencil, one work- 
ing with it instinctively in a sbort time. 


riptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO.,, 
311 Broadway, New York City; 


jr any of 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES. 
Sole Agents for the World. 


FURS. FURS. 


The Undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broad way, between 13th and l4th Sts., where he 
will lengthen Sea! sacques either with Seal, Otter, 
Beaver, or any other trimmings, and aijter the 
shape to the Latest Styles at moderato prices. Soul 
ey os and Silk Circulars, fur lined, for less than 
any houses in the city. M. MAHLER, 858 Broadway. 














And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 
(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica. 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A tine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicage. 


TALBOT’S 


Asthma and Catarrh Remedy. 


Having struggled many any yeast with Asthma, I ex- 
rimented by compounding roots and herbs and 
nbaling the medic ne, I fortunately discovered a 
sure ct cure for Asthma, Catarrh and Hay Fever. 
‘anted to relieve any case vf Asthma instant- 
ly, 80 o the patient can lie down to sleep. 
by mail, $1 per box. 














J. TALBOT, 


DEPOT, 60% WARREN STREET, N.Y, 














Deo. 18, 1878. 
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HOY T’sS 


DYSPEPSIA 
CURE. 


This remedy is now very thoroughly in the 
hands of all first-class druggists throughout 
the country, and should be tried by those who 
are in the least afflicted by the dire complaint 
of dyspepsia. It has succeeded where al 
other remedies have failed. 


GENERAL DEPOT, 


SARK fl. AMBLER & CO, 


* 
326 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free on applica- 
tion. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 
MONTHLY Musica! Magazine. Each number 
¢ ntaining from forty to fifty pages of choice 

new Music and interesting musical reading. 

Music given in each yearly volume would atone oust 

over ra in sheet form. Terms, $1.50 per year, or 

$1.60 with choice of five premium books. Bend lic. 
for sample covy, a aw a over $2 worth of new 

Music ana full particu 

8. BRALN ARD S SONS, Cleveland, O. 








BUSINESS CHANCES. 


“It is very common to see articles on sale on 
different markets throughout the country that 
have been manufactured from material that is a 
product of the same locality, but that has been 
shipped long distunces to be manufactured. It ts 
evident to all who stop to consider that there 
must be an expense on such articles that could be 
saved either to the profit of the purchaser or to 
some party who, with suitable machinery, could 
manufacture the articles on the spot, and thus 
save large freight bilis and several! profits, as the 
goods pass through different dealers’ hands. 

* There are thousands of thoughtful mechanics 
who have already taken advantage of this condi- 
tion of things by providing themselves with an 
outtit of Barnes’s Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Many have commenced with only one of these 
machines, and accumulated with it until they have 
procured a complete outfit, with which they are 
able to carry on a business successfully. An in- 
stance of enar euccces te givon hy Mr. A (© Hunt- 
ington, LaGrande, Oregon, who writes us enclos- 
ing $105, and ordering a Combined Circular and 
Scroll Saw, with an extra Mandrel, a Morticing 
Machine,a No. 2 Former, Knives, Cutter Heads. 
&c. In concluding his jetter he says: * 1 know the 
value of your muchines, for with the Large Size 
Scroil Saw I have made over $20 in twenty days.’”’ 

The above istaken from the 100 page catalogue 
just issued by W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ill. Few would fail to be interested 
in reading it. They will send it free to al! on ap- 
plication. In foot power machinery they lead the 
world. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


T neclogical, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments lective studics. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious infi 








ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co's 
S JPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


RD METMAVY PLATE 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude COLD drafts and 


DUST around windows and doors, stop 
RATTLING SASHES. Stood the test 


YEARS, Enclose 25 cts.for samples. 


812 BROADWAY.N.Y. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 


YONTINENTAL STATIONERY Sashes 
Contents: 248heets of Paper, 24 Envelopes, | 
Penhoider, | Pen, 1 Pencil, t Ivory Twothpick (3 
biaces), | Pair Ivory Sieeve Buttons. Full a le 
ackage, by mail. 25c. Six packages, by mail. $1. 
-ostage stamps t+ ken. Cosslonne of Novelties free. 
T. F. OWENS, 18 192 W. 10th St., 


THE HOME LIGHT OIL 


Io the beet “burning oil ever made, It cannot 
explode, as it stands a fre tect of 150 dogrees. 


H. B. RICCS, Sole M’f’r. 


150 Front St., New York. — 
DEVOEF’S 


“Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners. 
Chiefs of a Departments and Insurance Co.'s 
enerally. Free from all fauitsin burning. THE 
IEVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SoLE PROPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 


FINE HATS, 
SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Ma »’ Pric 


. H. DAY, Manufacturer 
25 Walker St., pear Church St., «.Y. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO., 


577 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


Manafacturers of and Dealers in 


Mirrors and Fine Cabinet Work} - 


Of every description, including 
Muntie- Pieces, Doors, and Trimmings; 
Also Importers of 
French and German Looking-Glass Plates, 
AT LOWEST PRIC Es. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 



































Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 -_ —— 
Fall ‘lerm, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March 1). For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, 0. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlih is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual a Address 

F. B, RICE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is ng Ram mg to recommend 
Principals, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Guv= 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to  parene. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2 Union 
Square, New York. 


$1.00. Telegraphy Learned. $1.00. 

You can learn to telegraph at your own home by 
using the Learner's Instrument. Sent complete 
with alpbabet and directions on receipt of one 
dollar. Adcress M. KR. Bell, 836 Broaagway, New 


ork. 
J. L. SILSBEE, 
Architect, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Persona! supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance. 


FREE GIFT! 


ys HE author, who has been established in Cineinnati as 
a successful Specialist Physician since 1857, will 
mail, free o to any address, a copy of his 
MEDICAL CO! ON SENSE BOOK,” on 


the succeasful treatment of 


CONSUMPTION, / ASTHMA & CATARRH 


containing 144 jose who are suffering with 
any disease of the f jose, Throw or Lungs, the informa- 
tion contained in this book is valuable, and in the prove 
idence of God may save many lives. ‘addrens, 

Dr. N. B. WOLFE, Cincinnati, 0. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


every Agent, Canvasser, Trader, or Spec- 
ulator who reads this will send us their 
pame and address on a postal card at 
once we will send free a specimen copy 
of AGENTS’ JOURNAL. It telis you who 








keeps the best selling Goods tor you to 
handle. It saves you from Frauds, 
Swindlers, &c., Gives you valuable sug- 
gestions relating to canvassing. Full of 
funny anecdotes and spicy sturies, &c. 


Address 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 


WANTED! MEN AND WOMEN 


Of ability, in Fre greg ym 4 for the Great 
Book of the Seaso 





‘PICTORIAL °* *o's* = MARVELS 


Art, Science, Biocovety, Travel, Adventure, &c. 
Full Page Engravings and Colored Plates. 500 

royal octavo pages. Takes at sight! Terms free. 
J. H. EARLE, Boston and Cincinnati. 


(Y S238 CIORTICON 


New Improved and Careful! 


MAGTO LANTERN SLIDES, 
ARCY, 1340 Chest nut St., Philadelphia. 
<3 pane ee ence and efficiency, ‘for private or 
for public use , they stand 













Circulars free her ornes 10 cts 
jonticon Manual,éth Fa ase 
eplengia Outfits at Hotton price: 7 


The most 
rae htt: 
ore? ever 

ed. 


Samples May yb “need 


dye. 
by mail Ww gente. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Brouway, New 


AGENTS WANTED tracc8" Suoseription Books 


+~ territory assign«4. Descriptive 5 yanlase. 

















h terms, mailed on 4; plication to J Ii 
dott & Co. “Subscription Bep't), Pubs. Patina Ha 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENT. 








Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, every 
art can be cleaned with the 
nger. The Manx ha 

He been improved, an 
oan the only pertect 
ing Bottle. Ask your 
jae oy for it or order from 
manufacturer. Priee 80 cts. 
ents wanted. Send for 
circular and ing a of rub- 
ber goods. C. B. DICK- 
INSON, 349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


invite special attention to a very 











full and attractive stock of sea- 
sonable goods, selected person- 
ally by one of the firm in Europe, 


and which comprises a_ large 


and choice variety of elegant 


goods, such as _ real Bronze 


Clocks and Vases, from $50 to 
$700 the set. In both rich and 
plain Table Ware the assortment 
is full. 
246--252 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


Mme. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Imperter of FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES constantly on hand at rea- 
sonable prices. Untrimmed Goods in all grpces 
and qualities. Aliso, Fine Line of MOURNING 
GOODS. 428 Fulton Street, Sreskive. ia 


ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality of 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 


J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices very moderate. 











RABIT TRANSIT. 


TO THE BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO. 
TO PURCHASE 
A Useful Holiday Present. 
The largest and cheapest furniture warehouse in 
the werid. 
Catalogue, with over 100 illustrations of different 
styles of furniture, mailed free 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO. 
559. 5 561 & 563 1 Fulton St.. Brookly n, N.Y 


INN BI BROS. Cc varringe Makers. KF ACTORY 
47, 49, 5l and BE ?.; REPOSITORY, 238 
and 20 FLATBUSH HAV. 4 var 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and #1x seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, beth new and second-h«nd. 
We «:s0 apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortment of Fail and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order trom $1 up. 


213 Fulton St,., near Coneord, Brooklyn, 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fuiton Streets, 




















Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, rida and Fancy 
Jakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turnishea. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


Cameron’s Hi Hair Store. 


Having purchased ap immense New Steck of French Hair of the 8 , ot gna tiee, and of the finest silken 


texture in the falling Markets of Paris and Rrétagne, I can sell all Lo 
at very nearly the same price paid for the ussatisfactory stem etches. 


fair Braids and Switches 
Every color and shade. 


Beautiful Natural-Cur! Hair Coquets, Chatelaines, Coronets, New Styles. 


W. R. CAMERON, 327 Fulton St., opposite Pierrepoint St., a 


ESTABLISHED 184. 











ERRY& C ox 








Ot een English make. 
25 Sampies of our ieacing styles, 
tur tria), including the famous ** U’ 

nd “FALCON” Pens, by mull, 


Stationer tor Perry's Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


Sole Agents forU.8. New York. 

































Lefevre Ring, $1. Set of Studs, $1. 


The articles as above represented are 
containing THE WONDERFUL LEFE 


(The Shah) Stud, $1. 


Lefevre Ear Drops, $I. 


aranteed to be solid gold mountings 
/RE DIAMOND. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD 
Which for Wear, Brilliancy, and Beauty are not excelled by the natural gem. 
The wonderful LEFEVRE DIAMOND is of the purest whiteness, as delicately cut, and 
ae the same refractive qualities and exact proportions as the real diamond. 
“The wonderful Lavevez Diamowp is a marvelous and perfect imitation of the real gem, , ant the American Jewelry 


oygeer a entitled to great credit for their energy, in being able to mount them in solid gx r $1.00.’ 
grevue DiaMonps are coming into great favor in the world of fashion, and a 


“The 


—Cin'ti Enquirer. 
»pearances go, are just 


as beautiful as the genuine jewels. = company publish an interesting catalogue in which the history of these cele- 


gems is told.”—Andrews’ Baz 


We will send Free “we. REGISTERED MAIL to any Address in America, 


ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR EITHER OF THE ABOVE ARTICLES 





ogether with our Catalogue on Diamonds, containing Valuabie inf singe on with 1 strations al . “s 
of the newest styles of rich Gold Jewelry and Watches which we manufacture. A dare wders 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 


We refer to any established business house or the press of Ci 


5 Agenda, Sinctenati, 0. 








i as to our rep jon for fair and honorable dealings. 








UTILITY |Canbe madeany height, and folded 
ADJUSTABLE Gaines, nvaitds:Chttaren. ker send 


TABLE Geo. oF. oe netie deer At the 





Those 
will confer a favor u 
tiser and the Publis 
“that 


se answering an Advertisement 
m the Adver- 
er by stating 


ne saw the advertisement ip 
Upton. 
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LESTER SAW. 


THE 


Very Best Christmas Present for a Boy 


ISA 


BRACKET SAW. 


With it he can make hundreds of BEAUTIFUL HOUSEHOLD ORNAMENTS, 
Worth Hundreds of Dollars. 





The work is more enjoy. 
able than play, and while it 
cultivates an artistic taste, 
it also establishes habits of 
industry aud lays the foun- 
dation for future success 
in life. We have started 
over 200,000 persons in this 
business during the past 
four years, and know 
enough of what they are 
doing to warrant us in the 
statements which we here 
make. The demand for 
saws has been so great that 
many cheap ones have been 
put upon the market, but 
we find that a really first- 
class. machine “cannot be 
sold for less than $8, the 
price at which we sell the 
LESTER. It is fully war- 
ranted, and will satisfy 
every person who uses it. 
In fact it is the only com- 
bination machine which 
has any standing in the 
market. It comprises a 
Scroll Saw, Circular Saw, 
Turning Lathe and Tools, 
Drill, Emery Wheel, Blow- 
er and many other things. 
For $8 we deliver it at our 
store, or ship it for any 
part of the country. It is 
also for sale by most deal- 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 74 Chambers St., New York, 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


SILVER- PLATED TABLE WARE, 


Dinner, Tea, and Water Sets, Epergnes, Fruit and Cake Baskets, Butter, Baking, 
Vegetable, and Entree Dishes, Tureens, Dinner, Breakfast, and Piekle Casters, 
Kuives, Spoons, Forks, etc. Also a great Variety of Vases, Cologne Sets, 
Jewel & Card Cases, Children’s Cups, Plates & Bowls, Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, etc., and many other Useful Articles 


FOR HOLIDAY GiFtTs. 





(Fruit Dish. New Design.) 


THE MEDAL OF PROGRESS, 


The highest award ever made by the American Institute, New York, for Silver-Plated Ware, 
was awarded 


REED & BARTON 


For their Exhibit, 1878. 


No. 686 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





TH E 


Improved Howe Seales. 





THEY WERE AWARDED 


THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL 
And Several Special Medals of Gold, Silver and Bronze. 


Took a Medal at Paris in every class in which they were exhibited ; 
and, as their exhibit was SCALES ONLY, we cannot include any 
Medals received for other goods, 

Only Scales Selected at the Paris Exhibition for French National 
Museum, 

More First Prizes in 1878 than any other Scale. 

At Baltimore, the Maryland Institute awarded the HOWE the Gold Medal. At 
Charleston, the Agricultural Society of South Carolina awarded the ‘HOWE SCALES” 
the first premium. Also at Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Maryland, the ‘‘HOWE” took the FIRST PREMIUM. The U. S. GOVERNMENT 
HAVE FOR THE THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR AWARDED THE “ HOWE SCALE 
CO.” THE CONTRACT FOR SCALES. 


Made by the 


HOWE SCALE Co., 


Rutland, Vt. 


GENERAL AGENCIES: 
PRIEST, PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. M. GILBERT & CO., Chicago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo. 


M. C. HAWLEY & CO., San Francisco, Cal.; Sacramento, Cal.; Portland, Oregon. 
H. GADBURY, Baltimore, Md. 


J. F DENNIS, European Manager, Bremen, Germany. 








WH SAY IT, 


And will prove that we are 


OFFERING 


Style 


Over Coats, 
Business Suits and 
Children's Suits, 


WHICH ARE UNSURPASSED AND AT LOWER PRICES THAN WERE EVER 
NAMED 


FOR FIRST-CLASS GOODS, 


STOCK 


In Variety and Quality: 


ENTIRE AT REDUCED PRICES. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 


One Price Clothiers, 
398, 400 & 402 Bowery, Junct’n 3d & 4th Aves, 


NEW YORK. 
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